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OLD BARNEY. 


READ. 


XVI—No. 1. 


VOL. 


TANDING at his 
office window, many 

a man looks out up- 

on a scene of tur- 

moil, and wonders 
what has become of 
acertain tramp 
printer whom he 

knew years ago. I 

have one in mind. I 

remember many, 
for they strolled with the seasons, northward and 
southward, keeping pace with the varying moods 
of the year; but one of them stands bold and 
clear in the vivid light of the long ago. I can see 
his sun-burned face, his stubbed red beard —always 
about six weeks old—his blue eyes, dimmed by 
many a gas-light; I can catch the accent of his 
cynical utterances. He held man in contempt, but 
would share his last bit of tobacco with him. 
Woman stood beyond the border line of his con- 
sideration, but in his pocket he carried the faded 
and mouse-gnawed photograph of a girl. He 
always entered the office with a limp, with a tip- 
tap of his worn-down shoes. ‘The boys were 
ever glad to see him, for he brought many a 
new story, and our welcome of him was loud and 
hearty. He was modest in his responses — merely 
nodded at our enthusiasm. His name was Barney 
Fugerson. 

One night, upon a spread of newspapers, he lay 
in the office. All day he had distributed “ tight” 
advertisements and dead time-tables. He filled his 
pipe with three or four grades of tobacco and 
began to talk. 

‘‘Why don’t you boys apprentice yourselves to a 
butcher and learn to hack off meat?” he asked. 
‘‘OQh, you want to be printers, eh? ‘Too many at 
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BY OPIE 


the business already. Better learn to hack off 
beef.” 

‘*Do you wish that you had learned it?” I ven- 
tured to ask. 

He turned over on his side, gave me a full view 
of his blurred eyes and thus answered: ‘‘ No, for 
my case was hopeless from the start. Give me a 
match.” 

I brought him a match. He lighted his pipe 
and lay on his back, puffing and looking up at the 
smoke. How I envied him, his skill at the case, his 
knowledge of the world. He was a great man 
berating the means that had made him great. 

‘‘Oh, I know you boys think that you would 
improve on my condition,” said he, ‘‘but you 
wouldn’t. You’d be homeless just as I am.” 

‘*But why should you be homeless?” I asked. 

Again he gave me a full view of his blurred 
‘*Because my blood is too quick,” he 
answered. ‘‘It would be impossible for me to 
settle down and live as other men do. Prosperity 
would wear me out. Three meals a day and a 
place to sleep would weigh on my mind and eventu- 
ally kill me. But I can’t tramp always,” he added 
with a sigh. ‘‘One of these days I'll be compelled 
to hold a regular sit. You boys will wonder why 
old Barney does not come round and the years will 
And then you will 


eyes. 


pass and you will see him not. 
forget him.” 

We cried out that we could never forget him. 
‘‘Oh, yes, you will,” he persisted. We were 
strong in our protests against this unjust opinion. 
He sighed distressfully, and taking out an empty 
half-pint bottle, said: ‘‘If you think you won’t, 
prove it by getting this bottle filled with corn-juice. 
See if you can raise enough money among you.” 

We grabbled out‘all the money we had, and the 
bottle was filled. Then he told us of his work on 
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the great daily papers and we sat entranced. We 
learned that the foremen in all great printing 
houses were wolves and that all editors were 
ignorant. He had taken the twist out of many a 
sentence written by men of national reputation. 
He took out a copy of the Courier-Journal and 
pointed out matter that he had set up, telegraphed 
from Russia, and we read it over and over again. 
He produced a soiled cutting, an editorial from the 
New York 77ibune, and informed us that he had 
put it in type from original manuscript. We asked 
him if it were Greeley’s writing, and he answered 
that it was not. ‘*Bone Smith and Jay Cloyd set 
up the old man’s stuff,” said he. ‘‘I think this 
thing was written by Dana.” 

‘‘Was it hard to read?” one of the boys asked. 

‘‘Not for me. But a blacksmith couldn’t have 
made out a word of it.” 

‘‘Did you ever strike anything you couldn’t 
read ?” I asked. 

‘*Did I? Iwas in Cincinnati not long ago and 
they stood me up against some of old Bloss; and I 
rattled an em-quad in a stick, put on my coat and 
left town. Hadn’t gone very far before I overtook 
Oscar Howard. Asked him why he had left so 
suddenly and he simply said ‘ Bloss.’ That was 
enough and we shook hands.” 

‘* But how about Watterson’s matter ?” 

‘*Oh, he wabbles, but he’s easy.” 

‘* Does anybody write correctly ?” 

‘*Haven’t found him. Once in a while an old 
printer quits the case and takes to the pen; and 
naturally enough he writes fairly well.” 

‘*But the foremen can’t write anything, can 
they ?” 

‘*Not a line.” 

He had helped to set up the sermons of the 
great preachers in the East, had worked on the 
New York Ledger, and he showed us a ‘‘ take” of 
‘* Norwood,” the novel written by Beecher. He 
halted so often in his discourse to ‘‘ nip” the bottle 
that his pipe was constantly going out, and he kept 
us busy striking matches for him. I knew that he 
could write a greater story than ‘‘ Norwood” or 
Sylvanus Cobb’s ‘‘Gunmaker of Moscow,” and I 
asked him why he didn’t. His pipe was out again 
and I lighted a match for him and held it over the 
blackened bowl. 

‘*Why—don’t—I? That'll do. Thank you. 
Why don’t I? Well, the fact is, I haven’t had time. 
But somebody ought to do something in the literary 
line. Those fellows can’t write —-can’t even spell.” 

I was sorry to hear this, for the ‘‘Gunmaker of 
Moscow ” had delighted me and I had read it time 
and again, believing each time that Cobb was surely 
the world’s greatest writer, and wondering why 
kings and queens did not leap down from their 
thrones to grasp his hand. But Barney Fugerson 
said that he could not write. It was a struggle, but 


I was forced to acknowledge within the darkening 
sanctuary of my literary estimate that he couldn’t. 

It was late when we left him lying there on his 
pallet of papers, with a lamp burning on a corner 
of the imposing stone just above his head. Reluc- 
tantly I bade him good-night —I would willingly 
have sat with him until sunrise— and went to my 
bed to muse over his modest and self-repressing 
genius. I dreamed of him, dreamed that the world 
had at last acknowledged his greatness and that he 
had not denied me a friendly nod. Early at morn- 
ing I hastened to the office to sweep out and to put 
a bucket of fresh water in the ‘‘sanctum.” Bar- 
ney was gone. He had rolled up his bed and taken 
it with him, not to sleep upon but to read by the 
roadside. 

Nearly a year passed before I saw him again. 
And he came back the very afternoon that the 
black martins returned to build their nests under 
the eaves of the Methodist church. The office had 
changed hands; a lawyer had bought the paper ; 
mine was the only familiar face. Barney came in 
with his tip-tap, spread out a copy of the paper to 
see whether any contemptuous change had been 
effected in the style of the paper, turned to me and 
in an undertone said: ‘‘ They’ve made a horse-bill 
out of it. Too many stud heads. Lawyer owns it 
now, eh? He can’t write. Good-bye.” 

And so he left. I have never seen him since 
that afternoon when the black martins were build- 
ing their nests under the eaves of the Methodist 
church. I sit and look out on a scene of turmoil, 
and I wonder what ever became of old Barney. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
SOME ENGLISH ILLUSTRATORS. 
BY WOOD SMITH. 

N spite of the fact that the profession of art, 
like every other, is overcrowded, there has 
never been and probably never will be a better 
time for the illustrators of books and periodicals, 
or amore golden opportunity for men and women 
of ability to make their mark. It is essentially an 
age of illustration. Every week or so it seems that 
a journal is started for the special benefit of the 
artistic profession, and one is amazed at the pace 
reputations are made and destroyed. An artist 
seems no sooner to have made a successful début 
than every editor appears to have laid him under 
contribution, with the result that in a very short 
time he finds he can only discharge his commis- 
sions at the sacrifice of his art. We observe with 
regret that frequently as soon as an artist has 
attained a recognized position his work deteriorates, 
and one looks in vain for the finish and accuracy of 
detail that were the characteristics and the charm 
of the earlier work. An early and rapid success 
may be, and probably is, beneficial to the artist from 
a monetary point of view, but it is detrimental to 


















































POSTER FOR “* AN ARTIST’S MODEL.” 
By Julius Price. 


the best interests of art, in the same manner that 
an early literary success is bad for literature, because 
in most cases style has to be sacrificed to the per- 
petual demand for ‘‘copy.” In spite of this ten- 
dency, it is satisfactory to be able to note that there 
are, at the present time, many artists whose ster- 
ling ability has stood the test of years, whose work 
today still maintains a very high standard of excel- 
lence. 

The demand for art has grown in a remarkable 
degree during the past ten years, and the printing 
trade may with justice be proud of having played 
an important and valuable part in its development. 
Without the codperation of the printer, the best 
efforts of artists like William Small, Charles Green, 
Frank Dadd, Sir John Gilbert, Frank Dicksee, 
Holman Hunt, Herkomer, Walker, Hughes and 
Lawson would have been in vain, and the artistic 
education of the masses have remained practically 
stationary ; for it must be remembered, in spite of 
what some would have us believe, the masses do not 
visit exhibitions and galleries of art. Their knowl- 
edge of art, crude though it may be, is derived 
through the medium of the illustrated journals, 
and the advertisements that everywhere cover our 
boardings and walls. While, therefore, the artist 
has his mission, the printer has a very great respon- 
sibility, and I claim for him, in most cases, he dis- 
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charges it in a highly satisfactory manner, with 
credit both to himself and the art he serves. 

In the limited space of a cursory article, it is 
impossible for us to do more than select two or 
three artists whose work may justly be considered 
representative of the present condition of illustrated 
journalism and periodical literature in England. 

One of the most successful artists of the present 
school is Walter Paget, an artist of infinite resource 
and preéminent ability. His drawings are always 
of the highest order and can be studied with con- 
siderable pleasure and benefit. His chef-d’euvre 
is undoubtedly the set of one hundred and twenty 
illustrations to the important edition of the Robin- 
son Crusoe originally published by Cassell & Co., of 
London, and in America by McLoughlin Brothers, 
of New York, by whose courtesy we reproduce one 
of the illustrations. Figures, animals, sea and 
landscape are, one and all, delineated with an 
accuracy and charm that denotes the master hand. 
His brothers Sidney and H. M. Paget have also con- 
tributed largely to the periodical literature of the 
past few years and in their respective spheres have 
won considerable and just distinction. Very popu- 
lar, too, is the work of Gordon Browne, who in 
addition to being one of the best all-around men 
possesses much of the humor which made his father 
—the ‘‘Phiz” of Dickens’ day — welcome in every 
household, and although the son cannot be classed 
as one of the recognized humorists of the day, 





By FRANK DICKSEER, R.A. 
(From the “International Shakespeare” Series. Cassell & Company.) 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
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SPEKE HAL 


DRAWN BY HOLLAND TRINGHAM. 


(From Cassell’s Family Magazine.) 


many of his drawings are full of a quiet, refined, 
irresistible humor. Much of his best work is to be 
found in the ‘‘ Henry Irving” Shakespeare, which 
was almost, if not entirely —I write from memory 
— illustrated by himself. To Sir J. D. Linton, 
P.R.I., and Frank Dicksee, R.A., we are indebted 
for a magnificent series of illustrations to ‘‘ Henry 
VIII.,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” and ‘‘ Othello,” and to 
W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., for innumerable illustra- 
tions of the many phases of Thames life, and for 
many charming seascapes both in black-and-white 
and color. As a delineator of poor-life and of 
childhood’s ever-changing moods W. Rainey occupies 
a prominent position. ‘The children of England 
are well provided with artists who may be consid- 











DRAWN BY GORDON Brown. 
(From Good Words. Isbister & Co.) 


ered exclusively their own special interpreters. 
The names of Kate Greenaway, Lizzie Lawson, 
J. Dealy and M. J. Dicksee are well known. Each 
has a style distinct in every way from the other, an 
‘individuality that renders their work all the more 
delightful. As an interpreter of boy-life Harold 
Copping cannot be excelled ; and as a delineator of 
quaint poem-pictures of child-life Walter Crane 
occupies a unique and unassailable position. 

Of the pen-and-ink work of Joseph Pennell, 
Herbert Railton, Holland Tringham, Alexander 
Ansted, it is impossible to write as one would wish 











POSTER FOR “AN ARTIST’S MODEL.” 


By Howard Davie. 


without seeming to use extravagant language. As 
lecturer on illustrations at the Slade school and as 
the author of ‘‘Pen Drawing and Pen Draftsmen” 
Mr. Pennell has deservedly earned a position of 
authority on the subject, his own drawings being 
remarkable examples of pen-and-ink work, not 
so much for the amount of detail put into them, 
as for the wonderful power of suggestion conveyed 
to the mind of the observer by means of a few 
subtle strokes of the pen. The accompanying re- 
productions of drawings by Railton, Tringham 
and Ansted may be left to speak for themselves. 
































Space will not permit of our deal- 

ing in detail with the work of many 
; artists who have done so much to 
t- raise the standard of art in Eng- 
i land. To J. Fulleylove, T. W. Wil- 
3 son, W. Hatherell, P. Tarrant, 
A W. B. Wollen, A. Hopkins, Caton- 
k Woodville, S. P. Hall, W. H. Over- 
end, W. H. Margetson, J. Fullwood, 
E. B. Leighton and others we owe a 
considerable debt, for their labor in 
the field of art has been very great 
and must have a far-reaching and 


** ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 


Drawn by Walter Paget. 





lasting effect for good. Perhaps one of the most 
gratifying features of the present time is the 
demand for art in connection with commercial 
advertising. Old-style advertising is as dead 
Queen Anne, and the printer has been one of the 
first to recognize the important fact. 

A few years ago when the late Fred Walker, 
and more recently when Mr. Herkomer attempted 
to introduce a better state of things their efforts 
were only understood and appreciated by a few — 
the public certainly cared very little for the innova- 
tion and the attempt was not repeated for some 
years. A happier state of things, however, exists 
today, and I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
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DRAWN BY HERBERT RAILTON. 
(From Good Words. Isbister & Co.) 
a good deal attributable to the forward movement 
among American and English printers. The 
accompanying reproductions of posters recently 
printed by Messrs. Waterlow & Sons will serve 
to illustrate the advance that has been made in this 
direction. Both of these were produced for the 
purpose of advertising the ‘‘ Artist’s Model.” The 
girl with the palette is from the design by Julius 
Price, not, I believe, an English artist, and was 
printed on sheet imperial and in four colors; the 
other, designed by Howard Davie and representing 
Miss Letty Lind in a French workman’s blouse, 
was printed as a nine-sheet poster in five colors. 
Dudley Hardy has also designed one or two posters, 
notably those for ‘‘ The Chieftain” and for ‘‘’To- 
Day,” which are remarkable alike for the strength 
and boldness of the designs and the excellence of 
their production. ; 



















St. JOHN’s, CANTERBURY. 
DRAWN By ALEX. ANSTED. 
(From Godd Words. Isbister & Co.) 
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By W. RAINEY. 
Cassell & Company.) 


OUT FOR A SAIL. 
(Reduced from the full-page illustration in Litt/e Folks. 


The printing trade owes much to art and unhes- 
itatingly acknowledges its debt; but at the same 
time it is, I think, beyond dispute that art owes a 
considerable debt to the printer, and it is to be 
hoped that the day is not far distant when the debt 
will be discharged in full recognition of the art of 
printing, in its best and noblest form, as one of the 
fine arts. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

SAGE, as well as science, determines that, 
1) speaking generally, etymology is properly 
ignored in dividing words into syllables. Usage, 
however, excepts one class of words from the oper- 
ation of this rule; and although the exception is 
not scientific, it is very useful and natural. This 
exception gives our first rule, as follows: 

Rute I.—In dividing before one of the Anglo- 
Saxon suffixes, ed, mg, er, do not take over a con- 
sonant with the suffix, even when the preceding 
vowel is long, unless a final consonant is doubled. 


belat-ed dwell-ing scan-ning 
creat-ed smell-ing win-ning 
bak-ing count-ing bat-ted 
assum-ing deliver-er hat-ter 
baptiz-ing partak-er pot-ter 


In Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary all 
such words with a long vowel are divided contrary 
to this rule, as delq-ted, ba-king ; but this is one of 


the scientific hair-splittings that it is convenient 
to avoid, thus securing a convenient similarity of 
practice that cannot be misunderstood. A strong 
objection to the practice of the Standard Diction- 
ary seems to be found in the fact that some words 
with a similar long vowel are divided in the other 
way, as speak-ing ; and the reason for the differ- 
ence is that a syllable like dak would ordinarily 
indicate a short vowel sound, while speak does not. 
The whole matter is one merely of conventionality, 
and in the words affected there is no possibility of 
misleading; therefore it seems better to ‘secure 
absolute simplicity and uniformity by assuming 
that everyone understands that the part of the 
word at the end of a line represents a primitive 
word in its entirety, as if the final vowel were 
retained. Webster’s International gives a mixed 
practice, utterly unreasonable, while the Standard 
is reasonable and consistent. Both dictionaries 
treat many other terminations as English sepa- 
rable suffixes, as able, ive, or, but this results in 
many unreasonable and unnecessary differences, 
such as ac-tor and contract-or in the International, 
and conjunc-tive and disjunct-ive in the Standard. 
Much more convenient and reasonable is the result 
of considering these as mere Anglicized forms of 
foreign terminations, and not strictly English suf- 
fixes; for by so doing we get the same division in 
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DRAWN BY WALTER CRANE. 
(From Good Words. Isbister & Co.) 
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every word containing one of them, and at the 
same time are more truly scientific. See rule vi. 
Some of the words instanced above are divided 
after two consonants, instead of between them, 
but it will be noticed that in these cases the two 
consonants are original in the primitive words. 


Rute II.—’Two consonants separately pro- 
nounced belong in different syllables. 


satisfac-tory lan-guage trium-phant 
neces-sary ear-nest deg-radation 
bril-liant prac-tical biog-raphy 
pic-ture con-tinue his-tory 
scrip-ture sub-due cul-ture 
an-chor adjec-tive nor-mal 
bot-tle cas-tle trick-le 
bus-tle bus-tling lis-ten 
blan-ket drun-kard hun-dred 


One of the commonest violations of this rule is 
the division earn-est, for which no reason is appa- 
rent, unless it may have originated through false 
supposition of analogy with earn-ing. Another is 
triumph-ant, supposedly with some idea of preserv- 
ing the word ¢riumph as a separate element; but 
the word is not so preserved in speech, because of 
the change of accent. Probably for the same 
reason, children is often divided after the d, instead 
of between / and d, though the latter is the only 
correct way to divide it. In speech the division of 
sound comes naturally after the first consonant, 
and the second, when there are three, is closely 
joined to the third, not to the first. 

Rute III.—(1) When a short vowel is followed 
by a single consonant or a digraph, as fh, the con- 
sonant is included in the syllable with it. (2) But 
when the sound of the consonant would be misrep- 
resented by inclusion in the earlier syllable the 
letter properly goes into the next syllable. 


mech-anism sep-arate cruci-gerous 
pat-ent graph-ic do-cile 
pal-ace bun-ion capa-city 
prob-able ne-cessary ma-gic 
compar-ative lo-gic fa-cile 


The uncommon word crucigerous is given as an 
example because division after the 9 might indicate 
the hard sound of that letter to one not familiar 
with the word, and the other division should not. 
It is because of this possibility in unfamiliar words 
that the one practice is recommended for all similar 
cases. 

Rute IV.— Long vowels and unaccented short 
ones generally close a syllable without the follow- 
ing consonant. 

The commonest exception is the syllable e7, as 
in gener-ation. 


pa-triot cli-mate pecu-liar 
appa-rent me-dicinal pecu-niary 
wo-man me-tallic commu-ni-cate 


ca-pable exclu-sive exami-nation 


capa-ble mo-narchic sepa-rate 
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RuLte V.—A short vowel preceding szon, tion, 
cial, sure, or any similar termination, closes its 
syllable without a consonant. 


divi-sion suffi-cient reli-gious 
mea-sure benefi-cial li-quor 
posi-tion reli-gion opti-cian 


A common way of providing for these divisions 
is by a rule that ‘‘the terminations cean, cial, tial, 
ceous, cious, geous, tious, sion, tion, and others of 
similar formation, must not be divided.” The 
rule here given is thought to be better because it 
emphasizes the fact that the short accented vowel 
cannot always take a consonant with it to close the 
syllable. In each of these terminations the initial 
consonant and vowel are intimately connected in 
speech by aspiration, which is not indicated by the 
consonant alone; therefore this consonant and its 
vowel should not be separated. Measure is com- 
monly misdivided meas-ure (it is so in the book in 
which the rule quoted above is found — Soule and 
Wheeler’s ‘‘ Manual of English Pronunciation and 
Spelling”). eas does not spell the sound repre- 
sented by mezh, but sure is a fair representation of 
zhure. One word in our list has a termination not 
strictly like the others, but its second syllable has a 
digraph (gu) that should never be divided. 

Rute VI.— Words with Latin or Greek termi- 
nations (or as if from a classical model) should be 
divided according to sound, and not as if they had 
English suffixes. 


classi-cal albumi-nous consis-tency 
practi-cal assis-tant inhabi-tant 
conjunc-tive conduc-tor correspon-dence 


comfor-table contrac-tor 
impor-tance 


disjunc-tive 
detec-tive termi-nal 
The practice here prescribed is not a novel one, 
as many might suppose, but an old one that has 
become confused, through false etymology. CZassz- 
cal and assistant are not formed of English elements, 
classic, al, assist, ant; they are complete Latin 
words, Anglicized. Thus, the divisions here rec- 
ommended are more strictly etymological than the 
others, as well as more accurate phonetically. This 
is true of all similar words, and our rule gives a 
simple uniform practice, instead of the hair-split- 
ting that results in such conflict as the Interna- 
tional’s effect-ive and produc-tive. 





A JAPANESE NOTICE. 
In one of the hotels at Kyoto is the following notice: 


NOTISS. 

ON THE DINNING TIME NOBODY SHALL BE EN- 
| TER TO THE DINNING ROOM AND DROWING 
| ROOM WITHOUT THE GUESTS ALLOW. ANY 
| DEALER SHALL BE HONESTLY HIS TRADE. OF 
| COURSE THE SOLD ONE SHALL BE PREPARED 
| TO MAKE UP HIS PASSAGE, 








The author of the above is supposed to mean that nobody 
who is not stopping in the house shall enter the dining 
room or the drawing-room without an invitation from some 
guest, and that dealers who come to the hotel to sell goods 
must guarantee the articles they offer.—Chicago Record. 
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THREE FRIENDS. 


Half-tone engraving from photograph, by 
FRANKLIN ENGRAVING AND ELECTROTYPING COMPANY, 
341-351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Duplicate plates for sale. 
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sale. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, England. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. %n den 
felben find aud alle Anfragen und Aujtrige Ynfertion betreffend gu richten. 








COVER DESIGNS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 


UR readers will no doubt be pleased to learn 
that arrangements have been perfected with 

Mr. Will H: Bradley to contribute a series of six 
cover designs for THE INLAND PRINTER, commenc- 
ing with the November issue. ‘The general appre- 


ciation which Mr. Bradley’s designs have received 
has been ratified by the criticisms of men of expe- 
rience and taste. 


Mr. Coupland Harding, writing 
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from New Zealand, says in this regard: ‘‘ No sub- 
scriber who binds THe INLAND PRINTER would 
think of allowing the binder to destroy the beauti- 
ful and varied wrappers. They must be included 
in the volume.” Others have expressed themselves 
in similar terms, soliciting that additional covers be 
furnished to replace those marred by handling, or 
otherwise rendered unsuitable for binding. Yield- 
ing to these requests, we shall be pleased to furnish 
to subscribers duplicates of the cover designs at a 
nominal sum for the purpose of binding. Applica- 
tions for these additional covers must be made not 
later than November 1 next. 





HOMES FOR AGED AND INFIRM PRINTERS. 

| Sypriecatons in this issue we print the sugges- 

tion made by Mr. Cyrene H. Blakely respect- 
ing a home for indigent printers and writers. Mr. 
Blakely makes a very eloquent plea for the estab- 
lishment of a retreat of this character, but 
strangely enough makes no reference to the Childs- 
Drexel Printers’ Home. ‘The reason for this may 
be that the United Typothetz feels a little shy of 
the Typographical Union, as the Typographical 
Union is diffident with respect to the United Ty- 
pothete. It does not appear in Mr. Blakely’s 
remarks that any plan has been considered looking 
to a consolidation of the interests of all connected 
with the printing trades — trades-unionist or non- 
trades-unionist—in the furtherance of his idea. 
We might reasonably suppose that he does not feel 
that the Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs ful- 
fills its mission even to those whom it is designed to 
benefit. While the Childs-Drexel Home is a credit 
to the printers of America it has not been success- 
ful to the extent which was at first anticipated — 
its location was bitterly opposed from the start and 
the opposition still continues in all things connected 
with it. Yet it has undoubtedly been well managed. 

The dissatisfaction of the inmates and the large 
number of deaths are due in the main to the great 
distance of the Home from the large printing 
centers. The printers resident at the Home are 
severed from their friends and connections and are 
naturally at times lonely and dissatisfied. They 
bring unreasonable charges against the manage- 
ment because they have no one to point out to them 
their childishness and folly. Again, a printer who 
shows symptoms of pulmonary disease will not take 
the long journey to the Home until his case is well- 
nigh hopeless, and at this stage of his ailment the 
high altitude of Colorado Springs makes a visit to 
the Home positively suicidal. 

The desirability of having such an institution 
as Mr. Blakely suggests located near the homes of 
those whom it is intended to benefit is patent to 
all who have given the matter attention. Instead, 
therefore, of again committing the mistake which 
was made in building the Childs-Drexel Home, the 
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printers and publishers of the various states might 
readily found local institutions at a minimum of 
expense and which would be more cheerfully main- 
tained as a matter of state pride and more peace- 
fully managed than if located at a great distance. 
A plan of interchange of patients could readily be 
devised to meet the climatic requirements of bene- 
ficiaries. 





THE MISSION OF THE TRADE SCHOOL. 
RGANIZED labor generally, with or without 
cause, has looked with suspicion on efforts to 
provide means of supplementary trade instruction 
for those who otherwise would in all probability be 
unable to obtain any instruction, or worse, be edu- 
cated on such rule-of-thumb methods as to be prac- 
tically incapacitated from any material advance in 
the industry they might be engaged in. General 
Manager H. V. Brill, of the New York Trade 
School, First avenue, Sixty-seventh and Sixty- 
eighth streets, New York, claims that the trade 
school is more directly in the interest of trade 
organization than many so-called trades-unionists 
are at all willing to admit. Describing the opera- 
tion of the New York Trade School he writes: 


Owing to the decadence of the apprenticeship system it 
is becoming more difficult, yearly, for a young man to 
secure a position where a trade in all its details may be 
learned. In olden times it was the master’s duty to see that 
his apprentice was properly instructed, and frequently gave 
his own time to this purpose. In the present days of sharp 
competition, however, the employer requires all of his time 
to direct his business, and the journeyman has to give close 
attention to the work in hand. ‘The latter cannot leave a job 
to instruct the apprentice, as his time is of too much value 
to his employer. Hence in most cases the young man is 
kept doing chores and other simple things, and what he 
learns at all of his trade is gotten largely by observation. 
After a few years the young man becomes dissatisfied. He 
has been kept continuously at what he can do best, and he 
sees that his prospects for being taught the advanced 
branches of the trade are remote. What is the result? Hav- 
ing, in the few years of his employment, picked up a smat- 
tering of the trade, he goes out as a workman seeking a 
position among the numerous small shops, and is contented 
with whatever wages he can get so long as it is more than 
he received when working as an apprentice. It is in this 
way the trades are flooded with incompetent men. 

At the same time this serves to emphasize the value of the 
trade school. In such schools nothing in the education of 
the young man is left to chance. The instruction is sys- 
tematic and thorough, and the students are constantly under 
the care of experienced men. The pupil is not only shown 
how to do his work but is made to understand why it should 
be done in a certain way. The trade schools have also an 
undeniable tendency to bring into the mechanical pursuits 
well educated young men; young men who have been able 
to supplement their common schooling with a term at a col- 
lege or a high school. Such young men are too old and too 
well educated to be employed as errand boys, which is 
really what an apprentice is the first few years of his 
service ; whereas in a trade school they obtain a knowledge 
of a trade that makes them of immediate value to an 
employer. 

It is not many years back that the trades were not popu- 
lar. But thanks to the efforts of the intelligent men of the 


various crafts directed through the influence of organiza- 
tion and coupled with educational value of the technical 
press, the trades today are held in higher esteem. It is 
education that will make the mechanic peer with the profes- 
sional man. Therefore give to young men desiring to 
become mechanics every facility to obtain both a literary 
and a trade education, for it is the young man of today 
who is to become the journeyman and employer of the 
future. 

Among the many trades taught at the New York Trade 
School that of printing is given careful attention. Instruc- 
tion in printing was started three years ago, and has been 
continued successfully ever since. Every facility, in the 
way of perfect equipment and competent instructors, is 
afforded the student to acquire, in a thorough way, a prac- 
tical knowledge of the trade. The full course, which 
includes both newspaper and general jobwork, extends over 
a period of six months, the instruction being given daily 
from 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

The newspaper branch of the course is entered upon 
first. At the beginning, the student is taught the proper 
way to stand at the case, and how to set and hold the com- 
posing stick. A piece of reprint copy is then given him, 
which he proceeds to set up. Near at hand, where it can 
readily be seen, is a large diagram of the case showing the 
location of the various letters, spaces, quads, etc. With an 
entirely new beginner it is necessary to have this guide 
until the case is memorized, which is done ina very short 
time. The spacing and justification of every line is care- 
fully explained by the instructor, and dull indeed must be 
the young man who by this method cannot quickly grasp 
these initiatory steps of the course. Original manuscript 
copy, obtained from newspaper offices, is interspersed with 
reprint copy. This gives the students practice in following 
written copy, which compositors on all the large dailies 
know is sometimes difficult to do, as the writing is not 
always as legible as it might be. 

Each succeeding day develops in the pupil both speed 
and accuracy, and when, in the judgment of the instructor, 
the progress of the student warrants it he is promoted from 
plain composition to tabular work. This class of work 
has a peculiar fascination for the young men, and the eager 
attention and close application they give to this part of the 
course results in work of commendable excellence being 
produced. The following outline shows the successive 
steps each pupil is required to go through in learning to set 
tables : 

1. Without brass rules. 

One column of words and one column of figures. 


“6 “ec sé se two “ce “ce 
sé “é sé “é three sé sé 
ee ee 6é oe four es “eé 
Two 66 ee ee one se 6é 


anree ** 5 
2. With brass rules. 
One column of words and two columns of figures. 
é 6é sé é three oe “sé 
6é “sé 66 sé four 6eé ee 
With single, double and triple heads. 
Two columns of words and two columns of figures. 

On the conclusion of this part of the course the study of 
displayed advertisements is taken up. At first students fol- 
low reprint copy for a brief space of time as preparatory 
practice. Then the wording for an advertisement is fur- 
nished, and the student proceeds to devise the arrangement 
and style himself. A proof is taken of every advertisement 
so set, and each effort of the young men of the class is criti- 
cised, the defects are pointed out and the manner in which 
its appearance might be improved is shown. Perfection in 
display work can, of course, only be attained by constant 
study and close observation; but the taste for this sort of 
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work can be speedily developed under the direction of 
instructors of experience and ability. 

During the final weeks of the newspaper course the 
whole class is employed in the same manner as compositors 
are on a large daily. Copy of all kinds is run in short 
‘*takes,’’ set and corrected, ‘‘dupes”’ taken, pasted and 
measured each day, and forms are made up and locked. 

As it becomes necessary, each student distributes the 
type he has set, and he also is made familiar with the dif- 
ferent sizes of type, rules and leads as the term progresses. 

When the course in newspaper work is finished instruc- 
tion in job printing is commenced. This course embraces 
all kinds of mercantile printing, such as bill-heads, note- 
heads, statements, letter-heads, business cards, tickets, 
dodgers, circulars, blank forms, etc., including also locking 
up jobs, making ready on press and presswork. 

In the large centers of trade, schools for techni- 
cal education may obtain patronage sufficient to 
warrant their conduct by individual enterprise as 
a busiress venture, but in order that the greatest 
good may come from this plan of educating appren- 
tices the labor of starting such schools and keeping 
interest in them alive should rest largely in the 
workmen themselves. THE INLAND PRINTER has 
uniformly urged this in all discussions concerning 
trade schocls, and the success of the Printers’ 
Technical €chool, of Rockford, Illinois, emphasizes 
this opinion. The New York Trade School is an 
enterprise which appears to warrant the support 
of the citizens of New York, and its plan should be 
carried by organized labor into every city, town 
and village in the Union. 





THE EDUCATION OF LINOTYPE OPERATORS. 


N appreciation of the condition of things which 
A typesetting machines has brought about in 
the larger cities and which is rapidly extending to 
the smaller towns, is manifested by printers gener- 
ally in their anxiety to have opportunities to famil- 
iarize themselves with the operation of typesetting 
machines. Letters have been received by this 
office inquiring if the Mergenthaler Company have 
made provisions for the education of printers in 
the operation of the machines. We learn from the 
Mergenthaler Company that they have never 
offered any facilities in the way of a training 
school for operators, principally, they say, because 
they prefer to have the men acquire the knowledge 
in the office where the machines are being used, 
thus giving the older men a show equally with the 
young men. ‘They say they find the older and 
experienced men have a more delicate touch than 
men not accustomed to typesetting, and are, there- 
fore, more desirable because a machine will show 
better wearing qualities under their management. 
They claim that a typewriter would ‘‘ bang the life 
out of a linotype in no time.” Another reason they 
give for not having a place for men to learn to 
operate the machines is that they have not been 
able to get sufficiently far ahead on orders to be 
able to devote one to that purpose. Referring to 


the restrictions the union puts upon learners, the 
company is of the opinion that, like all unreasona- 
ble rules of the kind, there is generally a way of 
getting around its objectionable conditions. 

Respecting the time which an operator usually 
requires to learn the machines it was estimated 
that three or four months’ practice was necessary 
for a man to obtain an average speed. Some men 
require less time and some fail to ever be much 
good. 





‘IGNORANT ABUSE OF LABOR-SAVING 
MACHINERY.”’ 

N a recent editorial under the heading quoted 
above, the Chicago 77zbune condemns the utter- 
ances of certain labor agitators respecting labor- 
saving machinery, and reverts to time-honored 
arguments respecting the benefits which have ac-' 
crued to workingmen and workingwomen by the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery. ‘The con- 
ditions which might possibly govern skilled and 
unskilled labor without such machinery are pointed 
out, the miserably housed and miserably fed work- 
ing classes of China, where hand-labor reigns su- 
preme, being referred to as a contrast to the com- 
parative comfort in which the American workman 

lives, the result of labor-saving machinery. 

In so far as the printing trade is concerned, the 
history of labor-saving machinery sustains-the con- 
tention of the 77zbune that the workman has bene- 
fited — ultimately and indirectly ; but it is a matter 
of doubt if the advent of typesetting machines will 
be eventually as felicitous for printers as we would 
desire. The experience of one correspondent — 
Mr. R. M. Tuttle — whose letter appears in another 
column in this issue, is certainly not encouraging : 
‘*T used to believe,” writes Mr. Tuttle, ‘‘ that as 
typesetting machines came into use more type 
would be set by the newspaper proprietor, and that 
in the long run about as many printers would be 
employed. But my belief in that regard was not 
correct. There is a tendency to ridicule the enor- 
mity of the Sunday editions of the large dailies. 
It seems to be very generally considered by the 
public that there was enough reading matter put 
forth even before machine typesetting was in vogue. 
This clubbing together of country newspapers to 
buy and use a machine was something that I did not 
look for, and it is the means of throwing out a 
large number of good men.” 

The 7ribune asserts that the advent of labor- 
saving machinery brought about the shortening 
of the workday, and that trades-unionism did not 
effect it. If this be true, it might logically be 
expected that the shortening process would con- 
tinue and keep step with the advances or encroach- 
ments of the various machines in almost all lines of 
industry. No one can deny that labor-saving ma- 
chines displacing workmen are for a time the cause 
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of much individual distress. Yet American work- 
men, and those whom they elect to represent their 
interests, desire to place no obstruction in the way 
of labor-saving machinery. ‘They do desire, how- 
ever, that the immediate distress which results to 
labor abruptly displaced by machinery should be 
well considered, and that whatever means can be 
adopted to alleviate such distress should be used. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

PRACTICAL METHODS FOR OVERLAYING. 

5 NO. III.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 
INCE beginning this series of chapters on prac- 

tical methods of overlaying engravings, for 
fine illustrated work particularly, a number of let- 
ters have been received regarding the treatment 
necessary for different makes of printing presses. 
To all such let it be understood that it is not our 
province to extol the merits or point out the 
demerits of any reputable made press on the 
market. Indeed all, or nearly all, such machines 
are good; and in proper hands they can be made 
to respond to the requirements of the most exact- 
ing. This is our experience with four-roller 
presses. 

Of course it must not be expected that a press 
carrying only two form-rollers will do as fine work 
as one carrying double that number of rollers. 
There is, essentially, a great difference between 
the possibilities of the two machines; both in the 
distribution of ink and in the coating of the face of 
the form, for the four-roller press can be operated 
with less ink than the one with only half that num- 
ber of rollers, and, by reason of these advantages, 
a much cleaner, brighter and denser result is 
obtainable. A printing press that needs to carry 
a greater quantity of color than the stock will take 
up instantly on the impression is not qualified, 
mechanically, to do high-class printing ; and there 
must necessarily be over-color where this is done, 
or weak-color if the amount is reduced to secure 
clean work. 

It has been our opinion, after many trials, both 
with and without advantages in forms, that the 
two-roller cylinder press has no place as a machine 
for printing illustrations and other varying lines of 
matter when pitted against one with four form- 
rollers. This conclusion has been more than 
indorsed lately by the experience of the writer 
while visiting a few pressrooms in which only two- 
roller presses were in use, the proprietors of which 
insisted that such machines could be made to turn 
out the very finest of work, because they were built 
by first-class manufacturers. So it goes, as gospel 
truth with some people, that a horse-chestnut must 
be a chestnut horse. If what is here urged is a 

* NoTE.— On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a depart- 
ment of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen 


and others interested in presswork will find in this department a congenial 
corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of helpful advice. 


fact, does it not argue that better and more adapt- 
able printing presses are needed. in many places, 
and they should be found in all reputable printing 
establishments, in order that our skilled pressmen 
shall have fair opportunities for producing the most 
satisfactory results. 

OVERLAYS FOR TWO-ROLLER PRESSES. 

Only a few days ago a private letter from a 
reader in Connecticut has this to say in reply toa 
personal letter of explanation to him: ‘ Your 
statement that an overlay for a two-roller press 
required different treatment than for a four- 
roller one explains why I have been unable to get 
the effect I wanted.” Accompanying this letter 
were a couple of specimens of half-tone printing, 
which showed evidence of careful treatment, and 
which, had the impressions been executed on a 
four-roller machine, would have passed exacting 
scrutiny. 

The statement made to the correspondent was 
to the effect that overlays for two-roller presses 
should be made s/vonger than for presses carrying 
more rollers. No doubt this may seem odd to 
many who have been similarly situated regarding 
makes of presses. But such is the fact, and if 
pressmen will adopt this as a rule to meet the exi- 
gencies of the case a greater degree of satisfaction 
will follow, both in carrying color and securing 
depth on the solids. 

With very few exceptions half-tone engravings 
printed on two-roller machines may be picked out 
at random by reason of their uneven and broken 
tones and lack of opaqueness on the solids.. By 
slightly increasing the thickness of the overlay 
paper on the solids, as well as that used on the 
medium shades, backed by a rigid tympan, a fairly 
presentable piece of printing may be produced ; 
certainly much better than when the overlay has 
been systematically prepared for the superior 
machine. 

But even this suggestion of heavier overlaying 
is fraught with danger to the engraved plate, for if 
followed up with too heavy an overlay on portions 
of the engraving the plate is apt to be driven down 
in such places from successive impressions. It is, 
therefore, important that the beginner should feel 
his way and commence with slightly thicker papers 
for his overlays. From what has just been said, it 
must not be inferred that half-tone engraved plates 
will not stand pretty strong overlaying, for they 
will ; but the relative tones must be worked out by 
something like continuity in their treatment of 
pressures, by the different thicknesses of papers 
used in building up the overlay. 

MAKING A MEDIUM-THICK OVERLAY. 

The subject selected for our overlay demonstra- 
tion is reproduced from a photograph of the paint- 
ing by Debat-Ponsan, entitled, ‘‘ An Opportunity.” 
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Its composition is the thoughtful time of eventide, 
as the last ray, of sunshine passes the horizon. 
While the limit of the subject is concise, it is full 
of life, thought and natural beauty. In taking 
overlay paper impressions of this plate the press- 
man should first consider the phases and tones of 
the picture. He should select a sheet equally as 
thick as that on which it is here printed to act asa 
foundation for the stronger and strong-medium 
tones. This sheet will admit of cutting away 
nearly all the very light portions and scraping 
some tones down to different depths or almost 
entirely away. By doing this, strength is given to 
the solids and excessive light to brighter portions. 
This course has been followed in the present 


‘instance, and as a consequence we have a strong 


foreground in white and black. Back of this thick 
overlay sheet has been placed a sheet of only about 
half its thickness, out of which has been cut away 
portions to form suggestions of a setting sun and 
distant clouds, indicative of a summer evening. A 
similar sheet has been used to make sections of the 
overlay stronger, by cutting out parts of the 
wagon, oxen, draperies, flowers, trees, etc., and 
carefully pasting these pieces onto the thick sheet 
in their respective places. 

In making overlays for illustrations, judgment 
must be exercised so that the foreground shall be 
naturally located from the background, and the 
entire perspective maintained: for nothing looks 
worse in art than to have all these essentials run 
into a conglomeration. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
FORMS FOR ELECTROTYPING. 


EY F. J. HENRY. 


O one who passes much time in a jobbing 
electrotyping foundry there is sure to come 
a feeling that there is a great lack of care or want 
of knowledge in the average printing office regard- 
ing what is suitable material for use in the compo- 
sition cf matter from which electrotypes are to be 
made. Whatever the cause may be, it is often that 
forms are permitted to be sent to the foundry in a 
condition unfit for molding and the result is, that 
when the plate does not show on the press just 
as the printer would like to have it, the electrotyper 
is sure to be mentioned in an uncomplimentary 
manner. 

In order to obtain the best results all forms 
should be set with high spaces, quads, slugs, in 
short there should be nothing that is lower than 
the shoulder of the type. It is a tempting of fate 
to use thin rules, especially those known as diagram 
rules, in a form that is to be electrotyped; they 
leave a narrow opening in the wax which is very 


* NoTE.—The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 
Notes and Queries on Electrotyping and Stereotyping, conducted by Mr. 
Henry on another page of this issue.— Epiror. 


difficult to prepare properly for the battery, conse- 
quently such rules are almost sure to be defective 
in the plate. When rules are very thin it is fre- 
quently the case that the deposit will bridge across 
the opening in the wax and there will be but little 
copper deposited on the face or the sides of the 
rule. Rules and type with a good bevel on the 
sides make openings in the wax that readily admit 
of being properly coated with plumbago so the 
deposit will go on as it should, and in the opera- 
tion of backing, the metal will fill the letters and 
rules, giving the proper support to the shell. 

When there are curved lines in the form, or if 
the matter is not properly justified and every part 
firmly bound by the lock-up, there is great liability 
of some of the lines being displaced in the operation 
of taking a mold. The only way to hold them 
securely is to fill the form with plaster, mixed 
to the consistency of cream and poured on, and 
before it becomes hard, with a brush and water 
wash away all above the shoulder of the type. 

In the early days of electrotyping it was not 
thought practicable to obtain a good mold from a 
low spaced form without first filling the form with 
plaster, this is yet the practice across the ocean, 
requiring the services of a man to fill in the plaster 
and another man to wash it out after the mold is 
made. The principal wear of type used for elec- 
trotyping is caused by the brush used in the clean- 
ing and washing out of the plaster, which works 
much injury, the hair or bristles of the brush cut- 
ting away the fine lines and rounding the face of 
the type in a remarkably short time. 

Forms containing cuts often cause trouble by 
the cuts being mounted on soft wood. ‘The pres- 
sure necessary in taking the mold compresses the 
wood, making the cut low in the plate, and the 
efforts of the finisher to raise the cut to the proper 
level is frequently the cause of battered letters. It 
is very seldom that zinc or copper etchings or elec- 
trotypes are mounted on blocks which are suffi- 
ciently hard to be molded. Boxwood is sufficiently 
hard to withstand the pressure in molding. Half- 
tones mold better if unmounted. They should be 
mounted on solid metal if used in a form with type. 

The mixing of new with worn type is another 
cause of trouble to the printer. Letters that seem 
to be all right on his foundry proof do not show in 
the proof from the plates. The operation of plan- 
ing a form not only drives down letters that may 
be high, but it raises low letters, making the sur- 
face fairly true, leaving the back of the form 
uneven, and the taking of a planer proof will not 
disturb the letters; thus it is that in such a proof 
the type appears to be better than it really is, the 
difference in the face being, frequently, barely per- 
ceptible. When the form is in the electrotyper’s 
press and subjected to the pressure necessary to 
get a good mold, a pressure of from 1,500 to 2,000 
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‘“SMILES.”’ 


By courtesy of A. C. Pearson, Superintendent Circulation, Evening Herald, Duluth, Minnesota. 
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pounds to the square inch, type or blocks not of 
full height are very likely to be forced down, 
which, of course, makes the form uneven on the 
face and the face of the plate will show the same 
unevenness. 

It would be an advantage to printers if they 
were better informed regarding some of the details 
of the electrotyping process ; they would be able to 
make up their forms so as to not only render the 
work easier for the electrotyper, but what is of 
more importance to the printer, they would have 
less occasion to complain about unsatisfactory plates. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


HE Patent Office has recently made acontract witha 

| new party to do the photo-lithographing and the work 
is somewhat behind. For that reason it is impossible 

to obtain copies of the more recent patents. The Norris- 
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Peters Company, of this city, has had a monopoly of this 
work for many years, excepting for short intervals when 
other companies have underbid them. In from three months 
to a year, however, the work would be back to the old com- 
pany. This year Mr. Graham secured the contract. He is 
doing excellent work, but as yet is not quite able to deliver 
the extra copies of patents on schedule time. The illustra- 
tions given in this 
letter are taken 
from patents run- 
ning to within 
about two weeks 


side elevation of 
a portion of a cyl- 
inder and bed 
printing press, 
illustrating im- 
provements made 
by Sturges Whit- 
lock, the patent 
therefor being as- 
signed to the 
Whitlock Machine 
Company, of Bir- 
Fic. 2. mingham, Con- 

necticut. By 

means of the arms, which have at their lower ends the seg- 
mental racks, the sheets are taken from the impression 
cylinder, drawn out in a horizontal direction and deposited 
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Xe) mo of date. 
8,4 x ® Fig. 1 shows a 
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on the receiving table with the freshly printed side up. In 
this respect it differs from the usual “ fly,’? which throws 
the sheet over into the pile with the freshly printed side 
down. The patent also covers improvements in the feed 





table and gauges and transferring device for 
taking the sheet from the I gauges and delivering it 
to the impression cylin- der. A jogging device 
on the receiving table keeps the pile of 
printed sheets perfectly square. 

A new folding and delivering device for use in connection 
with the Web perfecting presses is shown in Fig. 2, the 
invention being the property of the Goss Printing Press 
Company, of Chicago, as assignee of the inventor, Mr. 
Samuel G. Goss. As indicated in the cuts, the web is folded 
longitudinally, then separated into sheets. The sheets are 
again folded and delivered. 

A particular point of the invention is the uniting of the 
cutting and delivery mechanism in one cylinder (marked 11) 
so as to quite considerably simplify the folder in comparison 
with that in general use. 
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Fig. 3 shows a perspective view of a mold block and mold 
in position for casting ‘‘ compositors’ slugs.’’ The inventor 
was Walter S. Marder, of St. Louis, Missouri, and the 
patent has been assigned to the American Typefounders’ 
Company, of New Jersey. The box which holds the matrix, 
or series of matrices, is independent, and has dressed faces 
adapted to fit against the face of the mold. The slugs are 
cast in one operation, and the object of the inventor is to 
produce a machine which will cast the slugs from a number 
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of matrices as readily and accurately as ordinary type are 
now cast. 

The type-case frame shown in Fig. 4 has been patented in 
the United States as well as in England, by the inventor, 
William Smith, of Glasgow, Scotland. 

A type-case frame is selected to illustrate the invention, 
although it can be readily adapted to any repository for 
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sliding shelves in which it is desired to dispense with nails, 
screws or bolts, and at the same time economize space. The 
runners, A, which are made of metal, have cast integrally 
therewith at the ends the peculiarly shaped extensions 
shown, which are dovetailed to fit in grooves in the posts and 
also act as spacers between the several bars or runners. 
These metal bars form convenient slides for the type cases, 
and also counteract any tendency to the warping of the 
frame. 

Richard Kinsman, of Galt, Ontario, Canada, received a 
patent on the quoin shown in Fig. 5. It consists of two 
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appositely apposed wedges and a locking lever pivotally 
connected to them both. One of the wedges is provided 
with a longitudinal slot, in which is disposed one of the 
pivots of the lever. By shifting this wedge the capacity for 
expansion of the quoin is increased or diminished. With 


the quoin,. of course, no extra locking key or wrench is 
needed. 

Mr. Ottmar Mergenthaler has taken out a patent covering 
a further improvement in his well-known “ linotype”’ 
machine. It is found in practice to be frequently desirable 
to use different characters from those used in the regular 
set of matrices. To meet this need a supplemental or sec- 
ondary mechanism is used, being located with respect to the 
main magazine in the position shown in Fig. 6. The extra 
characters may be readily introduced into the line composed 
by the usual mechanism. The patent contains a broad 
claim to the idea of using a supplemental magazine, and 
claims specific to features of detail which are not shown in 
the cut. 

In the printing of periodicals frequently the letterpress 
is interspersed with illustrations such as ‘ half-tone”’ 
engravings, wood cuts or the like. It has been found thata 
much better quality of paper is required to give a satisfac- 
tory reproduction from the cuts than that required by the 
type or letterpress. It is generally customary, therefore, to 





use a superior quality of paper for all type forms which 
include engravings or cuts. This is open to several objec- 
tions. It means greater expense in printing, and also 
makes a variation in the leaves of the book. Mr. Robert J. 
Finley, of New York city, proposes to use a new method in 
which both impressions can be satisfactorily taken upon a 
cheap grade of paper, by imparting a smoother surface or 
finish to those special parts of the sheet or web which are to 
receive the impress of the engravings or cuts, both letter- 
press and illustrations being afterward printed simulta- 
neously. One form of apparatus used for carrying out this 
process is shown in Fig. 7. The size is applied through 
brushes which are adjustable upon a frame beneath which 
the web of paper is drawn. The frame is pivoted at one end, 
and at the other are arranged suitable cam wheels which 
lower the brushes into contact with the paper wherever it is 
intended to receive the impression of an engraving. 





THE CHICAGO BUSINESS MAN’S LUNCH. 


It has been said that among people of leisure and good 
form the daily luncheon amounts to a sacrament. In the 
business hurrah of darkest Chicago the lunch (not luncheon) 
is more like the operation of loading a gun. The ammuni- 
tion is put in, with a wad of dessert on top, and in ten min- 
utes the man who is going to be a millionaire in less than 
ten years is back at his desk, loaded and pointed at his 
work, blessing the man who invented quick-service restaur 
ants and pepsin.— George Ade in the Chicago Record. 
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From statue in the Art Institute, Chicago. Photo by Beatson. 


DIANA AND THE LION— By F. E. ELWELL, 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF THE INVENTION AND EARLY 
HISTORY OF PRINTING. 


NO. IV.— BY ARTHUR KIRKBRIDE TAYLOR, 


O one with only a superficial knowledge of the art, it 
might appear that the step from the printing of 
block-books to typography in its true meaning was 

not very great, and that one might rise from one to the other 
by gradual stages. If the statement made by some writers, 
that wood type was used in early books, is accepted, such 
would not be illogical, as the idea of movable types was not 
‘a new one, it having been in use in a different way a long 
time befure printed work was produced. But it has been 
stated by a high authority on printing that the invention 
which was the keynote of successful typography was not 
that of movable types, but that the whole structure of letter- 
press printing rests on the invention of the type-mold, by 
which metal types of accurate bodies were cast. This idea 
is by no means general in the works which have been issued 
on the invention of printing, especially by those who have 
had no practical knowledge of the art or of its unyielding 
requirements. oe 

To a printer the matter is very plain. The claim that 
the types used in the first books printed from movable types 
were made of wood is entirely untenable in the light of 
practical knowledge and careful experiment. There is not 
an engraver today who can cut separate type from wood and 


set it up without leading it and get anything like the even- 
ness of lines which these early productions show. To con- 
tend that the workmen of a bygone age, in an art which has 
not been lost, could do that which it is impossible to do now, 
would be equal to accepting the theory that was once 
advanced in reference to the way in which the pyramids 
were built. The question under consideration was how the 
Egyptians managed to get in place some of the immense 
blocks of stone used in their erection. When the question 
had been discussed in all its phases, a deep thinker came 
forward and gravely advanced the theory that, in his mind, 
it was very clear that the ancients were possessed of some 
mysterious knowledge by means of which they were enabled 
to overcome the laws of gravitation. 

I must confess that it is with some reluctance that I have 
to put aside the thought that when the early compositor was 
out of sorts it was only necessary for him to hie himself 
away to the wood-pile, and there with his ax hew for him- 
self, from some ancient denizen of the forest, some nice, new 
nonpareil lower-case 1’s. To me it was always a pleasant 
thought to picture the founder of the art, sitting on his 
wood-pile, whittling out a new font of script while he 
turned over in his mind the best course to pursue in order to 
secure the county printing for the next term. 

True as it may be that wood was the first material from 
which separate types were cut, it was soon found to be 
impracticable. When several lines were put together it was 
found to be impossible to make the bodies of sufficient 
accuracy to prevent the lines from becoming crooked. 

Some writers have asserted that the types were pierced 
by a small hole near the face, and that the types were strung 
on a wire to prevent them from becoming loose and dropping 
out. This method would have had its drawbacks. It would 
have been impossible to pi a form, so there wouldn’t have 
been any excuse to offer a man when his work wasn’t done 
on time. Probably this theory explains the origin of that 
ancient term, ‘‘ counting up your string.’’ The sole founda- 
tion, it seems, for this theory rests on the discovery of a 
printed sheet in which is found the impression of a type 
which had pulled out and was lying on the form when the 
impression was taken. In this print of the body of the type 
there appears near its face a small white spot, which was at 
once decided to be the result of a hole in the type, and, nec- 
essarily, all of the rest of the type must have been made in 
the same way. The very fact of this letter having pulled 
out is a very damaging one to the theory. The first-year 
apprentice, who doesn’t lay claim to more than three-fourths 
of all knowledge, can tell you that that spot is the place 
where the size and foundry imprint appears; without doubt 
that spot stood for ‘‘ 18-pt. Johnson Foundry.”’ 

As to who first made use of the type-mold, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. In an article of this length it would be 
impracticable to present at length the arguments advanced, 
so we will only give a general idea of the principal argu- 
ments. 

The only foundation which seems to exist for the opinion 
which many hold in favor of Coster’s claim to the invention 
rests upon the writings of an accomplished scholar and his- 
torian named Junius, the author of a volume entitled 
‘“‘ Batavia,’’ published in 1588, in which book the statements 
referred to are found. Previous to its publication there 
were legends and rumors circulated which ascribed to 
Haarlem the honor of being the birthplace of the art of 
printing, but as none of the writings in which the legends 
appear gives the name of the inventor, the date of the inven- 
tion, or the titles of any of his productions, it is not neces 
sary for us to give them more serious attention than is 
usually accorded the rumor announcing, annually, the com- 
plete failure of the Delaware peach crop. 

The account of Coster’s invention, as set forth by Junius, 
runs somewhat in this wise: About one hundred and 
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twenty-eight years ago (dating back from 1588), there lived 
in Haarlem one Laurentius Joannes, surnamed _A¢ditus 
or Custos, one of a most distinguished and honorable fam- 
ily. When in the woods strolling one day, it happened 
that he undertook the experiment of fashioning the bark of 
a beech tree in the form of letters, which he afterward 
impressed upon a leaf of paper. He succeeded so happily 
in this that he aspired to greater things, inventing, first of 
all, an ink thicker and more viscid than that of the scribes, 
for he found that the common ink spread or blotted. He 
subsequently changed the letters of beech wood for those of 
lead, and these again for letters of tin, because tin was a 
less flexible material, harder, and more durable. 

Junius further states that Coster was quite successful in 
his new business and added to his facilities by employing 
several hands, one of whom subsequently, on a certain 
Christmas eve, stole a quantity of Coster’s type and went to 
Amsterdam, afterward to Cologne, and finally from thence to 
Mentz, and being possessed of all the technical skill con- 
nected with the art he opened an office and reaped an 
abundant reward from the fruits of his theft. 

In writing of the inventor, Junius seems particularly 
anxious that we should note that Coster was a man of 
wealth, leisure, and ‘‘of cultivated and enlarged capaci- 
ties’’ in order ‘‘ that all the world may know that this art 
was invented in a reputable and honorable family and not 
among plebeians.”’ 

In the archives of Haarlem there appears at that time 
only one man of the name given by Junius, and he was a 
tallow chandler who sold oil and candles. Of course there 
is nothing in connection with this calling which would pre- 
vent anyone who followed it from making a great invention, 
but it is interesting to note that the only contemporary 
records ignore him as an inventor and publisher and men- 
tion him only in several transactions in connection with the 
oil and tallow business, and at a time when Junius would 
have us believe that he was a wealthy citizen and a man 
of leisure. But it may be that this tallow business was 
merely a rich man’s hobby and that he sold candles as a 
pastime. 

Junius, who was the first author who had the fortitude to 
give a name and date to a personage by whom the glory of 
Holland is so enhanced, was employed (at his own sugges- 
tion) to write a history of Holland, and it is only natural 
that he should use his utmost endeavors to secure for his 
country as much of glory and honor as possible. The work 
on which he was engaged was to have been written in six 
volumes, but all the states were not satisfied with the pro- 
duction and he was bought off by their paying him a good 
round sum to not publish the work. After Junius’s death 
his son compiled the unfinished works of his father and pub- 
lished them. 

There are many features of his writings which make him 
not infallible as a writer and historian. In the volume of 
‘‘ Batavia’’ are statements which he without doubt believed, 
but which to us are incredible, and altogether it seems to 
us that the writings upon which all of Haarlem’s claims 
rest are exceedingly shaky and untrustworthy. That Junius 
was a scholar of most thorough education there can be no 
doubt, and his patriotic zeal is most commendable, but it is 
most unfortunate that so many who have followed him in 
writing on the subject have relied so implicitly upon him as 
being an authority and have failed to consider the source of 
his information, which appears to have been the stories told 
by some old men of Haarlem of events of which they were 
in turn told, or which happened such a long time previously 
that there was no evidence to be found, so that it rested 
wholly upon their statements. 

Subsequent Dutch writers, in order to make more sure of 
the priority of their claims, took the liberty of changing the 
date given by Junius as the authentic one, shifting it back a 


few years to suit their purposes and convenience; the last 
one in each case with much diligence and commendable zeal 
going back of the date given by the one who did the same 
thing before him. Without this custom ceases we may rea- 
sonably expect to see the statement made in some future 
publication that the story of the wanderings of Ulysses was 
written by Homer as a special correspondent to the Haar- 
lem Dispatch, Coster’s afternoon daily. 

Those who believe in the claims of Coster as set forth by 
Junius are many, especially in Holland, where it has been 
said it is an article of national faith, as is attested by the 
numerous monuments which have been erected in his honor 
as well as the great number of prints, inscriptions and por- 
traits (no two of which are alike) which ascribe to him the 
honor due the inventor of this most noble art. 





LOWD’S METHOD OF SENDING PICTURES BY TELE- 
GRAPH. 


INCE the announcement some few months ago that Mr. 
W. H. Lowd, a train dispatcher, of Duluth, Minne- 
sota, had devised a system whereby pictures or dia- 
grams could be sent by telegraph, a good deal of interest 
has been shown in the practical working of the plan, not 
only by newspaper men, but by the general public as well. 
Mr. Lowd has furnished to THE INLAND PRINTER a concise 
description of his cipher chart which, with the portion here 
reproduced in connection with the specimen dispatch, will 
make the scheme intelligible to anyone. Mr. Lowd states 
that opinions vary regarding the merit of the invention: 
some consider it altogether too complicated, while others see 
through it at once. It certainly promises well, and inas- 
much as its practical value can very readily be tested if 
placed in competent hands adverse judgment should be held 
in abeyance. If the first tests of the invention are proved 
satisfactory, the value of Mr. Lowd’s conception will 
increase as the operators become familiar with it and 
acquire dexterity in transcription. Following is the 
description furnished by the inventor: 

Lowd’s cipher chart, copyrighted 1895, by Wesly H. 
Lowd, consists of a sheet of paper on which are ruled 1,156 
square blocks, about a quarter of an inch square, which are 
each divided into nine lesser squares, and all the squares in 
each block are understood to be numbered from one to nine. 
Across the top and bottom are short words which name the 
blocks across the sheet, and on either side are other short 
words which name the blocks up and down the sheet. 
These words are used in the same manner as used on atlases 
and maps to locate certain places: First the word at the 
side, then the word at the top or bottom; where they inter- 
sect being the place wanted. A picture to be transmitted 
by telegraph must first be put upon a chart either by 
an artist or by anyone not an artist who can manipulate a 
pantograph. A small picture should be enlarged, a large 
picture should be reduced, and either can be drawn off at 
its original size, with the aid of another pantograph, after its 
reproduction on the chart at destination. After the picture 
is on the chart you begin at any place and write a cipher. 
Always write the word on the side first and then the word 
at the top or bottom (they being the same), and then the 
number of the small square in the block where the two 
words intersect. This being the starting point, follow the 
line with the eye and, where it turns or makes a different 
angle, write the word at side and then top and number of 
square in this block and follow the line along in this man- 
ner to its end, checking these off as you go along so as not to 
miss any or duplicate them; use the word ‘‘from”’ for a 
new starting point and follow all the other lines along in 
the same manner. For fine work use the figures in two 
squares as a fraction, 3, 4, %, %, 3, etc., to indicate lines 
between the squares. If any shading it may be given by 
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The word * From” denotes a new starting point. Keep the pencil on the 
paper until the word ‘“‘From” appears again. When figures follow each 
other as (1 5 4 etc.) they are the ones in the block last indicated by words. 
The word * To” is understood. 

From Ruth Ned 8 “To” May mine 6 Josie Nick 8 when Nick 2 great 
mine 3 great Jim ? bright Jim § bright mine 87 boat mine } § March mine 
3 4 Knight mine ? fish mine 7 foam mine 3 foam Nick § bushy Ned 3 § bushy 
Nick 7 smoke Nick 3 smoke can 7.”’ 

From bushy Ned 3 7 dream Jim 1 gusty mine 5 corner Jim 9 weaver 
mine 6. 

From bushy Ned 7 dream Ned 7 burch Nick 1. 

From dream Ned 3 birch Ned 4. 

From Bushy Ned 3 6 dream Ned 6 $ Buffalo Bill 9 weaver Ned 4. 

From Buffalo Bill 9 weaver Mack 9 birch Mack 2. 

From dream Ned 6 corner log 3 corner limb 8 Buffalo Mack 4 weaver 
Mack 9. 

From dream Ned 4 dream Bill 4 dream Mack } gusty log ? corner log 3. 

From foam horn 4 § bushy hall 4 smoke limb 2 dream log 1 dream Mack }. 

From smoke fan 2 gusty log ? dream log 1. 

From foam fan % bushy fan § smoke fan 2 dream hall 3 rich wood 2. 

From rich hall 5 buffalo fly § corner fan 8 dream hall § market man 8 rich 
log 5. 

From foam horn 4 foam fan 1 bushy fly 9 smoke Tom 8 gusty much 2. 

From smoke Tom 8 gusty Tom 9 market fly 5 § corner fan 8. 

From Ruth Ned 8 Paul Nick 1 3 Helen Wood ? Helen limb ? Helen hall 1 
Helen horn 7 Paul fan 5 Ruth fly 1 burn Tom 9 Josie Tom } when Tom } 
bright fly 5 Knight fan 9 foam horn 4. 

From March mine ? March Nick @ 6 5. 

From bright mine 7 6 boat Nick 3 bright Nick 65 3. 

From bright mine 3 8. 

From when Nick ¢ when Ned 3 4 when Bill 6 when Ned 5 9 { ¢ 5. 

From when Ned 9 great Ned 3 3. 

From Josie Bill { Josie Nick § ¢ Josie Ned ¢ when Bill 4. 

From Ruth Ned 8 Ruth Bill § 4 Ruth Mack ¢ Paul log § Paul limb1 
Paul man § }. 

From Ruth Mack ¢ burn log 2 9 May Mack § Josie Mack 4 5 Josie log 3 
great log $ great limb 21 ¢ great man 9. 

From great man 1 4 great hall 2 ¢ great horn § bright horn 8 boat hall 5 
March Man 1 March limb 5 ? boat man 9. 

From bright man 5 § § boat man 2 ? boat hall 3 bright hall { great man 
§ ¢ great hall 1 § bright hall 6 boat hall 1. 

From bushy Ned 3 bushy Bill } smoke Bill 1 dréam Bill 4. 

From corner limb § corner man §. 

From Josie mine 5 3 4. 

Hair cut close on back of head and neck. Hair parted and combed 


forward and up. 


saying: ‘‘ Shade block so and so light or dark, as case may 
be, also different colors.’’ 

The picture is now a cipher message. Hand the message 
to an operator. The person addressed must be supplied 
with duplicate charts. When he receives the cipher message 
he takes a chart, and, by beginning where the sender began, 
draws his pencil from point to point, as indicated in the 
cipher, practically keeping the pencil on the paper until 
told to make a new starting point. When he has finished 
he has an exact duplicate of what is on the original chart 
many miles away, and nothing has been said as to what the 
picture was or would be when finished, the person receiv- 
ing the cipher simply drawing his pencil from point to 
point, and placing the shading in the same place as on the 
original, and as directed by the cipher. A short descrip- 
tion would certainly help an artist to touch up the picture. 
But an artist that has the outlines and principal points can 
finish up without a description. The cut of Mr. Lowd here- 
with reproduced is a good likeness, and.when conveyed by 
his chart and cipher message only contains 463 words, 
which is not a long special for any newspaper to receive, 
and all interested know the cost of such specials. A draw- 
ing from this 463-word special has been accurately drawn 
by one of an artist in less than thirty minutes’ time. The 
chart also has letters or abbreviations of the words which 
can be used instead of the words when an operator has the 
chart with a picture on it, and an operator at the other end 
of a wire has a chart, and they carry on a conversation, 
the sending operator telling the receiver where to draw the 
lines, etc. But this is not recommended, it not being prac- 
ticable. Far better to have the operator send the message, 
and others draw from the message, as any point on the chart 
can be designated by three words. The more curves a pic- 
ture has in it, the larger the cipher, as the curves consist of 
short, straight lines. If a line was drawn from one corner 
of the chart to the other, it would not make a longer message 
than a line one-eighth of an inch long. 








Steckel, photo, Los Angeles. 
IN WEIGHTY CALCULATION. 





WHEN a Chinaman or Japanese says that any article 
‘*belongs proper kind’’ he means it is all right. When he 
says it is ‘‘ichiban’’ he means it is first-class. When he 
refers toa ‘‘learn pidgin’? he means an apprentice, and if 
he mentions a ‘‘joss pidgin’? he means a missionary. A 
gentleman remarked to the waiter at dinner that the chicken 
was very tough. ‘‘ No guess he chicken belong this year,”’ 
was the reply.— Chicago Record. ’ 








Copper half-tone by 
SANDERS ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
314 North Broadway, 

St. Louis, Mo. 














‘*‘MY OWN TRUE LOVE,” 





Photograph copyrighted by 
F, W. Guerin, St. Louis, Mo. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 


G. H. BUCHANAN & CO’S BUSINESS CARD. 


To the Editor: HIAWATHA, Kan., Sept. 16, 1895. 
One criticism, it seems to me, that can be made on the 
business card of G. H. Buchanan & Co., as asked for in 
September INLAND PRINTER, is that they used each letter 
beginning a word as an initial letter, and it, being of the 
same font and size, did not properly serve in that place. It 
would not be prominent enough for an initial letter. An- 
other criticism that suggests itself is that the word 
‘“*Printing’’ is the largest word in the largest type— as 
if the compositor intended to make it the prominent word 
and then forgot to put it in until he got his job up, and then 
“stuck it on’’ the last thing. The ivy leaf is too small for 
the place it occupies— if it had been larger it would have 
made an excellent background for two-color work. Sim- 
plicity is not everything. Neatness always commands 
respect. BEN F. HILDEBRAND. 








OUT-OF-WORK PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: MANDAN, N. D., September 6, 1895. 

The articles that have appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER 
on the subject of printers out of work must be of interest to 
everyone engaged in the printing business, whether as an 
employer or an employe. The fact is very apparent that 
with the advent of machines, there are too many men in the 
business. Daily, printers whom I hate to designate as 
‘*tramps,’’ come to my office seeking work, and they give as 
an explanation.of their being on the tramp that machines 
have driven them out of employment. They tell me that in 
many small towns two or three papers club together and 
get a machine, and thus cheapen their composition. I hate 
to believe that your Baltimore correspondent, who writes in 
the August issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, has solved the 
problem when he suggests that printers out of work should 
seek for positions as janitors in office buildings, watchmen 
in banking institutions or salesmen in stationery stores. 
These positions require no especial previous training. Any 
man of fair address and common-school education can fill 
such positions with satisfaction. It is always to be 
regretted when a man possessing a trade is obliged to go 
out into the market and compete with those who have none. 

The printer, because of having followed his business for 
a number of years, gathers a vast amount of information 
which a bricklayer or stonemason would not acquire. If he 
must leave the printing, business, it should certainly be to 
go into some occupation where this general store of informa- 
tion could be utilized. But where? That is the all-impor- 
tant question. All branches of labor seem to be occupied. 
Every now and again we see a new industry start up, such 
as the manufacture of bicycles, but the out-of-work printer 
cannot drop into that niche. It requires a different kind of 
mechanical knowledge and experience. 

I used to believe that as typesetting machines came into 
use more type would be set by the newspaper proprietor, 
and that in the long run about as many printers would be 
employed. But my belief in that regard was not correct. 
There is a tendency to ridicule the enormity of the Sunday 


editions of the large dailies. It seems to be very generally 
considered by the public that there was enough reading 
matter put forth even before machine typesetting was in 
vogue. This clubbing together of country. newspapers to 
buy and use a machine was something that I did not look 
for, and it is the means of throwing out a large number of 
good men. 

It does no good to inveigh against labor-saving machin- 
ery. The country newspaper owner is unwise if he does 
not take advantage of every labor-saving contrivance that is 
within his means, and that would lessen the cost per week 
of putting out his paper. He must be in line with the age. 
It may .be that when he puts in his new machinery he is 
obliged to discharge an employe or two who has worked for 
him for years. But what is he to do? Many a country 
editor with several thousands of dollars invested in his 
business, has struggled along for several years past against 
adverse conditions, barely able to clear expenses and live. 

Experience and observation teach me that it behooves the 
printer who is working for wages to cultivate individual 
thrift. You may look for panaceas where you will —ever 
since the world began individual thrift is the thing without 
which men cannot rise above such conditions as now over- 
take the printer who loses his job through the introduction 
of the machine. When the thrifty man earns 50 cents a day 
he spends less than that. When he gets a rise of wage he 
spends more, but still less than he earns. What is capital 
but the surplus— what men have saved, instead of spent ? 
The man who is earning the wages that are now paid to the 
journeyman printer will ask how he can save anything. It 
can be done; it isdone. Those who do it are the men who 
are not worried all the time for fear their jobs will quit. It 
will take generations for the world to learn the lesson of 
individual thrift. Perhaps the world is going backward on 
the subject. However that may be, happy is the man, 
whether he is a printer or something else, who has learned 
the lesson of personal thrift. R. M. TUTTLE. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor: EDINBURGH, August 17, 1895. 

Now that the din and turmoil of the general. election is 
over, and we are assured of a settled government for five or 
six years, printers are hoping that they will get their fair 
share of the revival in trade which is expected. For the 
depression we have passed through has been unparalleled in 
the printing business. 

Competition and undercutting in prices are as great here 
as they can be. Books are “dirt cheap.’’ I bought, only 
the other day, in a large drapery store, a copy of Car- 
lyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution,’’ 624 crown octavo pages, on fair 
paper, bound in cloth, gilt top, for the sum of 10%d. (21 
cents). Where could the profit be ? 

During the recent election some smart feats were done 
both in printing and reporting. To give one instance of the 
former: The last sheets of the ‘‘ Campaign Guide,”’ a Union- 
ist handbook, were only received by the printers, Messrs. 
Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., of this city, in the early hours of 
a Friday morning. When I say that this was a volume of 
630 demy octavo pages, and that the following day (Saturday) 
the book was on sale in the shops, it will be evident that no 
time was lost by the printers or bookbinders. 

The failure of the Glasgow L£cho is one of the hardest 
blows that has been dealt to organized trade-unionism in this 
country. It was started after the dispute in the (t/izen 
office in Glasgow, over two years ago, and great hopes were 
aroused from its early success. Its first number was issued 
on May 8, 1893, and 150,000 copies of it were sold. A weekly 
Echo, also at a half-penny, was published, but it only lasted 
six months. It was an open secret that for many months 
the Echo was in a shaky condition, and its last number was 
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issued on August 4. Scottish printers are heavy losers by 
this disaster. They fathered it; they had belief in it; they 
put their trust and their money in it. When the proposal 
was first mooted to start a newspaper owned by the work- 
ing class, and in their interests, it was recognized that the 
half-penny evening paper was the ideal workman’s journal. 
And seizing what they thought a propitious moment, the 
printers in Glasgow put their shoulders to the wheel, and, 
after great effort and self-sacrifice, sent forth the Echo. The 
Scottish Typographical Association is a heavy loser by this 
failure. Most of the branches have large sums in it, and 
many printers put a large share of their savings into it; but 
apart from the monetary loss, which is great, this has proved 
once more that workingmen will not support their own 
journals. The Echo, doubtless, made mistakes, but what 
paper does not? The #cho has failed because of a lack of 
proper spirit in the people whose interests and principles it 
contended for. It is rumored that it will shortly be revived 
by an enterprising journalist under a new name. 
GF: S: 





EDUCATIONAL AND APPRENTICESHIP QUESTION. 


To the Editor: MANCHESTER, N. H., Sept. 14, 1895. 

A question which deserves more than ordinary attention 
and discussion is one which appeared in the August number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER under the title of ‘‘ Educational 
Qualification for Typesetting.”’ 

Much speculation has been made as to the cause for the 
degeneration of the ‘‘comp.’’ of today, and many theories 
have been advanced for the intelligent advancement and 
improvement among the coming followers of Franklin. The 
true cause for this lack of education among our typesetters, 
I believe, is almost entirely due to the selection and early 
training of the apprentice. If this be true, then the point 
to be dwelt upon is, upon whom should this responsibility 
rest and by what method should we bring about this much 
needed reform? In reading Mr. Teall’s article one would be 
apt to believe the typographical union to be at fault; while, 
as a union man, I cannot help but agree, yet differ, from 
him, and I shall try to illustrate my position only by per- 
sonal observations. 

The smaller offices of both city and country are much at 
fault for the present stand taken in the apprenticeship ques- 
tion, and it is in these offices that the union is least organ- 
ized. This is no doubt caused by the small amount of capital 
at the command of such firms. Not being able to equip 
their plants with the more modern improvements, they seek 
to meet the present sharp competition by cheap labor. In 
this class of offices one may find a larger proportion of 
apprentices than journeymen, as well as apprentices taken 
in without any consideration as to their fitness or qualifica- 
tion for the requirements of the art. They are induced to 
enter the office by ‘‘ glowing pictures,’’ and are told that by 
working a few years they will be able to command the 
princely salary of a ‘‘ jour.’’; besides, they will undoubtedly 
become proprietors of large establishments. As one pro- 
prietor said when hiring a boy: ‘‘ I began at $2 a week. 
Look at this office and see whereIam!”’ This talk tends to 
make the boy loathe the humble work which he may be called 
upon to perform. Soon his American ambition gets the bet- 
ter of him and he strikes out as a full-fledged journeyman 
to conquer the world. Again, it is said that the journey- 
men do not try to teach the apprentice as they ought. It is 
here that the employer should help the union to enforce its 
apprenticeship laws. Many offices have so many that it is 
utterly impossible to devote as much time as should be 
devoted to them and turn out the work required of a jour- 
neyman. Consequently the boy is given a piece of copy to 
get rid of him, and he is lost to mind until the proof is to be 
corrected, and the air is then made blue with Vag 





Another practice used to save the bother of teaching the 
apprentice is to seud him on an errand to a neighboring 
office after a ‘‘ quad-splitter’’ or the like. These methods 
do accomplish their end, for the average youth soon becomes 
indolent, careless, and will do most anything rather than 
ask for information. The writer remembers an incident, 
when a ‘‘sheet’’ was about ready for press and all hands 
were in a hurry, the foreman told the ‘‘devil’’ to ‘“‘ go and 
lose himself.’? For the time being he was lost to the 
thoughts of all, but when the papers were ready to go to 
the post office it was seen how thoroughly the boy had 
heeded the command. At a late hour he was found asleep 
under a pile of waste paper. 

The present degeneration is not alone due to a lack of 
care in the selection and early training of the apprentice, 
but also to the cutting up of the trade into branches. The 
all-around men are, comparatively speaking, a thing of the 
past. Today we find the craft divided into pressmen, 
feeders, news compositors, job compositors, book compos- 
itors, stone men, ad. men, etc. It is no doubt true that ‘‘a 
jack-of-all-trades is master of none,’’ yet the following of 
this rule in the hurry of the times is a great drawback to 
the art preservative. Comparatively few compositors are 
able to impose the more common forms or set tabular matter, 
and few pressmen are able to rectify an oversight of a 
‘*stone man.’’ There seems to be no sympathy whatever 
among the different branches; and who can say that any 
man can become a ‘‘ master ’”’ of any one without a knowl- 
edge of the others ? The compositor should have sufficient 
knowledge of the pressroom to properly fit a job for the 
press, and the pressman should have sufficient knowledge of 
composition to rectify many faults for which he now returns 
forms to the composing room. I cannot now call to mind 
any trade whose branches are so dependent one upon the 
other as that of printing, and yet there is none with such a 
lack of sympathy. It is needless to call attention to the sav- 
ing in expense to the proprietor by a more general knowl- 
edge. There seems to be but one solution, to the writer, to 
the present stand taken, and that is the labor question. By 
the present branch system a lack of sympathy in a trade is 
cultivated. Thus organization is difficult and employers 
can take more advantage of their employes without endan- 
gering themselves. The Typographical-Pressmen contro- 
versy is a notable example. 

By the introduction of the typesetting machine “ straight- 
matter men’’ are forced into the jobroom, many without 
any knowledge of the blending of job faces. Although 
history proves that labor-saving machinery is a help rather 
than a detriment, yet the cry of ‘‘ Poor workmen!’’ becomes 
more noticeable upon its advent, for the above reason. 
It is to be hoped, and with some degree of foundation, 
that the typesetting machine will eventually weed out the 
less skilled workmen, and particularly the unreliable 
element. 

Extreme care should be taken in the selection of the 
future representatives of our chosen art, and some general 
system adopted and codperated in by master printer and 
union. An applicant for apprenticeship should be at least 
seventeen years of age, and have reached the higher studies 
of our public schools. They should be subjected to an impar- 
tial and rigid examination in reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, etc., as well as a careful investigation 
of minor points of natural fitness made. It is well to remem- 
ber that in the early training a great duty is devolved upon 
both employer and fellow-workman. ‘‘Asa twig is bent so 
is a tree inclined’’; thus, with an apprentice, the first 
impressions may be the making or the ruin of a future 
craftsman. Whether spoken or not at the time of the en- 
gagement, it is understood, when seeking to learn a trade, 
that wages are but a part of the compensation to be received 
for the first few years of service. A foreman on a New 
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York daily once said to a ‘print’? under him, after ask- 
ing him ‘‘ where he came from,’ ‘‘I feel sorry for you, as 
you have been greatly wronged ; go home and institute legal 
proceedings against your former employer. I will go asa 
witness and guarantee you will win the case.’’ 

An employer should consider that it takes time to instruct 
apprentices, and allow his journeymen sufficient time to 
instruct, and the journeymen should consider the respon- 
sibility imposed upon them and patiently give careful and 
minute instruction. If an apprentice shows no aptitude for 
the work, discharge him, for you are merely doing the boy 
a favor. 

The apprenticeship question is all-important today, and, 
by a close application to some such rules as mentioned, 
much may be done for the uplifting of our beloved calling. 

JOHN P. ARTHUR. 





REPORT UPON THE AMERICAN PRINTING TRADE 
BY FRENCH EXPERTS. 


To the Editor: Paris, France, August 20, 1895. 

What may be called Blue Book literature in France is not 
characterized by earliness of appearance. However, when 
it is published, it is always carefully edited, and unex- 
ceptionably printed —but not more so than the official 
productions of the United States and England. The Minis- 
ter of Commerce sent delegates of the leading professions to 
study and report upon the exhibits at the Chicago World’s 
Fair, and to give a résumé of their impressions, among 
others, upon the printing trade in the states, as studied 
de visu, in some of the leading printing offices of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, etc. The two gentlemen 
told off for this work were Messrs. Barbot and Debés. As 
working printers, they never wandered into any side ques- 
tions respecting the social status of the printers; they 
merely examined plant and processes. Their verdict is 
briefly this, that, excepting the Hoe machine, they saw 
nothing superior to what already exists in France, and 
that some of the claimed American printing superiorities 
are but copies of French inventions and processes. That 
will be rather new for Americans, and indeed for other 
countries here which accepted without discussion, based 
upon actual outputs, the first letter in the first line, for 
American typography. As the delegates challenge the 
American printers to prove the contrary of their conclu- 
sions, at the 1900 exhibition, it would be prudent in the 
meantime to accept the report of Messrs. Barbot and Debés 
cum grano salis, particularly as they assert the marvels of 
industry in general, attributed to America, belong to the 
world of ‘‘legends.’’ This is overdoing it. 

In the industrial part of typecasting, the delegates 
declare, Americans have not made any great progress ; the 
composition of the metal is the same as what is generally 
adopted in foundries, and the best typecasting machine 
exhibited by a Chicago typefounder was simply the latest 
model of a Parisian machine. It cast 130 letters per minute, 
before the eyes of visitors. The same firm claimed to have a 
machine capable of casting 180 letters per: minute, but the 
‘‘ wonder ’’ was not very visible, being ‘‘dissimulated ”’ in 
the salon. 

Fault is found with the great variety of fantastic types, 
often of whimsical taste, and that the delegates decline 
to rank as serious for typography—hint such is adver- 
tising type — what surely cannot be a drawback ; the more 
so, as bizarre letters commence to ‘‘catch on’’in Paris, 
and so is an agreeable change from the dominating monot- 
ony that only a Louis XIV courtier could applaud —when his 
master led the way. Naturally one turns searchingly for 
the opinion of the delegates on the linotype machine. They 
are opposed to machine setting of type. As Sir Roger de 
Coverley observed of the famous lawsuit, a good deal is to 


be said on both sides. The delegates are strongly opposed 
to the composing machines, but the newspaper offices in 
which they are employed — not in France, for there are only 
one or two — in England, as well as in the States, ought to 
suggest modesty respecting any wholesale condemnation. 
The reporters commit a mistake when they state, ‘“‘the 
machines are very well known in France.’’ The attempt 
to display one publicly in Paris has, it is said, fallen 
through. No Frenchman would lock up $3,000—the price 
quoted — for a linotype that could not be fed with work, still 
less hire the machine—as is said to be the plan in the 
States —for $100 per month. The delegates seem to return 
upon their hostility to machine composition, since they avow 
the future is in its favor. 

For stereotyping, galvanos, etc., such are on a level with 
the identical processes in use at Paris; the same tools are 
employed; the work, however, in America appears to be 
more rapidly executed. The latter remark applies more 
forcibly to photo-graving, where the zinc block is quite com- 
monly delivered, after the receipt of the pen sketch, in two 
hours. The metals, zinc or copper, and the nitric or muri- 
atic acids, are the same as employed in France for photo- 
graving, while ‘‘the lined glass for simili-graving has to be 
imported from France.’’ Asa general remark, the presses 
employed in an American office are admitted to be more mas- 
sive than those in France, thus offering a greater resistance 
and more durability. Double machines are very rare; the 
inkers are nearly always cylindrical. Attention is drawn 
especially to a retiration press for working off quadruple 
royal sheets, for de luxe publications, at the rate of 2,000 
copies, an hour; but exacting ‘‘a week to prepare!’’ The 
Hoe press appears to have taken the breath away from the 
delegates ; first, its price, $30,000 ; then its power to strike 
off 48,000 copies per hour — but the size of the sheet is not 
stated. It appears that to possess an American machine, 
executing the same amount of work as a French press, double 
the price, and even more, must be given. <A few years ago, 
when visiting the office of Le Petit Journal, I asked M. 
Marinoni why he did not try the American market with his 
machines, and he replied, the import duty was too high. 
Machines of the Hoe type could not find a sale in France, as 
no journal has a circulation to justify their purchase. 

The delegates admit—and it is a true bill—that the 
superiority of American over European printing is due to 
its receiving greater care, and the use of better paper. There 
are other causes in France, at least, to explain this inferior- 
ity ; clients do not allow sufficient time for the execution of 
their orders; they think that artistic printing, whether in 
black or colors, ought to be effected as if repairing the heels 
of boots, or hurling an old hat into a demt-vierge condition. 
The delegates, in conclusion, congratulate the printing trade 
in the New World to be free from the competition of cut- 
throat prices as in France; but, as America grows older, 
that evil is reserved for her. Finally, except in the Hoe 
machine, the consequence of a difference in social needs, 
and not to the inability of French engineers to construct 
parallel presses, the States possess no superiority in the art 
of printing over France; besides, the matter can be readily 
tested in 1900. And as John Gilpin would say, ‘‘may we be 
there to see.”’ E. C. 





THERE is such a thing as being too truthful. The other 
day we received the copy for a job of tickets for a “ pie 
sociable.’”? Among other things this most remarkable copy 
stated that it ‘‘ was to be hell in the parsonage.’ Some in 
the office claimed that as there were other errors in the copy 
that it was simply an error in spelling — that it should have 
been “‘held.”” On the other hand, it might have been their 
way of announcing that there was to be a lively time. You 
can take your choice of the two theories.—Arthur K. Taylor. 
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HE work of Mr. E. P. Bird is familiar to the readers 
of eastern journals, and we are pleased at this time 
to be able to present to our readers, in the cover 

design and department headings to this number, together 
with the specimens which are used with these notes, the 
latest and undoubtedly the strongest work which Mr. Bird 
has produced. 

Mr. Bird has been a resident of Boston all his life. 
Graduating from the Boston public. schools, he immediately 


entered the Massachusetts Institute of Technology with the. 


intention of taking up architecture as his life’s work. 
Through his experience there gained he has his knowl- 
edge of light and shade, the handling of color, the systems of 
pen work—in short, the fundamental basis upon which he has 
built his knowledge of designing. He is confident that any 
young man who has evidence of talent would gain an ines- 
timable amount of good by taking a course in this school or 
a similar technical institute. 

After graduating he was appointed head designer for the 
Boston Photogravure Company, and was afterward with the 
Art Publishing Company. After three years’ experience in 
the latter company, under Mr. J. B. Millet (brother to 
Frank D., of World’s Fair note), Mr. Bird went into business 
for himself. The first order he received was the embellish- 
ment of ‘‘Famous Composers and Their Work,’ edited by 
Theodore Thomas, Carl Clausen and Professor Paine, of 
Harvard, and published by the J. B. Millet Company. He 
has contributed to Vogue, the Cosmopolitan Magazine, Out- 
ing, the Youth’s Companion, the Echo, and Harper’s Young 
People. His designs appear on the following covers: The 
L. A. W. Bulletin, the New Galaxy, the Green Bag, the 
Boston Home Journal, and he has just completed a new 
design for WceClure’s Magazine. He has contributed to all 
the trade journals in printorial lines, the Paper and Press, 
Engraver and Printer, etc., and to the representative wheat 
and grain paper, the Northwestern Miller. 

Being elected on the board of editors of ‘‘ The Technique, 
’91,’? Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he found he 
had an inclination toward designing rather, or in preference 
to, architecture, and from this time he became greatly inter- 
ested in illustrating and superintending college annuals, 
having worked on nineteen up to date, the last being ‘‘ The 
Blue and Gold,’’ University of California. The editors on 
the preface page have this to say: ‘‘The editors take great 
pride in the artistic work of this book. We believe that Mr. 
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Bird’s work has never been surpassed by any college 
annual. Mr. Bird has given us many valuable suggestions, 
our business relations with him have been most pleasant, 
and we heartily recommend him to our successors.”’ 

Mr. Bird became interested in advertising work through 
his introduction to Mr. Frank Seaman, New York, this 
gentleman’s orders giving him a knowledge of the require- 
ments of advertising designing, namely, good ideas strik- 
ingly placed, concentrated blacks and clear lettering. 
Notable designs in this work by him have been for the 
Rock Island and Santa Fé routes. 

In designing, Mr. Bird prefers the use of blacks to light- 
tone effects, which preference has been greatly strength- 
ened by the increase in demand for advertising effects and 
the recent poster craze. He takes delight in carrying a 
motive through a design. He thinks that the only field 
untouched, comparatively speaking, is the combination of 
half-tone and line plate, especially in its adaptability. to 
designing purposes. 

When Mr. Bird receives an order to make a design he 
never commences on paper until he has the idea clearly 
demonstrated in his mind. He cannot conceive an artist 
who does not see effects and layouts in this way, especially 
if he claims to have any originality. 

Personally, Mr. Bird is a gentleman of pleasing and 
affable manners, and among his large clientele he is held in 
high estimation, both in respect to his great native ability 
and his many agreeable personal qualities. He has a culti- 
vated appreciation for art in all its varied forms, and is 
totally void of jealous underrating of the work of brother 
artists. 














COMBINATION DESIGN IN WASH AND PEN WORK, BY E. B. Brrp. 
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PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB NO. 1— ROCKFORD, 
ILLINOIS. 


HE Printers’ Technical Club, of Rockford, Illinois, 
has the distinction of being the only club of a like 
character on the American continent. Organized Feb- 
ruary 18, 1895, it has been successful from the start, and its 
membership has steadily increased. The constitution and 
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DESIGNED By E. B. Birp. 


by-laws, which have just been issued in pamphlet form by 
the club, show the number of members to be forty-two. 
The officers are: F. A. Gehring, president ; Herbert Cal- 
vert, vice-president; J. E. Rickert, secretary-treasurer ; 
Theo. W. Clark, director ; Henry A. Bronson, critic; F. S. 
Horner, Charles E. Bennett, John R. Bertsch, executive con- 
mittee; James Calvert, Henry Lambert, William Madeley, 
library committee. 

The preamble to the constitution and by-laws declares the 
purpose of the club to be to create pleasant and cordial rela- 
tions between composing and press rooms, and the craft in 
general; to make the purpose of employer and employe one; 
to establish, if possible, a courteous spirit between printing 
establishments in the same locality ; to educate all connected 
with the art in all its branches; to encourage a reasonable 
term of apprenticeship and the mastering of the entire 
trade, thus substituting all-around workmen for specialists ; 
to educate the public in their judgment of printing, that the 
efforts of the skilled workman may be stimulated by popu- 
lar appreciation. 

Article II. of the constitution further states the object of 
the organization: ‘‘ To advance our knowledge of the print- 
ing trade and to better ourselves as workmen. To read and 
study that we may be able to talk intelligently on all points 
of the business. To impart such knowledge to one another, 


and to assist each other in our everyday work. To lend 
a kindly hand to those beginning the trade, and to assist 
them with suggestions.”’ 

The club meets at 7:30 every Monday evening, and each 
succeeding meeting shows greater interest and improvement. 
The charge of the programme wasat first placed in the hands 
of a committee, but this was found to have many inconven- 
iences in the way of consultations, and of late a programme 
director has been elected. The director prepares the pro- 
gramme for each week and selects and notifies the members 
who are to read papers on given subjects or exemplify in 
practical work any problems under consideration. The 
programme cards are prepared weekly; some of them are 
sent by mail, but a large number are for general distribu- 
tion among printers, members of the club or prospective 
members. We reproduce one of these card programmes, 
which is an average specimen of those issued weekly : 


PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB, 
MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 10. 


Machine Work and its Effect on the Compositor. 
JouHn E. RICKERT. 

Comments and Questions. 

Book and Pamphlet Printing. General details of imposition. Making mar- 
gins. Allowing for irregularities. Cover pages wider than body, how 
disposed of. 

E. F. WILSon. 

Comments and Questions. 

Embossing — Continuation of the study began at our last meeting. 

Each member should prepare a question for the Query Box, to be answered 
at this meeting. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Following is a list of books on the subject of Printing, to be found in 
Rockford Public Library : 


American Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking ................ 8118:4 
EN Sas ed oka cus Aad see sein sce aw ese bean sess . 8111:11 
Oe ae MNT EMS ROR 61523 5s (hie sian sation mols a See View os be Glad-siaiew's » oss 0Rimaee 8111:10 
PENN CR AMON S25 ois scined'e ¥acisew Seka. Ses Ewen kusi tes b¥abcwss sees 343322 
ANE NN ile one ost i Dac dons Sb Sooo Ss: So by bak Bh le wou MeeeeS 8118:5 
eg Rs eo See SPE aires Gea a I 8521:38 
American encyclopedia Of Printing o.0.....:06 65 i ciscs cosines scceessce'e 848: 26 
NER ETRE <5. So sp aiknie'g «sno Ue po hes og esls sa seass oe C1:23 
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The question box is admittedly the most valuable feature 
of the programme. The list given below, made at random 
from some of the questions propounded at a recent meeting, 
shows the character of these inquiries, and the instructive 
and suggestive information they are calculated to bring out. 


FROM QUERY Box OF SEPTEMBER 9, 1895. 

What kind of leaders are best — hyphen or period ? 

Is there a letter more appropriate than script for wedding, etc., invita- 
tions ? 

What is the best way to tighten type in a mortised cut ? 

Why are the headlines omitted from the second page of each section of 
the Chicago papers ? 

Which ink is best for jobwork — black or blue-black ? 

How are chases made? 

Is justifying necessary? What percentage of time is consumed by it? 
Have we finer pages typographically than blank verse ? 

What is a stop-cylinder press’ point of superiority, do the type receive 
two inkings, and why is it built thus? 

THE INLAND PRINTER is a firm believer in the perma- 
nent value of clubs patterned after the Rockford Club, and 
has steadily used its influence in furthering their forma- 
tion. Desiring to offer to printers generally the best argu- 
ments in the favor of such clubs, a prize was recently 
offered to the membership of the Rockford Club for the best 
essay on the advantages of printers’ technical clubs. The 
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proposition was accepted and the resulting contest created 
much interest. The committee of award reported as fol- 
lows: 

To the Printers’ Technical Club: 

The committee to whom was intrusted the awarding of a prize for excel- 
lence among six papers by members of the club, on the advantages of an 
organization such as yours, were greatly pleased with the originality of the 
papers, their diversity in treatment of the subject, and their evident desire 
to see members of the craft reach high attainments. 

In the judgment of the committee the prize properly belongs to the 
paper marked “G,”’ because of its fruitful suggestions for the usefulness 
and success of printers’ technical clubs. ‘The committee so awards the prize. 
In addition, the committee makes special mention of the paper marked “ B” 
for its high appreciation of the relationships and functions of a club of this 
character. Respectfully submitted, WILLIAM L. EaTOon, 

H. A. BRONSON, 
F. G. HOGLAND. 


REPORT TO THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ROCKFORD, Illinois, July 27, 1895. 
A. H. Mc Quilkin, Editor Inland Printer, Chicago, Hlinois: 

DEAR S1r,— We inclose you herewith the essays (six) and other matter 
referring to the late essay writing contest of our club. The report of the 
judges was adopted by unanimous vote of the club. They awarded the 
prize to Mr. F. A. Gehring, his paper being marked “ G.”’ 

Thanking you for your interest in the work of our club, and the kind- 
ness shown in making possible this contest, we are, 

Yours, in behalf of the club, 
F. S. HoRNER, 
C. E. BENNETT, 
J. R. BERTSCH, 
Executive Committee. 


In our next issue we shall publish Mr. Gehring’s essay 
and possibly some of the others, as space permits. In con- 
clusion, too much praise cannot be given to the president of 
the club for the energy and ability he has shown in organiz- 
ing the club and in conducting it to its present satisfactory 
state. 





A PLEA FOR A HOME FOR AGED AND INDIGENT 
WORKERS IN THE PRINTING CRAFTS. 


N the course of his address to the ninth annual conven- 
tion of the United Typothete of America, President 
Blakely eloquently urged the establishment of a home 

for aged and indigent printing craftsmen and writers. 

A subject on which I have lately had serious thoughts, 
said Mr. Blakely, relates to the unfortunate circumstances 
of many men who have given to our profession, in some 
of its branches, the labor of their lives, and yet in their 
declining years are dependent upon charity for the bread 
of life. Although they may have been diligent and exem- 
plary in their business and conduct, capricious fortune 
has passed them by. It has occurred in my reflections that 
it would bea noble act for the United Typothetz to found 
some institution wherein these disabled, worn-out and 
destitute representatives of our calling could be mercifully 
provided for—could be gathered into the sheltering arms 
of a home where all the essential comforts of life could be 
afforded them, and the sorrows of their advancing age and 
increasing infirmities be assuaged by the blessed assurance 
that their employers and friends had not forgotten them in 
their extremity. I feel convinced that as soon as some meas- 
ure of this kind shall have been properly presented to the 
large-minded and large-hearted men of our fraternity it will 
not lack support. It will not be necessary, either, to 
depend upon small contributions from a multitude of indi- 
viduals or of firms, although these would be invariably 
acceptable. Rivulets of gold will flow into the treasury 
from those betieficent ones who have reaped rich harvests 
from the toil of the employe whose declining years we shall 
strive to comfort and soothe. In the prosecution of our busi- 
ness and its kindred branches enormous fortunes have been 
made. The inventor, the manufacturer, the editor, news- 
gatherer, paper and inkmaker, typefounder, author and 
publisher, all have shared in the general success. The 
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fortunes of the Harpers, Medill, Hoe, De Vinne, Rand, 
Clements, Dana, Russell, Bonner, Bennett, McLean, Mor- 
gan, McKellar, Little the printer and Little the founder, 
Butler, Monroe, Lawson, Woodward, Pulitzer, McMichael, 
McNally — the list is too long to enumerate —testify to the 
profitable results of their business connections. These, all, 
are generous men, and will contribute liberally to our pro- 
jected enterprise. Glad, indeed, I say, will they be of the 
opportunity to demonstrate that they have not forgotten 
those who toiled with or for them in their manhood’s prime. 
I would have this charity extended to editors and authors, as 
well as printers, bearing in mind there was a time when 
the art of writing and printing was not divided as it is at 
present, but Caxton, Aldus and the Stephens were employed 
in every branch of it, and that even in our own day whoever 
contributes to the making of a book or of newspaper isa fol- 
lower of Gutenberg and Franklin. 

There are probably now in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada three or four thousand sick and dis- 
abled men who have labored in these various callings. Some 
became invalids early in life; others are afflicted with 
blindness or some similar calamity which prevents them 
from further effort, while others have grown old and are 
simply awaiting their summons to cross the dark river 
dividing this world from that beyond. 

The management of an institution such as I suggest 
ought to be largely in the hands of the Typothetz, but the 
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CoveER DESIGN By E. B. Brrp. 


widest fellowship and codperation should be _ invited. 
Representatives from other lines than pure typography 
should be on the board of trustees, and the establishment 
needs to be so conducted as to reflect the greatest credit upon 
the followers of the ‘‘art preservative.”’ I appeal to you, 
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my generous-hearted hearers, that this project may receive 
thoughtful attention from each and every one of you. 

You may come to the conclusion that some institution of 
learning or gallery of art would serve as a more fitting 
exposition of the purpose, the achievements and the pros- 
perity of those who have labored with us and in trades 
allied to ours. But surely, in this age of the world, when 
man is coming into a recognition of the brotherhood of man ; 
when individuals and corporations and communities of 
every kind are thinking not only of their own welfare and 
security but also of the needs of those less able, less 
favored, less fortunate than they have been, it becomes us to 
erect some monument that will do honor to us and to our 
kind. We should inaugurate some beneficent enterprise 
that will prove we are worthy inheritors of the great legacy 
bequeathed to us by the stout hearts and the steady minds 
which, groping after light in a benighted age, invented the 
tools and the methods by which the spiritual illumination 
they eagerly sought should be widely and freely diffused 
over the earth. Weare practicing an art which does more 
than any other to enlighten and elevate the minds of man- 
kind. It is by our craft that the sources of knowledge are 
laid open to the world. It is by the types which we set, 
the words which we print, that men, the poorest men, are 
enabled to read the Book of Life. We are daily ministers 
and sustainers of the intellect and the soul. Let us add to 
this noble work by which we earn our portion of material 
good, the still nobler work of sharing with others — of giv- 
ing of the bounty bestowed upon us and often heaped up and 
running over, a due measure for the benefit of such as have 
worked along our lines and failed, for one sad reason or 
another, to accumulate the store that would supply their 
necessities in the hour of weakness and suffering from ill- 
ness or old age. Surely, my appeal will not be in vain. I 
speak to men whose hearts are ever open to charity’s call; 
who have only to learn where and how they can lend a help- 
ing hand. Let us stand shoulder to shoulder, brethren of 
the Typothetez, and with united, earnest, untiring effort, 
build and endow a retreat for our distressed fellow-workers, 
in which they may pass gently and hopefully down the 
decline which leads to the gate opening into eternal life. 

I leave the thought with you, and may it move you, as it 
has me, to the desire for immediate action. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HOW TO MAKE SCRAP STOCK PAY. 
BY FRANK B. COVINGTON. 
HERE is hardly an office of any size but what has 
| bunches of scraps lying around the stockroom. 
These scraps look too good to throw away and yet 
are useless for all common purposes. The jobs that will fit 
their cases are few and far between. 

Scraps of cover papers, bonds, manilas, books, etc., can 
be utilized at little expense by the printer who has a turn 
for advertising. 

Some slack day go into your stockroom and pick them 
out and cut them into slips about 2% or 3 inches wide and 
3% or 4 inches long. At the same time cut strawboard for 
the’ backs. Set up a neat ad.—or several of them—and 
print same on the colored slips. Divide your white slips 
into amounts large enough for tabs, and place between every 
tenth sheet a prihted one; place your strawboard on the 
back, glue, and your scratch book is finished. 

Keep a supply always on hand; and it would also be a 
good plan to print on the inside of the back a small notice, 
inviting the user to call at your business place and get 
another book. 

Fill your bill collector’s pockets with these on the first of 
the month and your customers will get in the habit of being 
glad to see him, and will meet the bill with good grace. 


Business men like unique advertising, and above all, some- 
thing they can use. What is more, they will tell their 
friends about it, and out of your little scratch book you have 
gained a walking and a talking ad. that will bring to you 
friends and dollars in the days that are to come. 








Steckel, photo, Los Angeles. 
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RULES OF THE SYNDICATE OF PAPERMAKERS OF 
FRANCE. 


Our Paris correspondent writes that the syndicate of 
papermakers of France complain of dull times, due to cutting 
of prices and the increasing use of paper pulp. A short time 
ago the syndicate met, and adopted a ‘‘code,’’ by which 
they secure —— themselves — against all losses, by compelling 
the purchasers to accept impossible conditions. Nothing 
can be said against selling the paper either by the double 
hundredweight, or the ream of 500 or 480 sheets. But 
here is something like high fantasy: if a special make of 


paper has been commanded, the client is bound to take 


any excess manufactured to as high as twenty per cent. 
Thus, if you only ordered 100 reams, you can be com- 
pelled to accept 120. In addition, the purchaser will be 
bound to take fifteen per cent of the inferior sheets, and 
ten per cent of the second quality, while the third grade is 
to be discussed. Not only is the buyer thus forced to take 
twenty per cent more of first quality — for which he has no 
need, and three categories of percentages of inferior quali- 
ties that he could never use, but for which he is not the less 
called upon to pay. The buyer cannot be guaranteed the 
reproduction of the identical tint of his sample, which is 
not unreasonable, but to expect him to accept several sheets 
in the ream of a shade different, is asking too much. Fur- 
ther, the maker claims the right of a fluctuation of four per 
cent between the real and the nominal weight of his goods, 
and also that the weight of the packing paper be included to 
the extent of four per cent, so that if the printer orders, fol- 
lowing instructions of his client, paper at 46 pounds, he 
must accept a quality 40 pounds lighter. The maker 
demands, furthermore, the right of not being tied strictly to 
the size of the paper, nor to its composition unless specially 
agreed to the contrary. The manufacturer can thus com- 
pose the pulp as he pleases, and make the purchaser pay, at 
the price of first quality of paper, for all the chemicals and 
rag substitutes that he may employ. He alone is free to do 
as he likes ; to be, in a word, ‘‘ monarch of all he surveys.”’ 
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HENRY OSCAR HOUGHTON. 


HE sudden death of Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the pub- 
lishing house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at his resi- 
dence in North Andover, Massachusetts, on August 

25, caused universal regret. He was seventy-eight years 
old at the time of his death, which was due to heart disease. 
A son (associated with him in business) and three daughters 
survive him. 

Henry Oscar Houghton was born at Sutton, Vermont, 
April 30, 1823. He studied at the Bradford Academy, 
learned the printer’s 
trade in Burlington and 
worked at it in Nunda, 
New York. While pur- 
suing his trade he de- 
voted his spare hours to 
diligent study, having 
determined to acquire a 
liberal education. He 
was graduated at the 
University of Vermont 
in 1846, and, failing to 
secure a _ position as 
teacher, he went to Bos- 
ton and spent some time 
in proofreading and re- 
porting for the Hvening 
Traveller. In 1849 he 
became a member of the 
firm of Bolles & Hough- 
ton, printers, in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
Three years afterward 
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side Press’ was estab- 
lished? , The firm name 
‘was changed to Hurd & 
Houghton in 1864, - Me- 
lancthon M. Hurd). of © 
New York, wasadmitte> ‘4 
to the firm in 1866, and 
Mr. Albert Houghton in 
1868. In 1878 the firm 
name was changed to 
Houghton, Osgood & 
Co., and in 1880 to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The property of the 
““Riverside Press’’ oc- 
cupies a plot of ground 
450 by 300 feet. The 
employes number 600. 

The authors whose works have been published there 
are in the front rank of literature. Among them are the 
familiar names of Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Stedman, 
Palfrey, Aldrich, Mrs. Stowe, Fiske, Burroughs, Tennyson, 
Whipple, Charles Dudley Warner, Bayard Taylor, Henry 
James and Bret Harte. 

Standard works published by the house worthy of special 
mention are ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary,’’ of which 
the firm has printed tons; Justin Winsor’s monumental 
‘‘ History of America,’’? Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward” and the ‘‘ American Statesmen,’’ ‘‘ American Com- 
monwealths’’? and ‘‘ American Men of Letters ’’ series, the 
works of Shakespeare, Swift, Scott, Thackeray, Macaulay, 
Byron, Edwin Arnold, Robert Browning, and many others. 
A number of law, medical and educational books of recog- 
nized merit are on the catalogue of the firm. 
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The firm has also published a number of periodicals, the 
most important of which is the A/lantic Monthly, in which 
many of the foremost writers of the day were first intro- 
duced to the public. Mr. Houghton was from the beginning 
the head and front of the great printing establishment, giv- 
ing to it daily his personal care and oversight. He has 
taken but little interest in politics, but was mayor@f Cam- 
bridge in 1870. One of his biographers says of this great 
printing house: ‘‘ An amusing testimonial to the mechanical 
excellence of the work of the ‘ Riverside Press’ was printed 
in an eminent London journal. The firm sent t @h English 

publisher apt édition of 


only the Bnglish im- 
print. In.reviewing it 
the editor expressed his 
satisfaction that at last 
an English publisher 
had produced a_ book 
equal to the best work 
from Paris. It had long 
been true, he said, that 
English people were 
compelled to look to 
Frenchmen for the high- 
est examples of book- 
making, but here was a 
book made by an Eng- 
lish publisher that was 
equal if not superior to 
the French product.”’ 
It is the custom, when a 
book is to be made, for 
the firm to prepare from 
one to half a dozen mod- 
els showing ali the de- 
tails and the book as a 
complete product before 
its manufacture is_ be- 
gun. These models are 
examined by each mem- 
ber of the firm and a 
decision reached at the 
weekly consultation of 
the firm. The sentiment, 
“Do it well or not at 
all,’’ is built into the 
very corner stone of the 
‘‘Riverside Press.’’ The 
funeral services were 
held in the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, 
Cambridgeport — inter- 
ment in Cambridge Cemetery. The pallbearers were Mayor 
William A. Bancroft, of Cambridge; Theodore H. De Vinne, 
of New York; Hon. E. H. Bennett, of Boston; James A. 
Woolson, of Cambridge; M. M. Hurd, John T. Morse, Jr., 
of Boston; O. M. Baker, of Springfield, and Captain S. E. 
Howard. 





THE value and practical character of the three-color 
process is now an assured fact, and in the West it must be 
admitted that the conservative enterprise of the Franklin 
Engraving Company has been a powerful force in bringing 
this about. The products of the Franklin Engraving Com- 
pany in the three-color process is in keeping with their high 
reputation among the best engravers of America. The fron- 
tispiece to the present issue of this magazine is certainly an 
assurance of their skill and superiority. 
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By courtesy ‘‘Chicago Times-Herald.” 


“LOVE LEADS THE WAY.”? 
DRAWN BY HARRY 0. LANDERS. 
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STUDIES IN RAPID AND TASTEFUL TYPE 
DISPLAY. 


N last August’s number of THE INLAND PRINTER, a 
business card set in the De Vinne series of type was 
shown in contrast with another card supposed to be a 

slight improvement on the original. The suggestion was 
then made that, if such of our subscribers who cared to do so 
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HORSE GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 
HARNESS, WHIPS. 


Work Called For and 
Delivered. 








Specimen by W. W. Keblinger, with H. A. Gibbs, 
Washington, D.C. 


would endeavor to improve on the samples, we would be 
glad to publish the more meritorious of the specimens which 
might be sent tous. We regret that space does not permit 
us to reproduce all the specimens sent in, but we trust that 
the comparison of effects will be of some advantage to those 
who have contributed. Mr. Richard M. Bouton, South Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, from whose package of specimens the 
original card reproduced was taken, in submitting the speci- 
men herewith shown and credited to him, sends a letter of 
explanation. He writes: ‘‘The original order for Mr. 
Wright’s card was a hurried one. He had an exhibit of his 
goods at a county fair, and came in ina great hurry and 
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Specimen by J. M. Israel, Jr., Asheville, N.C. 


wanted some cards to take with him on the train, which left 
in about an hour. The consequence was the printer had to 
use his thoughts fast and his fingers faster. The cards 
(1,000) were, however, delivered to Mr. Wright on time, with 
a little margin to spare.’’ This explanation goes to show 
the value of our plan of stimulating the study of simple and 
effective type arrangement, for by its tendency a rapid and 
accurate appreciation of a variety of effects is produced and 
much fertility of resource cultivated to meet just such cir- 
cumstances as Mr. Bouton describes. In considering the 
several specimens we have endeavored to analyze them 
impartially, and the opinions of a number of skilled work- 
men have been obtained in selecting the best designs. In 
none of the samples are entirely satisfactory combinations 
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shown. The design by George H. Sury is the neatest at 
first glance; it has the fatal defect, however, of subordinat- 
ing the principal subject of the card, ‘‘ Factory and Carriage 
Repository,’’ all the less permissible from the name of the 
proprietor being marked in the possessive case. It does 
not suffice, in our opinion, to give the meaning of this line 
to the three center lines. This defect could have beén over- 
come, and the balance of the card preserved, if the line in 
question had been grouped with the center lines. Mr. Bou- 
ton’s specimen is very good, though it is questionable if the 
use of the rules would be desirable in a hurried job. The 
style in which the name of the proprietor, his occupation, 
and his address are brought out is commendable. Mr. 
Israel’s effort is not well balanced, yet is, nevertheless, an 
acceptable design. The design by Mr. Keblinger is a good 
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Specimen by Richard M. Bouton, South Norwalk, Conn. . Reduced. 
conception, but the effect is obtained by sacrificing the 
importance of ‘‘ Factory.’’ While this may seem a small 
objection to many good printers, it is an important one, 
notwithstanding, and one upon which the merit of a design 
must be judged. 

The four specimens shown are admittedly the best sent to 
us. To say positively which of them is the best is a task 
which cannot be undertaken without making exceptions and 
provisions. Thecard is a difficult one to compose under the 
terms laid down, and there is little doubt in our mind that 
every one of the gentlemen contributing, if called upon to 
reset his specimen, would improve upon his ideas, and if we 
are right in our conjecture we feel we have worked along 
the right lines in this matter. We take occasion here to 
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Specimen by George H. Sury, with Thos. P. Halpin & Co., 
Chicago. Reduced. 

suggest to those submitting specimens for reproduction and 

criticism that their proofs be mailed flat and plainly marked 

for reproduction. We cannot undertake to acknowledge the 

receipt of specimens nor to guarantee their criticism in any 

one number. 
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F. A. GEHRING, PRESIDENT OF THE ROCKFORD 
PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB. 


N the rapid development of the printing trade, and its 
increasing specialization, a man must be a careful 
student to maintain the position of an ‘all-round 

printer.”” Although a young man—born at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, June 12, 1868—the subject of our sketch, Mr. F. A. 
Gehring, is fairly entitled to 
this distinction. He has been 
a practical printer for four- 
teen years, and has studied 
steadily during that time to 
gain a knowledge of all 
branches of the trade. His 
first experience was gained 
on the German paper in his 
native town, where he served 
an apprenticeship of four 
years. He then obtained a 
position on the Cincinnati 
Telegram, which published 
from five to seven editions a 
day, and worked up on that 
paper from galley boy to make-up. After the sale of the 
Telegram, Mr. Gehring traveled for a year, working mostly 
at job and book work in Jacksonville, Chattanooga, Bruns- 
wick and Nashville. He also worked in one of the best job 
offices in Denver, in which city he was married. Coming to 
Chicago in 1890, he worked in the tariff rooms at Rand- 
McNally’s, and then held cases on the 7ribune. Since 1891 
he has been with the Monitor Publishing Company, of 
Rockford, Illinois, as head jobman, make-up, and assistant 
foreman. THE INLAND PRINTER has, on several occasions, 
complimented him highly on his jobwork in the specimen 
column. 

As a workman, Mr. Gehring has always given great 
satisfaction. In every instance, he has left a position only 
to accept a better one. His ambition has been always to do 
the best in the particular line in which he was engaged. 

Mr. Gehring’s success lies in the breadth of his view of 
the printing trade. He has made it a profession. He is 
well read in technical literature, and has become thoroughly 
informed on the history and development of printing. He 
has been a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER since 
1887, and is at present a subscriber to seven trade journals, 
among them the #ritish Printer and the Buchundstein- 
drucker. Yor the last two years he has conducted a sample 
exchange with printers all over this country, and he has 
also specimens from foreign countries, including England, 
Germany, Australia and Japan. 

Mr. Gehring is president of the First Printers’ Technical 
Club in Rockford, and was the prime mover in its organiza- 
tion. 
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A SUCCESSFUL PRINTER— ADAM DEIST. 


MONG the specimens of printing received for review by 
A THE INLAND PRINTER there have appeared from 
time to time favorable criticisms of the work turned 

out from the establishment of Adam Deist, 440 West Dau- 
phin street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mr. Deist’s trade- 
mark is a die, in explanation of which in a recent letter he 
says: ‘‘On March 9, 1886, I engaged in the printing business 
with a cash capital of $15 and the determination to succeed, 
with the one central object that I would merit it by close 
attention to every detail, never making a promise that could 
not be kept. With this object in view I concluded to get up 
a trade-mark which should be a guarantee that all work 
furnished by me should be exactly what a customer ordered, 
always giving more than was bargained for (rather than 
less). On March 17, 1886, I made up the mark which is now 


well known all over the country. It is derived from the 
English sound of the name which in German is ‘ Diced’ ; 
this with the five spots represents the name. The three spots 
on the side represent good work, fair prices, originality, 
and the one spot represents promptness, the keystone to 
success. It has also a deeper meaning in Free Masonry, it 
being my mark. From that little mark, adopted on March 
17, 1886, and with the objects that it stands for, I have at this 
writing the most complete model establishment of its kind 
in the country, having an invested capital in the plant of 
over $16,000, everything being up-to-date, and includes two 
Otto gas engines, seven presses, cutters, lathes, circular 
saw, scroll saw, mitering and curving machines, all the 
latest faces of type (all on the point system), steam heating 
plant.’’ 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Letters of inquiry for replies in this 


department should be mailed direct to Mr. William J. Kelly, 762a ~ 


Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The names and addresses of 
correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

His INK PEELS THE PAPER.—A. T. C., of Franklin 
Falls, New Hampshire, says: ‘‘The sample I inclose is 
printed with bronze-blue on a Golding jobber; the color is 
all right, but in running it peels the finish off the paper. 
Have tried several kinds of preparations for thinning the 
ink, but they changed the shade of the ink. Can this job be 
run on a platen press?’’ Answer.— Yes, the platen press 
can be made to properly print the work, but you must not 
attempt to run the press at a greater speed than 700 an 
hour, and use a little vaseline in the ink to weaken its tack. 
If the right quantity is incorporated, with any color of ink, 
it will hardly change its hue. 

PRINTING ON CELLULOID.— C. H. Rule, Detroit, Michi- 
gan: ‘‘Can you inform me if there is an ink that will print 
on celluloid, on a jobber, and where it can be bought? I 
have tried several kinds, and all have failed. It will not 
dry. Was told to try coating with collodion, but it leaves a 
pink shade after dipping. I inclose a small tablet to show 
you what I need the ink for. Any information you can give 
me will be thankfully received, as I am tired of trying the 
ink men.’? Answer.—If you cannot get satisfactory results 
from the ink manufactured for the purpose and advertised in 
THE INLAND PRINTER your experience would be of interest 
to manufacturers of inks. The following has been recom- 
mended, but we do not personally know if it is practical: 
Dissolve the coloring substances in vinegar essence, acetic 
ether, or acetic acid. This prevents the color from running. 
This may not prove sufficient with all kinds of celluloid. 
In such case, moisten with oil of turpentine or melted tur- 
pentine wax. 

INKS ‘‘ STOCKING UP”’ ON CuTts.— E. F. B., Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, asks this question: ‘‘Can you inform me what 
will prevent the ‘stocking up’ of inks on half-tone cuts in 
the dark portions of plate? It is particularly noticeable in 
yellow ink, where I have been obliged to wash up every 100 
impressions. Have been unable to find a yellow ink that 
will not do this.’? Amnswer.— You should get a free-work- 
ing yellow—that is, a yellow with very little tack but full of 
color —and carry as little of this as will be necessary to 
produce solidity or density. ‘‘ Art’’ chrome yellow is the 
best, but as this costs more in the raw state than some other 
grades it is sometimes difficult to obtain it without special 
inquiry. Any reputable inkmaker can supply it; but it 
should be ground in a light or thin varnish of excellent 
quality. Yellows have a prevailing tendency to ‘build ’”’ 
and ‘‘cake’’ on engravings, especially on half-tones. If a 
small quantity of vaseline is well mixed into inks before 
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being applied to working on press, the 
liability of ‘‘stocking’’ will be dimin- 
ished. Rollers containing too much gly- 
cerine should not be used when printing 
with yellow or any of the finer qualities 
of black or colored inks. 


SIZING FOR GOLD AND SILVER LEAF 
PRINTING.— W. T. B., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly inform 
me through your columns the kind of 
sizing used on glazed paper, such as is 
used on confectionery boxes, when silver 
or other leaf is used; also how the leaf is 
laid on?’’ Answer.— Chrome yellow and 
No. 3 (strong) varnish well ground to- 
gether will make an ink that will hold on 
any kind of thin rolled or beaten leaf. 
Leaf is laid on by hand. If the job is 
small the sheet of leaf should be cut in 
sections a little larger than its surface. 
The leaf should be kept on the sheet of 
paper it comes on, and carefully laid over 
on the printed size, pressing the leaf down 
against the printing with the fleshy part 
of the hand, the thin paper acting as a 
covering between the leaf and the hand. 
Sheets of enameled paper should be placed 
over the laid on leaf, and these allowed to 
stand for a couple of minutes to set the 
sizing and leaf; after this it should be run 
through ona flat surface litho press and 





steel plates and revolving rollers, either 
hot or cold. Leaf work can also be done 
on platen job and embossing presses. 
WuHy HALF-TONE ENGRAVINGS FILL 
Up ON PLATEN PRESSES.—F. S., of New 
York, writes: ‘‘ Please tell me what is 
the reason that the half-tone illustra- 
tions—portraits —as here sent you, fill up 
on the bottom and top ends of the form? 
I am a young man, employed in running 
Universal and Peerless job presses, and 
have only lately got hold of a copy of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, from which I have 
already learned much. I do not have so 
much trouble on the former press as on 
the latter one, nor, indeed, with any form 
requiring light but effective inking, and 
I am anxious to know why it is so, es- 
pecially as I have seen good, clean half- 
tone printing done by some others on the 
Peerless machine. My work is accounted 
satisfactory by my employers, except in 
cases such as I here call your attention 
to. Is the fault with me or the press ?”’ 
Answer.— Your samples do show grievous faults in the 
printing of the portraits, while those in letterpress look 
better, those marked as having been executed on a Uni- 
versal press being the best. Your make-ready is, appar- 
ently, up to the average of platen pressmen, but you have 
overlooked the difference in the roller motion of the two 
presses named by you. You will observe on examining 
the roller motion of the Peerless press that the rollers 
are pressed or drawn up against the form by springs, 
as they are carried up and down over the form, and 
dependent entirely for their ‘‘ setting ’’ on the round sockets 
or trunnions on the ends of the roller stocks. If the rollers 
are new, or larger in circumference than the sockets, they 
naturally strike the up and down ends of the form sud- 





Plate by Grand Rapids Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ROOSTER ROCK. 
On the Columbia River, near Portland, Oregon. 


denly and heavily, and in a short while fill up these por- 
tions of the form and gradually extend the fill-up, unless 
often washed off. The Universal’s roller frame is fitted 
into slotted ways, which form what may be termed a roller 
carriage ; this is actuated up and down and held in position 
so that a moderately uniform degree of ‘‘setting’’ of the 
roller is obtained, whether they be new or otherwise. Of 
course there are springs on this press in the roller carriage 
to hold the rollers in position, but these are greatly relieved 
in their intensity by the uniformity of the motion of the car- 
riage device. With all the merits attached to the differences 
in construction of presses, the trouble of filling up the form 
where the rollers first come in contact with it, or where they 
rise and fall between it in margins, cannot be successfully 
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overcome. However, there is a sure remedy left, aside from 
that possessed by the machine, and it is as simple as it is 
effective, and can be and should be used in the lock-up of 
almost every form that is put on a platen press (and the 
smaller the form the more necessary is its use). This rem- 
edy, or preventive, is to lock upa pair of roller bearers — 
made of wood-rule or metal — against the inside of the head 
and foot of the chase, these to extend the width of the chase 
and be slightly rounded off at both ends of the bearers. If 
our correspondent will adopt this method of preparing his 
forms, he will have no occasion to be troubled with filling 
up on the ends of his form, and he will also realize that 
however small or delicate a line may be that requires to be 
worked alone, it will be clearer and sharper than when run 
without chase bearers. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

PLURALS OF WORDS ENDING WITH -FUL.—-J. W., Seattle, 
Washington, writes: ‘‘Please explain whether ‘two tea- 
spoonfuls’ or ‘two teaspoonsful’ is correct.’”? Answer.— 
All such words are properly pluralized by adding s at the 
end, as ‘‘teaspoonfuls.’’ The word is the name of a quan- 
tity, and the plural means a number of such quantities, just 
as ‘‘quarts’’ or any other such plural does. 

LIFE-INSURANCE, ETC.—J. H. Heslet, Topeka, Kansas, 
writes: ‘‘ Please explain the correct manner of compound- 
ing the following adjectives: ‘Life-insurance company,’ 
‘fire insurance company,’ ‘tornado insurance company.’ I 
am under the impression that they should be used as writ- 
ten above, for this simple reason, namely: In the first 
instance it is possible to place an insurance upon your life, 
and therefore the two adjectives adhere and become com- 
pound. In the latter two cases it is different— you do not 
place insurance upon fire or tornado, but you insure 
against, and you do not insure against life; therefore, in 
the last two instances, the two adjectives do not adhere 
directly, and should not be used as compound adjectives. 
I would also like to inquire further, if either of the above is 
incorporated in the full name of an organization, should 
they in any such case be compounded?’? Answer.-——If 
compounding occurs in any of the terms, it should in all, as 
they are exactly alike grammatically. Difference of mean- 
ing in the understood prepositions should not affect the 
forms. No compounding is really necessary, although the 
terms are ‘compounds etymologically. If we tried to com- 
pound every term that could be reasonably joined in form 
no dividing line would ever be reached. Usage, especially 
in the names of corporations, is against compounding in 
these cases. 

THE POSITION OF THE WorD ‘ ONLY.’’— Here is some 
sensible rhetorical criticism by Mr. W. P. Root, Medina, 
Ohio: ‘* The word ‘only’ is the only word in our language 
which is almost invariably made to qualify a wrong word. 
In nearly every book, paper and magazine which I read, this 
verbal planet seems to wander out of its orbit. AsIdry 
this ink I find the blotter ‘only costs $7.50 per 1,000.’ If it 
does nothing but ‘cost $7.50,’ it could not absorb ink, which 
Let us put it in this way: ‘ These blotters 
This is what the writer meant — 
In Freeman’s ‘ His- 


it certainly does. 
cost only $7.50 per 1,000.’ 
that is, to restrict the price to $7.50. 


tory of England,’ published by Holt & Co., New York, the 
author tells us that ‘Britain had been hitherto only known 
to those merchants who traded on 


the seacoast.’ Why 


should ‘only’ restrict ‘known’? The statement is not 
true. The word limits ‘those merchants,’ as they alone had 
been in England as visitors. On the same page I read that 
Cesar ‘only saw’ the southern part of England — he did 
not conquer it nor set foot in it, but simply saw it from the 
deck of a vessel. Mr. Freeman meant to tell us that Cesar 
confined his personal work to the southern part of England. 
Again, ‘England only retained a vague claim to lordship 
over Scotland’; or, ‘England only retained a vague claim,’ 
etc. Either expression is ambiguous, and both are abomi- 
nable. Let’s load the gun in this way: ‘England retained 
only a vague claim to lordship over Scotland.’ Not once, so 
far as I can discover, has Mr. Freeman failed to make the 
word ‘only’ pervert his meaning, where it could be done. 
Ihave marked his book all up with these criticisms. In 
Fasquelle’s French grammar, page 80, the student is re- 
quired to translate, ‘I only owe $10.’ Of course, the author 
(using an acquired language) might be excused for not say- 
ing, ‘I owe only $10,’ but a corrector of the press is cer- 
tainly at fault for allowing such glaring blunders to go 
forth and offend correct taste. In Foresti’s Italian gram- 
mar I find, ‘I only want a livre’; but in his own tongue the 
author very properly puts it, ‘Non mi bisogna che una lira.’ 
In the last case the word che (only) is used properly. Of 
course, this is simple carelessness, but it is the rule rather 
than the exception. In Abbott’s ‘History of Queen Hor- 
tense’ he says, ‘A principle can only be annulled by 
another principle.’ Just look at that as it stands, and 
remember that it came from a careful writer, and yet not a 
man in Harper’s office cared (or dared) to correct it. Again, 
Mr. Abbott says, ‘He took my watch, which he only restored 
to me at the moment of my departure.’ Well, wasn’t that 
enough for him to do? Put it this way: ‘He took my 
watch, which he restored to me only at the moment of my 
departure.’ It may be suggested that the latter arrangement 
would convey the impression that the watch was restored to 
‘me only,’ and not to some other person; but in this case a 
comma would have to be used after ‘only’; and, as none 
can be used after ‘me,’ the word ‘only’ must be understood 
as qualifying what comes after, and not what precedes. 
Again, Mr. Abbott says, in translating a letter of Napoleon 
III., ‘Repose only avoids those who are consumed by 
remorse.’ Let’s blow up the tire this way: ‘Repose avoids 
only those who are consumed by remorse.’ Even the Lon- 
don Quarterly says, ‘The taste displayed by the Swiss lake- 
dwelling ladies in their hair-pins is only equalled by the 
skill of the gentlemen who executed them.’ Certainly the 
writer did not mean to qualify ‘equalled’ in any way in 
this sentence ; hence the word ‘only’ should come before 
the phrase which it narrows —‘ only by the skill of the gen- 
tlemen.’ It seems to me a new birth would help such syn- 
tax; thus, ‘The taste displayed by the ladies in the use of 
their hair-pins is unequalled save by the taste of the gentle- 
men,’ etc. 

‘* Here is a similar blunder: ‘He is rather a funny man.’ 
To show the fault, let us use another adverb: ‘He is verya 
funny man.’ The absurdity here of an article between an 
adverb and an adjective is evident, and yet the mistake is 
the same in both cases. However, if the word ‘rather’ is set 
off with commas, and is thus made to qualify the preceding 
verb, its position iscorrect; thus, ‘Is hea bad man?’ ‘No; 
he is, rather, a good man.’ In the first case ‘ rather ’ means 
somewhat, while in the last it means on the other hand. 





WHEN the passengers on the steamship City Rio de 
Janeiro were going to sing hymns one night the captain told 
one of the Chinese boys to bring the hymn books. He hesi- 
tated a minute and then said: ‘‘ No sabe.’’ ‘‘ Joss sing-song 
book,’’ remarked the captain, and the boy responded: ‘‘ All 
light.’’ 
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SOME NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 


BY F. PENN. 


In advertising, do something or say something to excite 
favorable comment. 

HERE is a little study—a snap-shot study—that many 
advertisers will see merit in. The expression and attitude 
lend themselves to a variety of interpretations, and the illus- 
tration is therefore suitable to attract attention to the merits 





AN INTRODUCTION. 


of various articles. How will these do for texts: ‘‘A 
Doubtful Listener,’ ‘‘Awaiting Results,’’ ‘‘Caught in the 
Act,’”’ ‘‘Almost Persuaded ”’ ? 


THE management of THE INLAND PRINTER is noted for 
the care taken of the interests of advertisers in the pages of 
this publication. Here is another evidence of this commend- 
able spirit in a card recently issued by the company: 


A Frequent Change 
In your advertisement is advisable— makes it more attractive — more 
productive of results. It costs us something to reset all the ads. each 
month — but that does not matter — we want your advertising to pay 
you. We think it will be more liable to if changed occasionally. Let 
us have copy zow for the November issue—so we can give you a good 
place. Fix up the ad. ¢oday—then you will not forget it—or send us 
suggestion and we will help you arrange it. 
. CLYDE OSWALD, The Inland Printer Company, 
Eastern Agent, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
197 Potter Building, CHICAGO. 
38 Park Row, New York. 


om 


THE INLAND PRINTER is successful because it is direct 
and practical. 

I HAVE received from Mr. Fred Achert, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a very attractive and effective circular announcing the 
opening of his: lithographic art and manufacturing com- 
pany. Mr. Achert is in a position to give his patrons 
excellent service, and his experience renders his advice 
invaluable. 

From Eugene Thwing, who is connected with the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, in what he calls the capacity of ‘‘ ad- 
smith,’”’ I have received a very original and well-constructed 





circular advertising gifts of books to new subscribers to 
The Voice. The main text of the circular is ina neat type- 
writer type, and on either margin are printed compactly set 
testimonials, catching specimens of etchings from the books 
offered being freely interspersed through the whole scheme. 
I think the circular a very fetching one, and highly credit- 
able to Mr. Thwing’s ability and taste. 


‘*SoME TALK ON BOWLING”? is the title, in red ink, of a 
green-covered little book received from the press of D. F. 
Harrison, commercial job printer, Union City, Indiana. It 
is well set up, well printed, well bound, and, on the whole, 
would be a credit to any printing office anywhere. 


WHETHER the average ‘‘advertisement builder,’’ ‘‘ busi- 
ness bringer,’’ ‘‘ doctor of publicity,’’ etc., really expects to 
be taken seriously or not is an unsolved problem in the 
minds of many people. I have before me a booklet entitled 
‘*Quaint Quinks,’’ gotten out by a ‘builder’? who an- 
nounces his specialty of furnishing catch lines for adver- 
tisements in these words: ‘‘Starters Gathered, Produced, 
and Hired.’’ From the list of suggestions for ‘‘ starters ”’ 
given I select these three: ‘‘ Labor we delight in physics 
pain.’? ‘‘Unquenched snuffings of a midnight taper.’’ 
‘While listless, loitering by, the moment rolls from noth- 
ing unto nothing.’’ Iam inclined to think that other things 
than moments sometimes roll from ‘‘ nothing unto nothing.”’ 


THE performances of the much-quoted Mr. Wegg are 
emulated by the O. S. Hubbell Printing Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Ina friendly way they drop into poetry in their 
advertising. Their printing is excellent, and their adver- 
tising is original and telling. The fact that the company is 
located on Sheriff street can be no bar sinister on account of 
the name, when they produce advertising and printing of 
the character I have received. 


As designers of illustrated advertising we do not know 
of any firm entitled to higher recognition than the Balti- 
more Engraving Company, of Baltimore, Maryland. Some 
recent designs received from them are very commendable, 
and in one of the pamphlets I find a sentence especially 
worthy of being repeated : ‘‘If it is worth while to advertise 
at all, it should be done so as to extract the full value of your 
money.’’ The bromo-seltzer ads., so often commented upon, 
were all designed by them. 


ONE of the most frequent causes of dissatisfaction with 
the work turned out by printers is the number of soiled and 
finger-marked sheets 
which the customer 
receives. This is 
more particularly the 
case with small work. 
A. Whipple, printer, 
sends me an adver- 
tising blotter which 
shows he has an ap- 
preciation of this 
fact. The legend is 
‘*Finger Marks,’’ 
and the oddity of the 
objectionable finger 
marks being reproduced emphasizes the claim that Mr. 
Whipple’s work is always clean and neat. I would suggest 
to Mr. Whipple that in addition to the address of 217 North 
Third street, he should add the name of his city and state. 

THE Pittsburg Photo-Engraving Company, 347 Fifth 
avenue, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, sends an engraved and 
printed advertising blotter, showing an illustration of a 
brain printed in a sanguine color, from among the convolu- 
tions of which three very sturdy stalks of ripe green corn are 
growing. ‘‘A Fertile Brain is like unto Good Ground ”’ is 
the legend. I do not like the conception. ‘‘A brain which 
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vegetates ’’ suggests itself to me —a brain which has to wait 
till it is dead to be fertile. The idea could have been con- 
veyed better in another way. 

IN one of the leading journals of Montevideo, according 
to Le Soleil, the following advertisement appeared recently : 
“A very rich young woman would like to marry a young 
man of good family. If necessary, she will pay the debts 
of her future husband. Send answer, with photograph, to 
I. P., at the office of the journal.’’ The inserter of this 
announcement was no other than M. Isaac M——, merchant 
tailor, who had just set up an establishment in Montevideo. 
By this plan he procured photographs 
of many undesirable customers. 

H. I. IRELAND, ‘‘maker of pub- 
licity,’’ 925 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, sends me _ some _ interesting 
specimens in the line of street-car and 
poster advertising. The originality 
of the drawings and the brilliancy 
of the coloring in the specimens are 
very attractive, and the wording is 
well-composed, brief and telling. In 
one of the cards the legend is ‘‘ No 
Use Kicking,’’ yet, judging by the 
vigor of action displayed by the 
young woman whose picture adorns 
the text, she believes otherwise. 





THE omission of points, now so fashionable in art print- 
ing, sometimes leads to ambiguity that must be at once per- 
plexing and annoying. The following text of a lecture card 
illustrates a case in point: 


LECTURE 
JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE 


‘THe Foor In Porirics” ApMiIr ONE 





Whether the text means that Mr. Ambrose is known as *‘ The 
Fool in Politics,’’ or the ticket is to admit one fool, is left to 
the imagination of the reader. ‘ 

Francis I. MAULE, 328 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
advertises his business in as many ways as he has ingenuity 
to devise. One of them is in the form of a series of taste- 
fully printed cards in colors and bronze, in which the con- 
ventional fleur-de-lis is prominent. I reproduce the word- 


ing on one of the cards as a fair specimen of Mr. Maule’s 
style : SPRATS!! 

A titled English lady, reduced to abject poverty, 
who sought to win a livelihood by peddling fish, was 
heard to murmur softly, ‘‘Sprats !!°?—and then in 
a still lower tone,—‘‘dear! dear!! I hope no one 
heard me !”’ ‘ 

History is silent as to whether or not the sprat 
industry so advertised eventually restored her lady- 
ship’s coronet, but that same history is continually 
repeating itself. Merchants without number con- 
stantly emulate the methods of this gentle “ fish- 
wife”’ in the advertising of their wares. 

ARE YOU bidding for public recognition in a 
decorous and futile whisper — are you ? 

FrANcIS I. MAULE, 
328 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


F. H. Axspott, printer, 410 Sansome street, San Fran- 
cisco, California, sends an advertising card in the form of a 
monthly calendar with a card support at the back. Itisa 
welcome departure from the ad.-blotter idea. 


Mr. C. W. Cox, with the Moser-Burgess Paper Company, 
Chicago, is prolific in schemes of advertising. Desiring to 


impress permanently on the minds of printers in Chicago 
that his firm sell cut cards, and that customers can have 
their cards cut, he recently sent out a number of personally 
inscribed postal cards, reading as follows: 
237 AND 239 MONROE STREET, 7-27-95. 
DEAR Srir,—You can go ahead and set that job 
up, as we will get the cards to you by the time you 
have it ready for the press—if you order them from 
us. We will send our boy over with them, and not 
wait for the wagon to go your way. 
Yours truly, 
MOSER-BURGESS PAPER COMPANY, 
C. W. Cox. 
Mr. Cox had a good many telephone calls to answer in 
consequence of the recipients failing to take in the signifi- 
cance of the line, ‘‘ if you order them from us,’’ and, when 
they found out the meaning of the card, some were disposed 
to be sulky. Others thought the card exceedingly clever, 
and a good deal of discussion arose as to the merit of this 
style of advertising. The consensus of opinion, I think, 
is, that it is apt to cause irritation, and is, therefore, an 
unknown quantity—like a practical joke. One genial 
humorist seems to have appreciated the situation, and 
returned the compliment of a bogus order, thus: 
CHICAGO, July 30, 795. 
MOSER-BURGESS PAPER CoO.: 
Mr. Cox,— You may go ahead and send down 
that little order of ours, and get it here p. d. q., or we 
won’t have it at all. You may also cut us up 5,000,000 
R. C. cards, size postal, and send to corner Halsted 
and La Salle streets, C.O.D. Don’t wait for wagon, 
but have the kid tote them. 
Yours truly, 
TWEEZERS & BODKIN. 

I. H. Rice, of George Rice & Sons, 311-313 New High 
street, Los Angeles, California, says he takes THE INLAND 
PRINTER regularly and reads every line of it. The inter- 
esting specimens of his advertising show much originality 
and thought. One of the ideas is a little card, about the 
size of a milk ticket, on one side of which is the firm name 
and address and on the other the following : 


GOOD FOR 
ONE LOAF OF BREAD 


At any bakery if presented with 10 cts. 


But for anything in the printing line 
—A1, modern work — go to 
Ideas for sale. 311 NEw HIGH Sr. 


HENRY, the Printer, sends me a very neatly printed and 
well-written leaflet advertising his business. His omission 
of number, street, town and state I take 
exception to. The alarming actions of 
the female, the lower portions of whose 
anatomy are printed on the front page 
of the leaflet, are accompanied by the 
legend, ‘It is Positively Shocking,”’ 
printed in gold bronze on a slip of blue 
paper two inches wide, which is used to 
conceal the upper portion of the figure, 
and further down on the page proper are 
the words, ‘‘The Talk of the Town.’’ 
Underneath the blue slip, instead of 9&& 
the continuation of the figure, are argu- 
ments in praise of Mr. Henry’s printing. The idea is 
effectively worked out, and should be the means of mate- 
rially increasing Mr. Henry’s patronage. 


ONE of the most difficult spells that the English has suf- 
fered in Japan is found on an awning over the entrance toa 
shoe-shop near Uyeno park in Tokyo, as follows: ‘‘ Shoes- 
Shop Manufakutaery.’’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY F. J. HENRY. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


THE Scientific American says that printer’s roller com- 
position makes an excellent flexible mold, but that in electro- 
typing it can safely be used only in a saturated plating 
solution. 


PLUMBAGO brushed over the face of a medal or other 
metallic object — an electrotype copy of which is desired in 
intaglio — will prevent the copper or other metal electrically 
deposited from adhering. 


GUTTA PERCHA, says the Scientific American, when 
heated in hot water at about 100 degrees Fahr., becomes 
plastic and will take a fine impression with slight pressure. 
When gutta percha is soaked for a few hours in benzole or 
naphtha it becomes swollen, and if then dipped in hot water 
it becomes so plastic that it may be used with safety on very 
fragile and delicate objects. Specially adapted to electro- 
typing. 

INCRUSTED TyvpE.— Mr. W. N. G., of Norfolk, Virginia, 
writes: ‘‘Inclosed is a type from a font that I have, which 
is so corroded that the letters will not set up to each other. 
What is the matter ?’’ Answer.— The incrustation consists 
of the oxides of the metals of the alloy, principally lead and 
antimony ; it may have been caused by the type having been 
exposed to some corrosive substance in cleaning, or, possi- 
bly, be due to gases, either from the metal itself or some 
outside source. 

COMPOSITION OF METALS.—T. J. C., Jr., of Missouri, 
writes: ‘‘Does Mr. Partridge’s book on stereotyping cover 
the use and composition of metals, life of same, etc.?’’ 
Answer.— The book you mention gives complete practical 
directions for making stereotypes by the papier-maché 
process, but does not fully cover the points you mention. In 
mixing new metal, the amount of dross and waste depends 
somewhat on the purity of the metals used; the average is 
about two per cent; in subsequent meltings from one to one 
and one-half per cent. Froma pot of metal continually ina 
state of fusion there is a loss by oxidation, the amount 
depending on the temperature of the metal —the higher the 
temperature the greater the loss. 

CONCAVES IN ELEcTROTYPES.—P. M. Furlong, in his 
interesting department on electrotyping in the Practical Elec- 
troplater, says that concave is a constant source of annoy- 
ance to electrotypers and printers. Several theories have 
been advanced as to its cause, but the difficulty still remains 
to annoy those molders who have not discovered a remedy for 
this source of annoyance. The custom of running sufficient 
cases in advance to last for several hours or during the day 
is a good one, provided the wax is kept in proper condition 
for molding, but generally the wax becomes cold and hard- 
ens before the cases are needed, and the molder loses much 
valuable time in reheating wax from the back of the case, 
after which he places the cold form on the face of the wax 
and takes the impression, the result being a concave mold 
and consequently a concave surface on the face of the elec- 
trotype. In order to avoid concave and have the face of the 
plate as true and sharp as the original, first shave the mold- 
ing composition to an eighth of an inch thick, and then place 
a sufficient number of cases for immediate use in a steam- 
heated box, which should be kept at a uniform temperature 
until needed. When the wax is warm enough on the face to 
take an impression of the thumb, blacklead the wax, and 





mold the form to the shoulder of the type. If it becomes 
necessary to reheat the case, do so thoroughly, or until it is 
quite warm, and then cool it from the back, as the metal 
case, being a better conductor, retains the heat much longer 
than the wax. Hence the wax is softest nearer the metal. If 
good results are expected this must be reversed. Or, in 
other words, the surface of the composition must be softer 
than that portion nearer the metal case. 

STEREOTYPE PASTE FOR THE BRUSH PAPIER-MACHE 
Process.—E. F. R. asks the Scientific American for the 
recipe for this paste. Answer.—Take five ounces of flour, 
seven ounces of white starch, a large tablespoonful of pow- 
dered alum, and four quarts of water. Put the flour, starch 
and alum into a saucepan and mix with a little of the water, 
cold, until the whole becomes of the consistency of thick 
cream. Then add gradually the remainder of the water, 
which must be boiling, stirring well meanwhile to prevent 
lumps. Put the mixture over the fire, and stir until it 
boils; then let it stand until quite cold, when it should 
look like jelly. When you are ready for work add Spanish 
whiting, the mixture not to be too stiff to spread readily 
with the paste brush. Put through a fine wire sieve witha 
stiff brush, and it is ready for use. 

PLUMBAGO FOR LINOTYPE MATRICES.—W. A. Nichols, 
of Elgin, Illinois, writes to us in the above regard: ‘‘I have 
had charge of a Mergenthaler for a year anda half. Have 
been greatly interested in the various articles that have 
appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER from time to time in 
regard to the machine, and especially to the metal used. I 
notice in your article on the care of metal that you advise 
the use of plumbago, as do several correspondents. I will 
acknowledge that plumbago will make the metal work easy, 
but it is dirty, and utterly impossible to purify the metal so 
as to get it all out, and if it is all out of course it does not 
help the metal. With plumbago in linotype metal, it will 
be forced out and cover the matrices with a thin black scale, 
especially on the ribs of said matrices. This in a week or 
so will prevent the matrices from being spaced tight in the 
vise jaws, and the slugs will be full of hair lines, and thus 
you will have a murky looking sheet. The man who uses 
plumbago will have a never-ending job of washing matrices 
—not saying anything about the continual kicking of the 
operator that this matrix and that will not come. Did you 
ever see the inside of a channel plate or magazine after a 
week’s run with plumbago in the metal? I will guarantee 
that the printer’s towel that stands against the wall will 
not be able to give it any pointers. The greatest thing I 
have found out about the Mergenthaler is to keep it clean, 
CLEAN! CLEAN!! and this you cannot do with plumbago. 
I have never tried resin in the metal, but use oil and saw- 
dust, thoroughly stirred in and then burnt off, stirring all 
the while. This keeps the metal thoroughly clean. Almost 
everyone who has charge of Mergenthalers is troubled by 
having ‘‘ squirts ’’ now and then, and it is always laid to the 
But it seems to me that the real trouble is else- 
where. In this machine you have a plunger and plunger 
pot in a pot of molten metal. I claim that the continual 
heat, which expands, and the cold, which contracts, will 
in time cause the plunger to bind in the plunger pot, and 
this almost always is the cause of a squirt. Now suppose 
you take the plunger out and go over it with an old file, 
gently but evenly; you will be surprised how much easier 
everything will work, and you will say with me, ‘ Good-by, 
plumbago.’ You will find two slugs inclosed. One has 
been stereotyped and the other is fresh from the machine. 
It seems to me that they compare favorably with any 
machine work in regard to sharpness and hardness. If 
your metal is not hard you cannot get a good, clear, 
sharp face that will stand stereotyping, and give first-class 
results.”’ 


metal. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON PROCESS ENGRAVING. 


CONDUCTED BY M. WILLIS. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

PRACTICAL EMBOSSING.— J. B., Selma, Alabama, writes: 
‘*Is there any successful practical way of doing embossing 
other than by engraved dies? Is the composition for that 
process any good?’’ Answer.— Not that we have seen or 
heard of. The composition is only used for the force. 


Box 568.—A11 books published relating to photo-engrav- 
ing seem to have been written for those having some knowl- 
edge of the business. A series of articles will appear in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, commencing in the October issue, 
written expressly for the beginner. We aim to supply a 
want sadly felt by those who wish to make their own repro- 
ductions by the aid of photography and etching. 

AMATEUR SPECIMENS OF LINE DRAWING.— A number of 
samples of this work have been received from P. W. S., 
Abingdon, Illinois, and others, with a request for criticism. 
Without exception, the work is too crude to give any idea of 
what latent talent the amateur artists may possess. There 
are plenty of schoolboys embellishing their schoolbooks 
with pencil sketches that are as encouraging, in an artistic 
sense, as the specimens submitted. 

INSTRUCTION IN PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— E. E. S., Pomona, 
California, wants to know where he can obtain information 
on the tools and outfit necessary to do process engraving, 
with some particulars regarding the work in other direc- 
tions. Answer.— In the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
there will be commenced a series of progressive articles that 
will meet your desires in this regard. There are a number 
of works advertised in THE INLAND PRINTER that will give 
you much information of the character you desire. 


BooKs ON DRAWING AND DESIGNING.—H. H., Chicago, 
writes: ‘‘I am anapprentice at the job printing business, 
and having a taste for drawing and designing, I would be 
glad to get some information on the best books published 
on the subject, and where they may be procured.”’ Answer. 
—Desirable books on this subject are published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, and may be procured through The 
Inland Printer Company. They are: ‘‘ Drawing for Repro- 
duction,’’ by Charles G. Harper, $2.50; ‘‘ Theory and Prac- 
tice of Design,’’ by Frank C. Jackson, $2.50; and ‘‘ Lessons 
on Decorative Design,’’? by Frank C. Jackson, $2. 





COLLODION FORMULA.— Patience, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, writes: ‘‘I have made two lots of collodion from the 
formula published in a recent number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The first worked all right for a time, but, after a 
few days, it commenced to work like the sample negative 
inclosed. Will you kindly tell me why it acts like this ?”’ 
Answer.—The formula given is an old standard formula and 
is being used successfully by a great many (line) photog- 
raphers. We would take exception, though, to the use of 
water ; chloride of calcium will always dissolve in alcohol to 
the point of saturation. You should have no trouble what- 
ever in dissolving the quantities given. Judging from sample 
negative sent us, we are inclined to think your mode of inten- 
sifying is at fault. Let us hear from you more fully if you 
have not discovered the cause, and we will be pleased to 
set you right. 

H. D. ATWELL, Taunton, Massachusetts, asks for (1) a 
formula for the enamel process of engraving on zinc, and 
(2) wants to know the cause of dragon’s blood bubbling up 
when etching. He also asks (3) if there is a book on 
process work that has been issued within a year or two, and 
(4) if there is a paper that is published for process workers ? 


Answer.—(1) There is no different formula that we know of for 
zinc etching other than the ordinary process used on copper. 
It is not advisable to use the enamel on zinc, for the reason 
that the heat necessary to ‘‘burn in’’ destroys the zinc for 
printing purposes. We would advise the old albumen 
process. (2) Too much acid in etching bath, or bath over- 
charged with zinc, will cause this trouble. Also insufficient 
melting of dragon’s blood. Use a weaker etching bath. (3) 
See the advertising pages of this magazine. (4) There is no 
paper published in this country exclusively in the interest of 
process workers, that we know of. 


FORMULA FOR WAX GROUND FOR WAX ENGRAVING.— 
C. A. Conover, Coldwater, Michigan, writes: ‘‘ In your 
Notes and Queries on Process Engraving in June number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, page 312, ‘A. D. G.,’ of New 
Orleans, speaks of a formula for wax ground for wax 
engraving. Will you kindly publish this formula? I have 
been unable to find one that works well.’? Answer.— Rein- 
hold’s method of map engraving by the wax process is the 
one referred to. It is as follows: Take a polished copper 
plate and coat it with a solution of sulphite of potassium in 
order to get a thin film of oxide on the surface of the plate. 
Otherwise the copper from the electric current will deposit 
directly against the plate and form a part of it. Four 
ounces of white beeswax, a quarter of an ounce of venetian 
pitch and one ounce of oxide of zinc are mixed together and 
put in a hot place to melt, being constantly stirred. The 
copper plate is laid on a hot stove, which must be level, and 
after the plate is well heated some of the prepared wax is 
placed in the center. It spreads all over, and should be 
made to do so evenly witha comb. Then the plate and wax 
are taken off and allowed to get cold. The coating must 
be thin. The drawing to be reproduced can be transférred 
to the wax by means of transfer paper, or by photography. 
The engraving is executed by sewing machine needles 
ground around the tip. Rules are used where there are 
straight lines. The stamping of letters should take place 
while the plate is warm; the wax should become tender, 
but it should not be hot enough to meit. An electrotype is 
then made, blank spaces having been previously built up. 


MAKING EMBOSSING PLATES.— E. B. V., Philadelphia, 
says he has difficulty in making embossing plates from a 
mode of working which was sold to him as a secret process. 
He describes his method of procedure as follows: ‘‘In the 
first place I get my zine plate clean as possible and then 
sensitize it in the darkroom with a solution of bichromate 
of ammonia and white of eggs, and then expose plate with 
design over it to the sun’s rays for from one and one-half to 
three minutes, then take it in the darkroom, warm it and 
roll with zine etcher’s ink and drop into water. Now this is 
where I meet my first trouble — some of the designs come up 
clean but most of them will not. After getting it clean as 
possible I cover with dragon’s blood, heat enough to melt the 
blood and drop into the acid bath, but the dragon’s blood 
does not protect it enough from the acid, and consequently 
the plate is very rough when cleaned off. (1) Is there any 
better sensitizer to use? (2) Is there anything I can put in 
the water to clean design with, without rubbing so much 
with brush? (3) Is there anything better I can use than 
dragon’s blood to protect plate? (4) Is there anything bet- 
ter than etcher’s ink to roll with? (5) What is the best 
material I can use to protect back of plate? (6) Are the 
materials I use all right and the cause of my non-success my 
own fault ?’’ Answer.—If the process you have described in 
your letter to us is considered a secret in Philadelphia we 
are ata loss to understand who the successful ‘‘con’’ man 
could be and from what part of these United States he 
hails. In a general way your method as described is cor- 
rect; the manipulating is another thing. You are inex- 
perienced—time and patience alone will set you right. 
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(1) No. (2) If over-printed a few drops of ammonia, say one 
drop to the ounce of water, will help; use a tuft of absorbent 
cotton — you will prefer it to a brush. (3) Powdered resin 
sifted through bolting cloth is used in preference to dragon’s 
blood. (4) Etcher’s ink is very good. Most etchers make 
their own ink and consider it better than that made by 
others. (5) Liquid asphaltum. (6) At this distance we can- 
not tell whether the eggs you use are fresh or not. Bichro- 
mate ink, zinc and acid are good, asarule, if bought from 
reliable dealers. Your non-success is evidently due to inex- 
perience. 
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Steckel, photo, Lous Angeles. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON PRINTERS’ PROFITS AND 
ESTIMATES. 


To this department the contributions of everyone interested in 
sound business methods in the printing trade are respectfully solicited. 
Individual experiences in estimating on work are especially invited, 
and all inquiries in regard to estimating will be answered, or pub- 
lished with a request for the opinion of those who may be informed. 
As this department necessarily embraces a very wide field, contributors 
are specially requested to be brief and pointed in their communica- 
tions. : 

H. D. A., Taunton, Massachusetts.— The Sewer Pipe 
Cards are worth $8.50, the Belting Cards, $10.75. 

N. A. M., Yazoo City, Mississippi.—‘‘ The Employing 
Printers’ Price List,’’? D. Ramaley & Sons, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, ‘‘ The Cost of Printing,’’ F. W. Baltes & Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, are two books which will give you particulars 
about estimating on binding. 

PRINTERS, publishers, engravers, papermakers and others 
are endeavoring to organize a board of trade in Louisville. 
There is much to be said in favor of such an organization, 
and printers all over the country will watch the outcome of 
this venture with a great deal of interest. Several attempts 
have been made in this direction in Chicago, but with little 
success. It ought to be an easy matter to dispose of surplus 
stock, type, etc., in a large city where many want just the 
thing that others are trying to get rid of. An exchange, 
which printers will endeavor to patronize, cannot but result 
in good to the craft. 

WE are in receipt of a job ticket in use in the office of 
MacCalla & Co., of Philadelphia, which is one of the most 
complete and practical now in use. One of the features of 
this ticket is a blank for ‘‘ Cause of Delay.’’ This is some- 
times a very important feature of the work and one that is 
likely to be lost sight of in the counting room. It is fre- 


quently the case that a customer causes a delay on a job, 
and ought to be charged with it. 


The practice in some 


offices is to pin an ‘‘extra charge’’ card to the ticket. It 
is perhaps better to have the item right on the ticket itself, 
as in that case it is filed and becomes part of the record of 
the job. 

THE sixth edition of a small vest-pocket price list for 
printers, published by John Taylor Clark, Stalybridge, 
England, is at hand. There is little in the work especially 
adapted to the trade in this country. Some of the sugges- 
tions made are very good, however, while some of the com- 
ments on the trade in England are rather startling. For 
instance, here is an extract: ‘‘In some offices all cards, 
invoices, circulars, etc., are still worked on the hand press. 
It is not quick enough for the times.’’ The following extract 
may also be interesting, although it would not be well to 
base estimates on these figures, the time given being rather 
less than American printers are in the habit of putting in on 
this class of work: 

‘“*An ordinary invoice or statement should easily be set 
in one hour, often less. An octavo circular in about one 
hour. <A business card, one hour. A handbill, one to two 
hours. Machine work, one and a half hours for first 1,000, 
and one hour per 1,000 after.’’ 


In furnishing an estimate, or rendering a bill, no cus- 
tomer is entitled to prices in detail on the several items of 
composition, presswork, binding, electrotyping, etc., nor 
should any be given, only under exceptional circumstances 
which in themselves would excuse a breach of business 
custom.—- From ‘‘ Rules and Usages Adopted by the Chicago 
Typothete and Master Printers’ Association.’’ <A great 
many firms in getting estimates take advantage of one or 
another of the items if a detailed estimate is given. For 
instance, they will say to a printer: ‘‘ You have figured the 
job correctly with the exception of the electrotyping. That 
is figured higher than we can get it done for.’’ The printer 
must either cut his price or they will contract to have the 
electrotyping done themselves and not allow him a cent 
for hauling forms, locking up and other incidental work. 
This in the face of the fact that the job has been given 
to the lowest bidder. This practice of giving detailed 
estimates has caused so much loss to printers in Chicago 
that many offices live up strictly to the letter of the above 
rule, and refuse to estimate when the items are called for 
in detail. 

B. H. 1., of Rockland, Massachusetts, sends a very clever 
article on ‘‘ Competition.’’? He takes as a basis an order for 
100,000 handbills printed on both sides. He first gives a 
table showing what he considers a fair estimate. Then he 
gives an itemized account of what the job actually costs him, 
and finally he gives a table showing how he figured the 
different items with a view to getting the job. He secured 
the work, his price being 2% cents per thousand lower than 
his competitor’s. This illustrates the position of the printer 
very clearly. So long as he follows such a course as that he 
will meet with success. Let him first make sure that he 
knows what the work ought to bring, then ascertain what 
the work will cost him. Between these two figures there is 
a wide range. He must exercise discretion. If he feels 
certain he can get the full price he is justified in charging 
all it is worth. If, however, he finds it necessary to sacri- 
fice a part of his profit, he can safely do it provided he keeps 
his eye on the cost and steers clear of that. A printer must 
in some degree gauge his price by the conditions which sur- 
round him. If he is particularly anxious to get a certain 
job and knows his competitors will figure closely it may 
pay him to come down some from what he considers a fair 
price, but it will never pay him to get down so near cost 
that a slight accident will take away his entire profit. He 
takes a tremendous risk on every job. One letter misplaced 
may ruin the work, making it entirely worthless. This risk 
must be considered on every job, and ten per cent is not too 
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much to add to cover it. This ten per cent should be con- 
sidered as part of the cost. 

In the June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER bids were 
invited on a twenty-page and cover catalogue, 6 by 8%, in 
order to settle a controversy in regard to price which a 
correspondent was having with his customer. The bids 
received range from $135.50 to $285. This is interesting to 
begin with. Now the same correspondent comes with a still 
more surprising array of figures. He says: ‘‘In January 
last I undertook the printing of 5,000 twenty-page and cover 
catalogues (sample shown). I had written manuscript, and 
from same—unpunctuated, ungrammatical and without 
form or suggestion — originated the book in design and pro- 
duced a work which the patrons at time stated was a ‘ busi- 
ness-bringer’ for them. The work was done in limited 
time, nine days covering all work, including time of delivery 
of books. My price for the book was $95 per thousand, or 
$475 for the lot. At the time my customer looked upon price 
as fair. Later on, however, a local printer, who, by the 
way, had been in the ‘job’ line but a short time, having 
formerly published a paper only, visited my patron and 
solicited jobwork. They were invited to bid on the cata- 
logue I had done, and were shown the completed book. Asa 
result of the ‘ figuring,’ an estimate of $24 per thousand was 
given, and afterward, as my former patron says, ‘a still 
better price’ was quoted. The order was placed and the 
result is— the catalogue sent with mine.’’ What we would 
consider the fairest estimate comes from S. S. C., Monmouth, 


Illinois. Here are his figures: 
7 reams 25 by 38, 80 Ib. enameled booK.............csseeceseee S 60 
AG COGS CUTIE ROGET 556 oan 5 6s vie. cescacctccsesccedeessass 15 
Composition, twenty Pages, iV] CUTE icesce. co ccrccccesccs se 20 
PARAS WOCNS CPOE OF JONG ch sises rick as sinecdasecedaass eases 60 
Presswork, on cover..... er Gite chee Laas ce WOM aee na as eas 10 
ROUGE SURUCMINN OU oi6 6 s.bic wharse snob lv asdesececdcneewaee’ 20 


$185 
His estimate for composition is too low, also his estimate 
for presswork on cover. Probably if he had seen the job 
he would have been more nearly correct. We would con- 
sider $210 for the five thousand copies a fair price, unless 
there was an exceptionally large amount of time required 
arranging the matter from the original manuscript. 





A FEW EXPRESSIONS REGARDING ‘‘*THE INLAND 


PRINTER.”’ 

INCLOSED please find money order for another year’s sub- 
scription. Each succeeding number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
seems to be an improvement on the previous one — if sucha 
thing is possible. It is par excellence the journal for the 
entire fraternity, and especially so the modern printer, who 
undoubtedly in the near future will be largely superseded by 
machine composition, and who naturally will be compelled 
to be up-to-date in every branch of our chosen profession. 
—A. Wintemberg, superintendent The Cleveland Printing 
& Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HERE is our check for renewal. Of course we cannot be 
without the best printers’ magazine—no live printer can 
afford to be.—/. D. Cadle & Co., printers and lithographers, 
Westfield, Massachusetts. 

HEREWITH find money order for $2, in payment for my 
INLAND PRINTER. I hope that your list will eventually be 
as large as the merit of the magazine intrinsically. I am sure 
you deserve it asa return for your efforts in behalf of the 
printing fraternity of America and elsewhere.—Z. A. Plate, 
Brethren’s Publishing Company, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

INCLOSED please find check for $2 for subscription for 
THE INLAND PRINTER. We should as soon think of going 


back to the old hand press and discarding our cylinders as 
we should to dispense with that necessary journal for all 
printers, THE INLAND PRINTER.— 7he Thurston 
Portland, Maine. 


Print, 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs. ANGIE S. BARNHART, wife of A. M. Barnhart, 
president of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, of Chicago, 
died on the afternoon of September 10, at 5 o’clock, at the 
family residence, 113 Cass street. Mrs. Barnhart was born 
at Moline, Illinois, March 15, 1844. Her father, S. G. Stein, 
moved to Muscatine while she was still an infant, and lived 
in that city for some forty years. He gave his daughter the 
best possible advantages at Galesburg seminary, at Oxford 
Female College, and later as a student of art, music and 
literature in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. In 1890 
and 1891, she, in company with her husband and only 
brother, toured Europe and the Orient. Many letters writ- 
ten by her were published in Chicago and other papers 
during that period. She had been a resident of Chicago 
since the year of her marriage, 1869. 

HENRY LINDENMEYR, head of the firm of Henry Lin- 
denmeyr & Sons, paper dealers, 31-37 East Houston street, 
New York, died September 11, from a stroke of apoplexy 
received the day before. He came to this country from 
Bavaria about thirty-five years ago and, establishing himself 
in New York as a paper dealer, was successful from the 
He was sixty-one years of age. 


start. 


CHARLES OTTMAN~— DECORATIVE ARTIST. 


MONG the cover designs which have been used for THE 
yy INLAND PRINTER the effort of Mr. Charles Ottman 
on the September issue ranks very high, and has 
won much favorable criticism. Mr. Ottman was born in the 
city of Chicago om April 8, 1873, and 
received his art training in his native 
town, his first efforts in that direc- 
tion being his employment to learn 
the trade of lithography. After 
spending three years in studying 
lithography, color and crayon work, 
his progress was not satisfactory to 
himself, and, decorative work being 
suggested to him as more fitted to 
his abilities, he turned his undivided 
attention to this branch of art. His 
choice was a wise one, for almost 
from the start his ability and power were manifest. Withal 
his way has not been an easy one. Employed during the 
day, his only time for study was in the evening, and of this 
scant time he availed himself to the full— working along 
and advancing himself step by step until he had a standing 
which would enable him to take advantage of a course of 
study in Europe. Preliminary to this he has betaken him- 
self to New York, where a larger field of operation is open 
to him than in the West. Mr. Ottman’s work exhibits uni- 
formly great originality, taste in design and skill in execu- 
tion. He has a good eye for color and is a good colorist. 
He has a fine swing and his curves are always correct. His 
composition is good and he excels in free handling, copying 
from nature exclusively. 





CHARLES OTTMAN. 





THE FIG LEAF IN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 


The fig is an enormously prolific family, some six hun- 
dred species having been described. A knowledge of this 
fact will help the readers of the Bible. The aprons of Adam 
and Eve are always represented as of our garden fig, and, 
when it is necessary to introduce the fig leaf in this peculiar 
relation in connection with painting or statuary, this is the 
fig leaf employed. But anyone who has ever handled a fig 
leaf will readily understand that our unfortunate ancestors 
might as well have had aprons of sandpaper. The fig 
intended was the sycamore fig, the fig tree in which Zac- 
cheus climbed when he heard that Jesus of Nazareth was 


passing by. This has large, ovate, heart-shaped leaves, 
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smooth on both sides, and when well grown a single one 
would have been about sufficient for protection in a genial 
climate as that of Eden is supposed to have been. Our gar- 
den fig seldom makes a trunk of over eight or nine inches in 
diameter, but the sycamore fig has often a huge trunk. 
Some say they have been known to be fifty feet in circumfer- 
ence, and to have widely spreading heads, affording grateful 
shade and protection to numerous creatures. It is remark- 
able that the literature of our day still connects the garden 
fig with the events which occurred in the Garden of Eden, 
for the great poet Milton evidently knew better. He tells us 
that the fig of Eden 
** Branched so broad and long, that in the ground 

The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree; a pillar’d shade, 

High over-arched, with echoing walks between. 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 

At loopholes cut through thickest shade.” 

Milton had the banyan fig, a closely related fig, in his 
mind, but it shows that he wholly ignored the garden fig as 
an element in his paradise. The sycamore fig of Zaccheus, 
ficus sycamorus, is often called Pharaoh’s fig. It has red 
fruit, much resembling our garden fig, and is of tolerably 


good eating quality. 





ATLANTA EXPOSITION NOTES. 

Tue Atlanta Journal will have a perfecting press on the 
ground, and issue a daily paper. 

Tue Byron Weston Company, of Dalton, Massachusetts, 
will be represented indirectly at the Exposition by some of 
their friends, who have a large display of books made of 
their paper. Outside of this they will have no showing. 

AMONG the exhibitors who have arranged for space are 
the J. C. Blair Company, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, envel- 
ope machine; Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; and Crane Brothers, papermakers, West- 
field, Massachusetts. 

THE official programme of the Exposition, for which Mr. 
Frank Bell, of the Aragon Hotel, has the concession, will be 
printed on enameled paper and illustrated with half-tone 
cuts. The contract with the printer calls for a large sum of 
money, and the work will be executed in fine style. 

THE L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Massachu- 
setts, will have an exhibit occupying 110 feet of space. They 
will use the exhibition case that they had at the World’s 
Fair, which will contain the various lines they manufacture, 
such as linen ledger and record, typewriting, bond and 
hand-made papers. 

On September 19, the second day of the Exposition, the 
Georgia editors were given the freedom of the Fair, and 
quite a number took advantage of the occasion to thoroughly 
look it over. It is expected that the report of their visit will 
be heralded in the various papers after the editors get home, 
and will assist in advertising the Fair. 

THE Cotton States and International Exposition opened 
at Atlanta, Georgia, September 18, and will close December 
31, 1895. Great interest is being manifested in the Exposi- 
tion in all parts of the country, and the outlook at present 
indicates that it will be a grand success. A _ portrait of 
Charles A. Collier, president of the Exposition, is presented 
in another part of this issue. 

THE Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, will occupy a space of about 20 by 30 feet. They 
will have one of their No. 1, four-roller, high-speed job and 
book presses in active operation during the whole period. 
An interesting feature will be the driving of this press by 
an independent multipolar electrical motor, manufactured 
by the Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Company, of Cin- 
cinnati. This motor, in appearance, becomes part of the 
press, occupying the position of the tight and loose pulleys, 


and is absolutely noiseless in operation, not having any 
gears of any kind connected with it, or belting. The press 
and motor have been purchased by the Foote & Davies Com- 
pany, printers and publishers, of Atlanta, who will have 
charge of the exhibit and the running of the press. 
Monpay, October 14, has been designated as American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Day, in honor of the heavyweights 
of the profession. Mr. William C. Bryant, of Brooklyn, 
secretary of the Association, has been notified and requested 
to invite all the members of the Association. This brings 
the publishers to Atlanta the middle of October, when the 
Exposition and the weather will be at their best. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CABANISS, of the Exposition, and Presi- 
dent Stuart Woodson, of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
were in Chicago recently at the invitation of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition Directors to confer with them about 
bringing the Northwest to the Atlanta fair. The Atlantans 
were cordially received and their visit was the occasion for 
the expression of much good will on the part of their enter- 
tainers for the southern enterprise. 


Mr. GEORGE F. BARDEN, of the Fairfield Paper Com- 
pany, Fairfield, Massachusetts, writes from Atlanta, where 
he has gone to arrange for the exhibit of his company, under 
date of September 19, as follows: ‘*‘The Exposition opened 
yesterday with the usual demonstration, but the weather is 
so extremely hot that we poor northerners do not get much 
comfort out of it. At this writing the exhibits are not com- 
plete, and it will be some days before things are in shape. 
The location, the grounds and the buildings are all very 
artistic.”’ 

THE contract for printing the admission tickets to the 
Exposition has been let to the Globe Ticket Company, of 
Philadelphia. There will be a different ticket for each day, 
and thirty thousand of each ticket will be printed. It will 
be so arranged that on special days, when it is probable 
that over one hundred thousand admissions will be sold, a 
different series can be put on, thus using up three or four 
series in one day. The tickets will be printed at once, and 
will make an even carload in all— one of the biggest single 
shipments of tickets ever printed in America. 


THE Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s exhibit will be found in Machinery Hall, where 
ample space has been provided in which to exhibit their 
‘“*Century ’’ pony, ‘‘ New Model’’ web, with its stereotyping 
outfit, and the old hand press which is 153 years old. The 
exhibit will be in charge of the Dodson Printers’ Supply 
Company, of Atlanta, and all visitors will be cordially 
welcomed by that company as the representatives of the 
Campbell concern. The ‘‘ New Model” and the ‘‘ Century ”’ 
presses represent advanced ideas for the newspaper office 
and for the job printer. While differing widely in their 
field of work, they both accomplish equally desirable 
results, and undoubtedly will be examined with much 
interest by visitors. 

THE Dodson Printers’ Supply Company’s exhibit will 
consist of the following machinery: One Campbell ‘‘ New 
Model ’’ web press ; one Campbell ‘‘ Century ”’ pony press ; 
one No. 3 Gally embossing press; one Chandler & Price 
Gordon press; one show case from the American Type- 
founders’ Company (same as at the World’s Fair); one 
Thorne typesetting machine in operation; one hand press 
originally used by Ben Franklin, now owned by the Camp- 
bell Press Company, besides several other smaller attrac- 
tions. The web press will be in daily operation, printing 
the Atlanta Daily Commercial. The pony press is now 
being run on the official catalogue of the Exposition Com- 
pany, printing in colors and embossing on the cylinder 
press. The exhibit is an attractive one. It is located in the 
Machinery building. 
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Quentell Series ... 


Originated by CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY BRANCH, ST. LOUIS. 
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DAIRY GRATIS 
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Quentell Series ... 


Originated by CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY BRANCH, ST. LOUIS. 
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Proposals for Purchase Invited 


ATTRACTIVE FACES 
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Copper Alloy Type is Strong and Durable and 
LEADS ALL OTHERS IN STYLE 
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Wedding Invitations should be Printed in the most Artistic and 
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Committee of Eight Appointed to Devise Means for Living Without Working 
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Pouring Knowledge into Youthful Heads | Attractive and Novel Method of Advertising Business 
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Curfew Bells Signaling to Lovers the Hour of Separation | A Mean-Looking Letter Head has Lost Many a Dollar for Business 


LATEST RULES GOVERNING COURTSHIP USUALLY A MAN IS JUDGED BY THE COAT HE WEARS 


~ AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ COMPANY. 
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A NEW ADVERTISEMENT COMPETITION. 


r | AHE attention of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER is 
again called to the advertisement competition of the 
Riverside Paper Company, full particulars of which 

are given upon page 5. It is not too late to enter this com- 
petition, and there is yet abundant time before the first of 
November for the submitting of designs. The offer of the 
Riverside Paper Company is a most liberal one and should 
call out the best talent. Do not forget this competition, but 
start at once upon your design and send it along when it 
is ready. It may be the means of your securing a premium 
that could be used to advantage at Christmas. A prize of 
from $3 to $50 is always acceptable, particularly at this time 
of the year. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 16, gave a picnic 
at Electric Park, on Sunday, September 22. Over two thou- 
sand persons attended and enjoyed the all-day outing. The 
proceeds of the day go to the relief fund of the union. 
Over $1,500 net was realized. 

THE Crescent Typefoundry, formerly at 358 Dearborn 
street, are now located on the ground floor in the Franklin 
building, 349 and 351 Dearborn street, where they have 
ample facilities for handling the largely increased business 
which necessitated their removal. 

THoMAS D. PARKER, whose name is familiar to most 
Chicago printers, and who has held positions of importance 
in many of the larger Chicago printing offices, including the 
establishments of P. F. Pettibone & Co. and R. R. Donnel- 
ley & Co., has accepted the position of manager of the 
Review Press, of Decatur, Illinois. 

Mr. A. E. BARNHART, of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
returned recently from a trip to Alaska, having been gone 
seven weeks. He was accompanied on the trip by his wife 
and daughter, and went west over the Canadian Pacific, and 
returned by the Northern Pacific, stopping for about a week 
on the return trip at the Yellowstone National Park. 


THE billposters’ war, which has raged intermittently in 
Chicago, has at last engaged the attention of Chief of Police 
Badenoch. He has called some of the billposters before him 
and warned them that their aggressive actions must stop. 
‘“‘T want to treat every man fairly and impartially,’’ said the 
chief, ‘‘ but I will not have this work of blanketing billboards 
carried along any longer. If a billposter has the lease of a 
board he has the right to use it, and I don’t want a second 
billposter coming along blanketing the first man’s work.”’ 
It cannot be said that either printers or lithographers 
brought this matter to the attention of the chief. 


Apout a year and a half ago Franklin S. Anderson, a son 
of Mr. John Anderson, the well-known printer, leased the job 
department of the John Anderson Printing Company, under 
the name of the Anderson Printing Company. He made state- 
ments that he was worth $20,000 clear, consisting of $5,000 
cash, $5,000 stock in the John Anderson Printing Company, 
and $10,000 stock in the Southern Lands Company. The 
commercial agencies ratified these statements, somewhat 
superficially it would seem. The Milwaukee Avenue State 
Bank recently foreclosed on a judgment note for $3,600, but 
found assets of some $200 only to satisfy. Extravagant 
business methods, carelessness in estimating and in giving 
credits, and an extravagant style of living are to some 
extent the cause of Mr. Anderson’s difficulties. Nearly all 
the Chicago paper houses are losers. The total liabilities 
are estimated to be in the neighborhood of $12,000. 


ALFRED EDMONDSON, the proprietor of a printing estab- 
lishment at 418-420 Dearborn street, brought suit, on Septem- 
ber 16, in the Superior Court, against George W. Roe, H. O. 
Stone, Thomas W. Magill, Thomas Harris, and S. A. DeBolt, 


for $10,000 damages. Roe is a banker, lives in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, and is the owner of the building in which 
Edmondson’s printing office is located. Early in the week 
previous to the suit a distress warrant for $333 rent was 
served upon Edmondson, and all the property in his estab- 
lishment seized. A custodian was placed in charge, and the 
office locked up, but after he had filed a bond for the 
amount of the rent claimed, Edmondson broke open the 
door and took possession of his property. He now claims 
that the distraint was illegal, and that he does not owe the 
rent claimed, but that, on the other hand, Roe, the owner of 
the premises, owes him $600. Stone, Magill and Harris are 
the agents in charge of the building, and they seized the 
property, and DeBolt is the attorney who advised them to do 
so. Edmondson claims that the seizure of the. property 
would have been illegal, even if the claim for rent was a 
just one, as the amount of property taken was about $15,000. 


AMONG the more progressive printers of Chicago the 
firm of Hornstein Brothers, 148 Monroe street, have held 
position for some years. About a year ago George Horn- 
stein withdrew from the firm, which was continued by Mr. 
Leon Hornstein alone. The policy of the firm has been one 
of expansion, and the available assets have regularly been 
absorbed in the purchase of machinery and office plant. 
The continued depression in business placed Mr. Horn- 
stein’s affairs in such a condition that he resolved to call a 
meeting of his creditors and request a long extension. At 


the meeting Mr. Hornstein showed assets of $36,000 against. 


liabilities of $26,000. The creditors were friendly in their 
reception of Mr. Hornstein’s statement, but, as three suits 
had been commenced against him and as several of the 
creditors were out of town and not represented at the meet- 
ing, it was deemed unsafe to wait to try to get the creditors 
to give a general extension. An assignment was advised, 
C. H. Blakely being recommended as assignee. Mr. Horn- 
stein, however, chose Joseph Francis as assignee and the 
assignment was so made. Complications have resulted from 
a judgment on a claim for $2,000 borrowed money having 
been entered up by D. H. Tolman, whose custodian it is 
claimed was in charge of the premises before the assignee. 
The question is being argued in the courts. 


REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


BuSsINESS CARDS from Walton & Co., Sherbrooke, P. Q.: Composition 
neat and presswork good. 

L. M. Woon, Fairfield, Illinois, sends a neat card so far as composition 
is concerned, but the presswork is defective. 

THE Bryan Press, Bryan, Ohio: A few samples of cards and bill-heads. 
Composition and presswork neat, but of no extraordinary merit. 

From Benzie Banner, Benzonia, Michigan: Catalogue. The composition 
on advertising pages could be greatly improved, while the presswork is very 
inferior. 

SMALL folder in red and black, from Fred Newell, with the Bulletin 
print, Buffalo, Wyoming, on which the rulework might have been more 
neatly finished. 

S. S. LESSLIE, Camp street, New Orleans, Louisiana, has issued a neat 
and attractive advertising leaflet, composition and presswork on which are 
both very good. 

L. O. FULLER, with the Pecos Valley Argus, Eddy, New Mexico, for- 
wards a package of jobwork, composition on which is *‘ A1,’? and presswork 
of good quality. 

From Roylance, 40 Customhouse place, Chicago, samples of theatrical 
office stationery, showing great variety of design and wealth of color. 
Engraving and printing are good. 

From the Dakota Republican, Vermillion, South Dakota: Samples of 
half-tone and letterpress printing. The composition might be much im- 
proved, but the presswork is good. 

Tue Britton Printing Company, Sheriff street, Cleveland, Ohio, submit 
some attractive samples of color work in circulars, cards and blotters. Com- 
position is good and colors are well selected. 

“THe Boston PICTURE Book” isa finely printed collection of half- 
tone illustrations of the principal places of interest in the ‘*Hub” of the 
universe. The book contains over one hundred historic and characteristic 
views in and around Boston, and is printed on heavy enameled paper, with 
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tinted cover, and is a good sample of up-to-date printing issued by Irving P. 
Fox, of Boston, Massachusetts. 

JouHNn E. ROWE & Son, 247 Market street, Newark, New Jersey : Circu- 
lar and business card in two colors. Composition admirable, and colors har- 
moniously disposed; very neat and attractive. 

J. DUDLEY PoND, Manchester, New Hampshire: Stock certificate of 
somewhat antiquated design, but showing neat and careful workmanship. 
The blotter is a very ordinary piece of composition. 

A NEATLY designed programme, well printed in chocolate and pale blue, 
reaches us from C. S. Farren, with H. E. Pratten & Co., Sydney, New South 
Wales. ‘The composition and presswork are both artistic. 

SEVERAL samples of everyday work from Henry S. Kettenring, Pekin, 
Illinois. While the composition of most of the work is good, the presswork 
is poor, giving the work a slipshod and cheap appearance. 

HENDERSON & DEPEW, Jacksonville, Illinois, submit samples of busi- 
ness cards in colors and gold and silver bronze ; both very artistic in concep- 
tion and execution. Note-head and corner card unique and attractive. 

A. J. REED, Secretary of State Union, No. 6, Oakland, California, 
forwards Report of Proceedings for 1895, neatly printed in pamphlet form. 
‘The cover is uniquely designed and printed in orange and gold on white. 

FREDERICK SLEASTER, with the Brandon Printing Company, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, is reaching after fame as an artistic compositor. The two 
jobs submitted show careful selection of type, neat display, and judgment 
in spacing. 

W. T. RIDGLEY, Great Falls, Montana: Programme of performance at 
Great Falls Opera House. It is a neat piece of composition, type well dis- 
played, and general effect striking. The make-ready on presswork is slightly 
defective in parts, which detracts from an otherwise good job. 

AN example of good typographical display work is the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Lecture Course programme, from the press of the News 
Review, East Liverpool, Ohio. The best use of the type at disposal has evi- 
dently been made by an artistic compositor, and the result is exceedingly 
commendable. 

THE Advocate souvenir of Sidney, published by Bolton & Stanton, Sid- 
ney, New York, is, a creditable piece of half-tone work on enameled paper, 
most of the views being very clear and sharp in detail. The engravings were 
made by H. J. Lloyd, of Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, from photos by Charles 
H. Phelps, Sidney, New York. 

“/'T, H. GARRETT, with J. C. Wilson & Co., Montreal, Canada: Picnic 
programme, the title-page of which consists mainly of a design in rulework. 
The initial P is artistically formed out of pica brass rule, and the flourishes 
extending therefrom of twelve-to-pica rule, all bent without the aid of a 
curving machine. It is a neat piece of workmanship. 

From the Red Facket Tribune, Calumet, Michigan, samples of cards, 
bill-heads, programmes, etc., composition on which shows room for improve- 
ment in display. The presswork is very poor. Too much striving after 
color effect on some of the work has resulted in failure from an artistic point 
of view —a good, plain, one-color job would be far better. 

A LARGE package of general work has been received from George 
Hughes & Co., 60-64 Bible House, New York. The composition is all of a 
high quality, and the presswork almost beyond criticism. Emile Brouillet is 
foreman of the above-named establishment, and the work issued therefrom 
will, no doubt, bring credit to his good taste and discernment. 

F. A. WINSLOW, pressman, with Henderson & De Pew, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, is without doubt an artist in his profession. The samples of half- 
tone and two-color work submitted by him are deserving of warmest praise. 
It is seldom we see such rich velvety blacks, brilliant reds, and clean half- 
tone illustrations in combination with such perfection of finish. 

W. HowArRD WRIGHT, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: Prospectus of Alinda 
College Preparatory School— sixteen pages and cover, printed on laid paper 
with untrimmed edges, the principal display lines being in *‘ Tudor Black.” 
It is a creditable production. Composition on the bill-head and statement 
might be improved, but presswork on all the samples is excellent. 

* PRINTALK ” is the title of a circular in book form issued by the W. B. 
Conkey Company, 341-351 Dearborn street, Chicago. It is an excellent 
example of letterpress and half-tone plate printing, and will, without 
doubt, create a favorable impression on their present and prospective 
customers with reference to their ability to turn out first-class work. 

THE Denny Printing Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, ** Keep on a 
Fishin’ ”’ for customers, with some entertaining circulars and cards, which 
are printed in good style on stock of excellent quality. J. B. Evans, man- 
ager for the company, says: ‘* My brain is the only circulating capital I have 
in this company,” but it is evident that he keeps it circulating to good pur- 
pose. 

J. KING MAcHAFFIE, property man with Wynkoop & Hallenbeck, 441 
Pearl street, New York, submits an ornate design for an office notice. The 
specimen shows much taste, but it is not appropriate for the purpose in- 
tended. The copy from which the wording was taken is to our mind much 
more acceptable. Considered as a design, however, Mr. MacHaffie’s effort 
shows that he has much taste. 

WE acknowledge receipt of a large package of commercial and society 
printing from H. W. Brandes, with the Holbrook Printing Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. Many of the samples are printed in two or more colors ; 
the composition is exceedingly neat and the presswork of the highest class. 
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The judicious use of tint-blocks on programmes, cards, letter-heads, etc., 
tends to give much of the work an artistic finish, the selection of colors being 
in good taste. 

THE Serrell Printing Company, Plainfield, New Jersey: Samples of 
commercial work and druggists’ labels, all of which have a neat and finished 
appearance. The business card of the company is a paragon of neatness — 
typographically — printed in red, black, pink and gray, the latter color being 
used as a tint; the general effect is very pleasing. The balance of the work 
submitted is well up in the scale of excellence. 

FRED C. HUBBARD, with the Geneva 7imes, Geneva, Ohio, sends a 
neatly printed programme title for reproduction. While the work is pass- 
able, there is a lack of strength in the design, but there is evidence of Mr. 
Hubbard’s ability to make great improvement by the careful study of good 
models. Trying how well a job can be set without the use of ornaments is 
one of the most useful methods of self-training. 

A HANDSOME Catalogue of wood engravings issued by Charles J. Wolf- 
ram, Cleveland, Ohio, has reached us, the printing of which was done by 
J. B. Savage, of the same place. The work is excellent, whether considered 
from an engraver’s or printer’s standpoint, the details of the engravings 
being brought out with wonderful clearness and distinctness. Apparently 
no pains have been spared to make it a paragon of engraving and printing. 

A FEW months ago we took occasion to review some samples of printing 
submitted by a young printer — Ralph E. Bicknell, Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts — and gave him a few words of kindly advice. He now forwards a pack- 
age of specimens of his work, which show a vast improvement on the former 
lot, and though he is still in his teens, his work will compare favorably witli 
that of many veterans in the’business. Both composition and presswork are 
very good. 

** ERIE ILLUSTRATED, 1895,” is the title of a brochure, published~by the 
Morning Record, of Erie, Pennsylvania. It consists of thirty-two pages, 
sixteen of which are beautiful half-tone illustrations of points of interest in 
and around Erie, the remaining sixteen pages being descriptive letterpress. 
The printing is admirably done on fine enameled stock. Inclosed in a cover 
of pink enameled and embossed paper, with attractive title printed thereon, 
and tied with blue silk cord, it is a souvenir well worthy of preservation. 

A GREAT variety of samples of printing comes to us in a package from 
Anthony Kraft, with Albert L. Wegst, Eleventh and Jefferson streets, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Composition is neat and well displayed; press- 
work generally good; but the embossing on druggists’ labels is a trifle over- 
done. If the principal lines and borders only were in relief the work would 
be more attractive than it is with the whole label—even to the nonpareil 
lower case letters — forced above the surface. Too much straining after 
effect is not always productive of best results. 

CHARLES E,. WILSON, 358 Champion street, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
submits a package of work ranging over a wide field of composition, embrac- 
ing everything from a corner card to title-pages and book covers. All the 
samples bear evidence of careful workmanship, a knowledge of what consti- 
tutes good display and judgment in spacing. The title-pages are excellent, 
showing a mastery of this branch of composition—an accomplishment pos- 
sessed by comparatively few otherwise first-class workmen. The rulework 
designs are also very good, being original and neatly finished. 

A BEAUTIFUL piece of half-tone engraving and printing is the pano- 
ramic view of Denver, Colorado, which is forty-four inches long by nine 
inches deep, showing two hundred miles of the Rocky Mountains. The 
engraving was done by the Williamson-Haffner Engraving Company, and 
the printing by the Publishers’ Pressroom Company, both of Denver. It is 
a magnificent production, the detail being remarkable for a picture covering 
a range including so many miles of vision. The engravers and printers both 
deserve congratulations for jointly producing such a fine sample of artistic 
printing. 

Ep. A. Boick, foreman of the job department of the Britton Printing 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, sends a number of very tastefully printed 
cards and letter-heads in colors and tints. The best results of fancy rulework 
are shown in the specimens, and in this regard Mr. Boice says: ** Much has 
been said about about rulework being a ‘back number’ because of the 
amount of time required to make it, and lack of utility after made. The 
inclosed samples will, I think, refute the latter charge, as any one of them 
has been in use for two years and more in various ways, and are not the 
only ones either. Whether they are acceptable pieces of work or not I leave 
to you. Have read your paper a number of years and find much information 
in its columns that I could not have found otherwise.” 

CALENDAR BLOTTERS.—We continue to receive a large number of these 
favorite mediums of advertising, from printers all over the United States, 
and herewith mention a few of the more recent: A. Theo. Patterson, Benton 
Harbor, Mich.— neat design based on the 16 to 1 relation of silver to gold; 
Challinor, Dunker & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.— design representing a waiter cail- 
ing: ‘Your order, please!”’ for printing; The Thurston Print, Portland, 
Me.—five-pointed star, each section of different color encircled by gold band; 
Adams Brothers, *‘ Electric Printers,’’ Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kan.— neatly 
designed blotter, with a 9-inch rule attachment; Morning Sun Herald, 
Morning Sun, Iowa — design containing much red and yellow, typifying the 
rising sun; Carthage Printing Company, Carthage, Mo.—‘t The Blotting 
Paper’; one of the gems printed on its front page is: ‘* The proper thing to 
do with a ‘rough’ estimate .is to have it ‘filed’ for future reference”; F. J. 
Pierson, Flint, Mich.—design showing his appreciation of THE INLAND 
PRINTER; John T. Palmer, 406 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa.—one more of 


his truly artistic designs. 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

‘“*THE Counting House and Merchant’s Office’’ is a new 
journal printed in the interest of business men by W. H. & 
A. F. Tapp, Meadow Hill Road, Tunbridge Wells, London, 
England. It is a monthly and is well edited and well 
printed. 

Mrs. OLIPHANT’S story ‘‘ Diana: the History of a Great 
Mistake,’’ has been issued by the United States Book Com- 
pany in a handsome light-brown cloth binding stamped ina 
dark red-brown, the lettering being in gold. It is excel- 
lently printed. 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, Chicago and New York, announces 
for early publication a long list of new works, among them 
being a new novel by Capt. Charles King, whose last book, 
‘Fort Frayne,’’ published in July, has had an almost 
unprecedented sale. 

NuMBER 9 of the ‘* Bibelot,’? Thomas B. Mosher’s 
delightful contribution to booklovers and the appreciative of 
literary excellence, contains ‘‘ Hand and Soul,’’ the only tale 
that Dante Gabriel Rossetti ever completed. The October 
‘** Bibelot ’’ will contain full announcement of Mr. Mosher’s 
fall publications. 

‘* SPECIMENS OF SCRIPT”’ is the name of one of the new- 
est booklets gotten out by the American Typefounders’ Com- 
pany, copies of which can be obtained of any of their 
branches. <A large assortment of script faces is shown, 
from the most delicate hair line for card use to the heavier 
faces suitable for embossing. 

Way & WILLIAMS, the new firm of publishers in Chi- 
cago, have issued their announcement of books for publica- 
tion during the autumn and winter season. The announce- 
ment brochure is tastefully printed on hand-made paper. 
The motto of the firm, we are pleased to see, is in English: 
‘* Where there’s a Will there’s a Way.”’ 

‘* Moops,’’ the American quarterly literary journal pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, has secured the services of Mr. John 
Sloan as art editor. Mr. Sloan’s work has appeared at 
intervals in THE INLAND PRINTER, and, at the last black and 
white exhibition of the Chicago Society of Artists, the vig- 
orous and striking quality of his work was much admired 
by those most competent to judge. The management of 
‘*Moods’’ is to be congratulated on securing Mr. Sloan’s 
services. A cover-page by Mr. Sloan, in four colors, adorns 
the second volume. 

THE approaching visit of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne to 
America gives timeliness to the publication of his volume of 
poems by Copeland & Day. The name of this firm is syn- 
onymous with beauty in the art of bookmaking, and in this 
volume their reputation is well sustained. The title-page, 
by Bradley, printed in black and orange-red, was shown in 
THE INLAND PRINTER some months ago, and gives a touch 
of color to the book that is very agreeable. ‘‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson: An Elegy, and other poems by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’’ is the wording of the title. 

‘*THE PHILISTINE: a Periodical of Protest,’’ with Sep- 
tember is in the fourth month of its existence. It is printed 
at East Aurora, New York, at the Pendennis Press, by the 
White & Wagoner Company. Its editor is H. P. Taber, and 
the publication is copyrighted in his name. The numbers 
are 10 cents each, or $1 per year. ‘‘The Philistine’’ seems to 
strive for quaintness of expression; the advertisement on 
the front cover says that it is ‘‘ Printed every little while 


for the Society of the Philistines, and published by them 
monthly ’? — possibly this means that it is printed on a stop- 
cylinder press. There is an asperity in the tone of this 
sprightly little monthly that we trust will be removed in 
future issues. as 

** ARTISTIC SPECIMENS from the Record Press,’’ 25 Park 
place, New York city, is certainly appropriately named. It 
is one of the neatest and most effective advertising brochures 
we have received, and shows the capacity of the Record 
Press to be such as to fill the requirements of the most 
exacting. The purpose of the booklet is thus stated: ‘‘To 
business men: This booklet is an object lesson to enable 
our patrons and customers to see just how their announce- 
ments, cards, circulars, bill-heads, letter-heads and cata- 
logues will look when printed with different styles of type, 
and in various shades and colors.’’ Mr. Thomas M. Smith, 
the manager of the Record Press, is to be congratulated on 
this specimen brochure. 

Our Australian correspondent says that Tennyson 
Dickens, described as a scion of the illustrious novelist, 
was proceeded against in the Hawthorn (Melbourne) Magis- 
trate’s Court lately by Charlie Hong, Chinese laundryman, 
for the recovery of £4, 1s. 9d., due for washing and ironing. 
Part of the account, it was stated, had been owing for more 
than three years, and the bench was informed that plaintiff 
had been induced from time to time to withhold legal pro- 
ceedings ‘‘out of respect to the memory of defendant’s 
father.’’ ‘‘Sometime he pay me a leetel,’’? observed the 
Chinaman ; ‘‘ sometime he no pay me and make plomise he 
no keep. Me no know his fader.’? The bench made an 
order for the amount, with £1, 3s. 6d. costs. 

DwRInG his editorship of the Via/, Chicago, Mr. Francis 
F. Browne has occasionally cultivated the Muses. His 
name, and selections from his poems, have foynd their way 
into the anthologies, but Mr. Browne has, up to the present, 
steadily refused to make a collection for publication in per- 
manent form. When the new firm of Messrs. Way & Will- 
iams was organized its members insisted that Mr. Browne 
should gather his fugitive pieces together and consent to 
their publication in a small book for limited circulation. 
‘*Volunteer Grain,’? Mr. Browne has modestly and appro- 
priately named the collection, and to it one might very 
appropriately apply several of the lines written by him to 
the author of ‘‘ Old World Idylls”’: 


**Humor and pathos blending smiles and tears, 
A sympathy with common hopes and fears.”’ 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


Type for the Armenian language is made by the New 
York branch of the American Typefounders’ Company ; a 
sale for it is found in New York. This company also makes 
Russian type. 

A NEWSPAPER dispatch, dated September 13, says that 
Jerry McIntyre, a printer, recently discharged from an 
insane asylum, killed Ira Hunt at Louisville, Kentucky, for 
bothering him in his work. Do not bother the compositors ! 

THE convention number of the American Florist isa 
tastefully gotten-up issue, illustrated with numerous half- 
tone engravings and having an appropriate cover. <A special 
feature is a colored chart showing the correct colors of 
flowers. 

THE Scottish Typographical Circular has changed editors. 
Mr. G. F. Stewart, who has conducted the Circular for the 
last four years and a half, has been compelled to retire, 
owing to failing health. His successor is Mr, W. A. Buck- 
ner, 17 East Thomas street, Edinburgh. 

ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, vice-president of the Clark & 
Courts Company, of Galveston, Texas, the largest stationery 
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house in the South, and a son of J. H. Hutchins, head of the 
well-known banking firm of Ball, Hutchins & Co., while 
handling a pistol, on the morning of August 22, accidentally 
shot himself, death resulting within an hour. 

THE Illinois State Typographical Union wound up its 
labors and adjourned on the evening of September 11, at 
Alton, Illinois. The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, William Rotramel, Springfield ; vice-presi- 
dent, H. M. Scott, Decatur; secretary and treasurer, John 
Onyun, Peoria; organizer, Joseph Rogers, Peoria; delegates 
to the October meeting of the Federation of Labor at Peoria, 
J. McDermott, Peoria; J. R. Williams, Bloomington, and 
G. A. Neff. 

A NEWSPAPER dispatch from Washington, D. C., dated 
September 16, states that the printers of Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 101, voted on Sunday, September 15, on 
the charges recently preferred against ex-President John L. 
Kennedy for conduct unbecoming a printer in writing an 
article for the Dayton (Ohio) Journal, censuring Public 
Printer Benedict and the adoption of civil service in the 
government printing office. It was decided by a vote of 184 
to 66 to expel him from the union. Those who know Mr. 
Kennedy best say the end is not yet. 

THE Detroit Council of. Trades and Labor Unions have 
issued a very handsome ‘‘ Labor Day Souvenir ’’ for 1895, 
with lists of officers, the roll call of the organizations con- 
nected with the council, the programme of the annual parade 
and picnic on Labor day, and other interesting matter. In 
the text of the contributed articles are portraits of Henry C. 
Barter, president; Noble Ashley, vice-president; Philip A. 
Loersch, recording and corresponding secretary; P. J. 
McCormick, financial secretary; Jeremiah Sullivan, treas- 
urer; and John E. Sauers and Andrew Lahon, members 
Labor Day Committee. 

AN example of the wonderful speed in composition which 
can be attained on the Mergenthaler linotype machine was 
given not long since at the office of the Boston S/andard, by 
G. W. Green. In 1 hour and 13 minutes he set 12,390 ems of 
solid agate, which, after making the proper deductions for 
stoppages of the machine and for correcting, left a net result 
10,710 ems in one hour. This remarkable performance was 
witnessed by G. F. Gall, of the Globe ; B. W. Isfort, of the 
Herald; H. L. Coleman, of the Standard, who acted as 
timers; C. A. Noble, of the Pos/, judge; A. A. Benney, of 
the Standard, proofreader ; and G. A. Maitland, of the Her- 
ald, copyholder, Mr. Isfort making a sworn statement of 
the above facts. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, says: ‘‘Several years ago, when the printers in one 
of the offices here wished to get an advance for night work 
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(overtime), of five cents an hour more, the same as other offices 
were paying (25 cents), some, if not all, of the daily newspa- 
per compositors ‘kicked,’ to use a rough expression, and 
didn’t want to receive the advance, as they were afraid they 
would lose their positions. They even said they would work 
day and night if there would be any trouble. But there was 
no trouble. This is no city for any trouble, and I under- 
stand some would work for less wages than they get now 
sooner than stand up for a raise in wages. But when the 
advance was paid, then they were glad to receive it. These 
same compositors, and others in the city, would not join the 
typographical union here because the proprietors were 
opposed to organized labor. Now, I understand, as the 
machines are bound to come, they are anxious to join the 
union, but they will not be taken in. If 25 cents an hour 
can be paid for overtime (night work) in book and job offices 
and on the evening papers, the Morning News employes 
should have at least 20 cents. But they only get 16% cents, 
which is at the rate of $10 a week.’’ 


THE Wellington (N. Z.) Typographical Union believe in 
the boycott, but they have a better way of enlisting the 
sympathies of the general public than sometimes obtains in 
America. They advertise the names of the firms which are 
disposed to deal fairly with them. Following is one of their 
advertisements : 


WELLINGTON TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 
NOTICE. 

The undermentioned Employers of Labor in the 
City of Wellington have signified their acceptance of 
the Rules of the Wellington Typographical Union, 
registered under ‘*’ The Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1894,” and their employes are work- 
ing under the Rules of the Union. 

All Sympathizers with Unionism, and 
who believe in a FAIR DAY’S PAY FOR A FAIR DAY’S 
WORK, are requested to patronize them. 


those 


NEW ZEALAND TIMES COMPANY. 

EVENING Post. 

WHITCOMBE & ToMbs. 

3ROWN, THOMPSON & Co. 

J.B. INNES. 

C. F. CoRLETT. 

R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

EDWARDS, RUSSELL & Co. 

McCKEE & GAMBLE. 

W. P. McGirr, 

Secretary. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


IN every Saturday edition of the St. Paul Duspatch 
appear numerous illustrations of doings and places of 
interest about the city. New buildings in course of erec- 
tion, improvements in public works, important local gather- 
ings, etc., are shown, and the departure has come to be one 
of great popularity. The cuts used are half-tone engravings 
and, considering that ordinary news paper is used, the 
printing is excellent. Three angle-bar Potter presses are 
required to print the Dzspatch. 

Mr. EuGENE FIELD, writing in the Chicago Record, says: 
‘* Joel Chandler Harris, who was a printer in early life, has 
invented a typesetting machine which is capable of doing 
the work of ten men. It is so simple that it can be dupli- 
cated at an expense not exceeding $40. Two of these ma- 
chines, constructed by the inventor, are in daily use in Mr. 
Harris’ Atlanta Constitution composing room. It has been 
Mr. Harris’ pet ambition to provide the rural press of 
America with a mechanical device capable of lessening the 
expense of typesetting.”’ 

Tus is the salutatory of an Arkansas editor: Our aim 
—Tell the truth though the heavens take a tumble. Our 
paper — Of the people, for the people, to be paid for by the 
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people. Our religion — Orthodox, with a firm belief in hell 
for delinquent subscribers. Our motto— Take all in sight, 
and rustle for more. Our policy—To love our friends, and 
brimstone our enemies. If thine enemy smite thee on the 
cheek, swipe him with haste and dexterity at the butt of his 
most convenient ear. What we advocate — One country, one 
flag, and one wife—at a time. Our object—To live in 
pomp and splendor. 

THIS is clipped out of the ‘‘ Notice to Correspondents ”’ 
column (above the leader) in a New Zealand paper. It surely 
takes the record for scribendi : ‘* Locus Standi.’’—It is alto- 
gether too late now to ventilate your grievances on the sub- 
ject you refer to. Doing so could only be productive of 
harm. We must really ask you to give us a rest, and to 
refrain from attempting to rush into print on every conceiv- 
able excuse. Since the beginning of the present year we 
have received no less than forty-eight letters from you, and 
even our waste paper basket is not large enough to meet 
such demands upon its capacity. 

Apour 11 o’clock, on the night of September 12, a fire 
developed in the cellar of the World building, New York, 
in the rooms where the paper stock is stored. It was caused 
by the worn insulation of an electric wire. In a few min- 
utes the building was filled with dense smoke, which surged 
up through the air shaft and also through the shaft of the 
tubular elevator. There were more than two hundred and 
fifty persons on the upper floors of the building at the time, 
and many of these were afraid to venture down by way of 
the elevators. Many of the employes of the composing and 
editorial rooms descended by way of a freight elevator in 
the rear, while some came down by means of scaling lad- 
ders, which were hurried upstairs by the firemen. Several 
persons were overcome by smoke. The fire spread in the 
basement to the mailing room, and from there it spread to 
the pressroom. The fire was under control at 11:10, leaving 
the basement of the building flooded with water. The 
damage was chiefly in the paper stock, and much of it was 
caused by the great quantities of water poured into the 
basement. By the flooding of the water tank on the top 
floor some damage was also done on the eighth, ninth and 
tenth floors. Offers of assistance in the way of paper, tem- 
porary pressroom, etc., were sent to the World by several 





of the newspapers at once. 

PARAGRAPHS appear at intervals in the newspapers 
advocating the justice of applying to certain individuals the 
term, ‘‘the meanest man on record.’’? THE INLAND PRINTER, 
with customary modesty, proposes not to preface the tale 
to follow with the boast of any such discovery, preferring to 
leave to its readers the awarding of any merit which may be 
its due. A certain New York publisher recently found 
himself in such a state of pecuniary embarrassment as to 
make some method of raising the wind a matter of urgent 
necessity. He was sore troubled for a week or more, and 
then he hit upon a scheme of such cunning as to bring him 
forthwith from his financial entanglements, yet so much to 
be condemned as to almost persuade us, even though we have 
proceeded thus far in the narrative, to lay aside our pen and 
say no word further respecting it. Nothing but the convic- 
tion that villainy should be uncovered wherever found could 
tempt us to continue. This publisher sells his magazine, 
when he can, at 5 cents per copy. After he had printed the 
regular monthly edition, he stopped his presses, and in 
every place in his paper where the price of a single copy 
appeared, he changed the types to make it read, ‘‘ twenty-five 
cents,’’ instead of ‘‘ five cents.’’ Ona certain page under a 
paragraph of no particular importance, he put in bold type 
these words: ‘‘ This month’s edition is limited. Those who 
desire another copy should send twenty-five cents at once.’’ 
Then he printed an extra edition, one hundred thousand in 
number. He divided these in half, and had young ladies 


from Baxter street, at not many dollars a week, cut out 
from fifty thousand of the copies the paragraph of no par- 
ticular importance, and send the copies to the addresses of 
the same number of women in divers states of the Union,’ 
according to lists furnished by a mailing agency accustomed 
to such transactions. These fifty thousand women looked 
the paper over, and noting that the only thing which could 
have interested them was denied them, straightway set them 
down determined to circumvent any such manoceuver. As 
his craftiness had foreseen, each and every one of these 
women sent to this unscrupulous publisher the amount of 
money required for another copy of his paper. Nay, more 
than this; they showed to a neighbor the copy with a hole 
in it, and as a result the publisher was obliged to print 
another edition of fifty thousand copies to satisfy the 
demand, all of which resulted in much profit to him. He 
not only paid up his outstanding obligations with his ill- 
gotten gains, but was enabled to live for a considerable time 
thereafter in splendor and idleness. 


JOHN R. MCLEAN, the new proprietor of the New York 
Morning Journal, is still the central figure of gossip on 
Newspaper Row. Recent changes in the staff of the Jour- 
nal, looking toward a reduction of expenses, would seem to 
indicate that McLean's hope of being able to speedily put 
the paper on a good paying basis has not yet been realized. 
He has leased a house on Fifth avenue belonging to the 
Belmont’s, and used by them as a residence in the winter 
months, and, as may be imagined, it is furnished in the 
most sumptuous manner. He uses the front parlor over- 
looking Fifth avenue and Central Park as his office, and 
there may be found awaiting their turn to see him, every day 
while he is in the city, some of the men most prominent in 
the business and professional life of New York. McLean 
has always been accustomed to doing his work on a table, 
preferring it to a desk, and the cheaper the material used in 
its construction the better it seems to please him. When he 
took up his quarters in the Belmont mansion he had placed 
in the parlor he selected for his office an ordinary pine 
table, described to the writer as having cost ‘‘ about a dollar 
and fifty cents’’ —an object strangely out of keeping with 
the remainder of the furnishings of the room. Upon this 
are piled each day the exchanges which he insists upon 
looking over himself, and across it are arranged the various 
transactions necessitated by the possession of ten or twelve 
millions of dollars. 


TRADE NOTES. 

THE Hub Engraving Company’s plant, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, was recently destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of 
$5,000. 

THE Eagle Publishing Company, of Albany, New York, 
is to establish a western branch at Sedalia, Missouri, in the 
near future. 

WALTER S. RyAN has opened a thoroughly equipped 
printing office at No. 9 Phelps street, Oneida, New York, 
where he makes a specialty of getting out work on short 
notice. 

THE Diploma of Honor, the highest award made at the 
recent ‘‘ Printing Exhibition’’ at St. Petersburg, Russia, 
has been awarded to Karl Krause, of Leipsic, Germany, 
who had on exhibition a large and varied assortment of 
machines. 

THAD. B. MEAD, formerly at 96 Duane street, New York, 
has closed his office at that place, and purchased the large 
plant of Reuben Freeman, 45-51 Rose street, where he has 
greatly increased facilities for presswork and bronzing for 
the trade. 

THE proprietor of a job office who has often been at a 
loss for something to tide him over a dull season can learn 
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how to make the odd moments now spent in unnecessary dis- 
tribution or killing time a steady source of profit by appli- 
cation to the Associated Trade and Industrial Press, 610 
Thirteenth street, Washington, D. C., whose advertisement 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

THE Linden Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
have just issued a neat pamphlet, with embossed cover, con- 
taining samples of their ‘‘ Archive”’ linen ledger paper, 
which they carry in sizes from 16 by 21 to 20 by 28 inches, 
and weighing from 20 to 54 pounds. 

NorHING so complete in a series of type has ever been 
issued as Jenson Old Style, in thirteen sizes, with several 
series of appropriate initials and a great variety of artistic 
and quaint embellishments. A circular printed on imitation 
hand-made paper, with deckle edges, exhibits this series to 
marked advantage, and is in great demand at the 1umerous 
branches of the American Typefounders’ Company. 

TYPESETTING machines are being adopted by many 
printing concerns. The Avil Printing Company, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the largest establishments in Pennsylvania, 
has just installed a plant of four Thorne machines, and 
the Phelps Publishing Company, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has also started three of the same make of machines. 
The latter company publishes the American Agriculturist, 
Farm and Home and the New England Homestead, besides 
issuing a number of agricultural books. 

ENCOURAGING reports come from the J. L. Morrison Com- 
pany, 15-17 Astor Place, New York, to the effect that they 
now have on hand enough orders to keep their factory, with 
its present facilities, busy for two years to come. More 
interesting still is their statement that, although they adver- 
tise in nearly all the journals published in the interest of 
printing and kindred industries, one-half of the business 
which has resulted therefrom is due to the advertisement 
they are running in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Messrs. Lours A. WHEAT (formerly superintendent for 
C. G. Burgoyne) and Robert T. Stillson (who held the same 
position with W. F. Vanden Houten), both of New York, 
have entered into a partnership in the printing business 
under the firm name of Wheat & Stillson, at Pearl and Cen- 
ter streets, in the same city. Both are printers of wide 
practical experience, and if their general run of work is a 
near approach to the announcements from them we have 
seen, some good things in the way of artistic printing may 
be expected. 

Wer acknowledge receipt of sample book of papers from 
Z. & W. M. Crane, Dalton, Massachusetts. The superfine 
and extra superfine papers manufactured by this company 
are put up for the trade only. These goods are also sup- 
plied in wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other 
specialties by George B. Hurd & Company, New York, or 
Chicago. The book contains a large and elegant assort- 
ment of papers in whites, creams, and all the fashionable 
shades of color, there being nothing desirable in the line of 
paper that is not found within its covers. 

THE Binner Engraving Company’s 1895 Stock Catalogue, 
containing half-tones suitable for calendars, programmes, 
souvenirs, circulars, advertising matter of all kinds, as well 
as zine etchings and borders, head and tail pieces, corner 
pieces and headings suitable for all combinations with type 
matter or half-tones, has just been issued. The prices for 
half-tones are for original plates and not electrotypes. 
Duplicates of zinc etchings are furnished in electrotype. 
The book is well printed in a number of art shades of ink, 
and is furnished for $1. The address of the company is 197 
South Canal street, Chicago. 

‘¢ PRINTING INKS AND BRONZE POWDERS ’”’ is the title of the 
last catalogue issued by the Jaenecke-Ullman Company, ink 
makers, 536-538 Pearl street, New York. The book is neatly 
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printed in black and red, and inclosed in a handsome cover. 
The feature of the catalogue and price list is that it contains 
considerable descriptive matter relating to printing inks, 
which is of value to printers and others using these goods. 
The chapters on ‘‘ What Constitutes Good Ink,”’ ‘‘ Danger- 
ous Inks,’”’ ‘‘Prices and Discounts,’’ ‘‘ Grading of Inks,”’’ 
‘*Half-Tone Printing,’ ‘‘Drying of Inks,’’ and ‘Inks to 
Order,’”’ contain many points which printers can get from 
no other source. The pamphlet is one which should be in 
the hands of everyone in the printing and lithographing 
business. 


SEAVER S. LESSLIE, for the past three years Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler’s representative in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, has resigned to accept 
position of manager’s assistant, and 
correspondent for the MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan branch of the 
American Typefounders’ Company 
at Philadelphia. Mr. Lesslie is a 
native of New Orleans, and received 
his education and subsequent train- 
ing at the printing business in that 
city, later going on the road as trav- 
eling representative of the firm of 
L. Graham & Sons, southern agents 
for the Central Typefoundry, of St. 
Louis. As Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler’s representative Mr. Lesslie attended many edito- 
rial conventions, both state and national, and he knows per- 
sonally most of the*newspaper men of prominence east of 
the Mississippi River. He is thirty years of age and un- 
married. 





S. S. LESSLIE. 


THE Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust Company, of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, lately offered a prize of $150 for the 
handsomest and most appropriate design to illustrate the 
cover of a book advertising the Greater Kansas City. The 
committee of award consisted of George Mathews, Adriance 
Van Brunt and E. J. Davison. Forty-five designs were sub- 
mitted, and after careful deliberation the award was given 
to Herbert F. Slaughter. Mr. Slaughter is but twenty-two 
years of age. He was born in Kansas City and was a 
student at the Kansas City High School. Four years ago 
he entered the employ of the Union Bank Note Company, 
and is still employed there as designer and engraver. He 
has done some very high-class work for that firm, and his 
sketches have been accepted by Frank Leslie’s and other of 
the leading illustrated papers. 


THE method of having a separate electric motor applied 
to each printing press, whether cylinder or bed and platen 
machine, is being adopted by a number of new offices with 
very satisfactory results. It is claimed that this plan has 
many advantages over the old way of furnishing power. 
The motors require but little room and there are so many 
advantages to be obtained by their use that they are attract- 
ing considerable attention. The American Book Company, 
New York, are running twenty Miehle presses in one room, 
each machine having a separate electric motor. This press- 
room is a model one, and is notable not only for its use of 
electric motors but also from the fact that it has twenty 
machines of one make. The same company is running the 
Miehle press in their Cincinnati office, but we are not 
informed as to what power they are using. 


‘Is THERE a physician present,’’ began the minister 
from the pulpit, ‘‘who can aid an ailing soul?’ As he 
finished the sentence the three young doctors, who had 
expectantly grabbed ‘their hats, resumed their seats, while 
an old, bowed shoemaker slowly got up and left the church. 
—A. K. Taylor. 
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RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, show in the 
specimen pages their Menu series, a letter suitable for many 
uses. It is made in three sizes on the 6-point body, one size 
on 8-point, one size on 10-point, and two sizes on 12-point. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


MENU SERIES. 
Where it is desired to get away from gothics, and still 
have a letter of the same general character, the Menu will 
commend itself. 
We present a sample line of the new Inland series, a 
page of which is given in this number, made by the Inland 
Typefoundry, St. Louis, Missouri. It is cast in seven sizes, 


Inland Letter 


INLAND SERIES. 


from 8-point to 48-point, in upper and lower case, and 
standard line. About November 1 they expect to have the 
60-point size ready. A page of the St. John series and 
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ART ORNAMENTS, 


ART BORDER. 


St. John initials is also shown in this number. The art 
borders and art ornaments spoken of last month we are now 
able to show a specimen of. 

The American Typefounders’ Company show this month 
two pages of their Quentell series, made in fourteen sizes, 


QUENTELL Series $1234 


QUENTELL SERIES. 


from 6-point to 72-point. It is a medium, condensed letter, 
something on the gothic order, and is made in upper and 
lower case. It can be bought through any of the branches. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





F. H. Jackson, Angelica, New York, submits a sample 
of a preparation which he warrants to be a perfect rust pre- 
ventive. It may be used on the roughest or the finest pol- 
ished metal surfaces. A very thin coating will perfectly 
protect composing sticks and rules. The Pope Manufactur- 
ing Company strongly recommend it. Mr. Jackson gives 
the name ‘‘ Rustena’’ to his preparation, and from the slight 
test we have given it, we believe it to be a valuable com- 
pound. Its price is 75 cents a pound. 

THE user of carbon paper. either for manifold books or 
on the typewriter, who is tired of the half-illegible copies 
given by the dirty, oily, sticky stuff usually sold, will do 
well to place a.trial order for the superior paper manufac- 
tured by Philip Hano & Co., 315 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
and 808-810 Greenwich street, New York. They are not sta- 
tioners, making this class of goods as a side line, but their 
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large establishment is devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of the highest grade of manifold books and carbon 
papers for railroad train order books, duplicate and triplicate 
shipping receipt books, and the Hano improved typewriter 
carbon papers. 


THE Powers Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, have on the market a large and complete line of pape- 
teries which is unusually attractive in the artistic design 
of its boxes, and is manufactured from stock of the first 
quality. They filled last month the largest order ever given 
for papeteries, two carloads being shipped to one party. 
Their new line of artistic stationery, put up in quarter-ream 
packages, with one-eighth thousand boxes of envelopes to 
match, is especially adapted for fine retail trade. 


THE LARGEST CUTTING AND CREASING DIE. 


The photographic illustration below is taken direct 
from a made-up die adapted for one of six special eccentric- 
action cutting and creasing presses designed and furnished 
by the John Thomson Press Company, of New York, Chicago 
and London, and built by the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Hartford. 

The size inside of chase is 27% by 38 inches, and the size 
of the die is 27 by 36 inches. It is, in fact, a multiple die, 
cutting and scoring six large boxes at each impression, The 
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output of these six presses will be fully 2,250,000 boxes each 
week. The die is an exceedingly good exhibition of this 
class of work, and was constructed by the F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company, of New York, who stand at the head in 
the production of accurate cutting and scoring rules for 
paper-box makers. For this class of work cheap rule is as 
bad as cheap presses. 

The presses upon which these dies are to be used weigh 
over three and one-half tons each; the platens alone weigh- 
ing nearly 1,600 pounds each. They can be run at any 
speed, the usual practical limit for large sheets being from 
1,500 to 1,800 impressions an hour. 

With the form here illustrated, the speed will probably 
not exceed 1,000 to 1,200 an hour, but this will produce, with 
one feeder, nearly twice the product of any smaller press in 
the market. 

So far as we know, these-are the largest, heaviest, and by 
far the most rigid and strongest platen presses ever built. 

And we make printing presses, a sample of whose prod- 
uct is shown in the frontispiece of this issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY, 
Main office: 253 Broadway, New York. 
Branch offices; Chicago, Illinois; London, England, 
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NEW SIZE OF THE RELIANCE CUTTER. 

The 28'-inch is the size of a new paper cutter just 
brought out by Paul Shniedewend & Co., Chicago. This cut- 
ter retains all the merits of the 23 and 25-inch ‘“‘ Reliance ’”’ 
machines, which have deservedly gained such popularity in 
the past year. The proportions for strength and appearance 
are closely observed, which, together with the special advan- 
tages of size, make it a worthy addition to the rapidly grow- 
ing list of machines of the same name. An illustration of 
this cutter will appear in the next issue. 





MORE LIGHT 


will be in demand by printers as days grow shorter ; light, 
correctly placed, is necessary to enable the compositor to 

do his work with 
comfort, and at the 
same time save his 
eyes from undue 
strain. The ‘‘ Chal- 
lenge’’ lamp bracket 
here represented is a most convenient and safe attachment 
for holding a lamp over the printer’scase. The fount holder, 
A, can be raised from C to B, as shown by the dotted lines, 
to adapt the position of the light to suit the compositor. 
Small thumbscrews at B and C keep fount holder A in place, 
thus retaining the light in any position desired, perfectly 
stationary. All typefounders and dealers in printing ma- 
chinery sell them. The trade supplied by The Challenge 
Machinery Company, Chicago. 








TIME-SAVING MAIL LIST TYPE. 

The first requirement of mailing type is legibility. The 
second desirable feature is that it should be condensed. 
Ordinary Roman body type is generally used for addressing 
and it cannot be claimed that it is perfectly satisfactory. 
We show a specimen of a new style of mail list type on 
10-point body. The face is a condensed ‘‘ typewriter,’’ and 
is clear, large and easily read. We have not seen anything 
so legible as this specimen : 


Jas.HoganPtg.Co.1Sep72 Theo.L.Devinne 24Jan90 


D.A.Hailman 24Jun92 aay ssa Chaba 
G W. W Mar? 

Keim & Seligman 5Decd3 siitd Ce oe 

Westliche Post Ex J. G. Blair 28May91 


Geo.D.Barnard 18Sep87 HUNTINGTON, PA. 


J.E.Mangan & Co.5Aug99 
Nixon & Jones 30Mar90 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J. Eachelback oApr?76 5 Reed Johnston 5Feb39 
Buxton & Skinner2Mar98 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
G.B.Woodward 18Nov69 Harmon & Moe = 27Apr88 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


aati aise seaaeiain D.Ramaley & Son 6Nov92 
S. G. Burham 160ct70 ST. PAUL, MINN. 


It is called time-saving mail list type. Every character is 
cast on en thickness, and for spacing en quads are used. 
By setting sticks to multiples of 10-point justification 
becomes child’s play — it is self-justifying — therefore can 
be set quicker than ordinary type; also corrected quicker. 
While this type /ooks large, it is more condensed than the 
type ordinarily used for addressing, as will be seen by this 


Woodward&Tiernan3Jan99 
Woodward&Tiernan3Jan99 


example : 


Time-saving mail list type is made on 10-point body and 
is sold at same prices as ordinary body type. A great 


variety of mail list logotypes are made which can be used 
with the time-saving type, specimens of which may be had 
on application to the nearest branch of the American Type 
Founders’ Company, sole makers of time-saving mail list 
type. 





UNION CARD & PAPER COMPANY. 


The advertisement of this firm appears on another page 
of this issue. They deal in cardboard, cut cards, flat and 
ruled papers, beveled edge goods and wedding stationery, 
and carry a very complete assortment of everything in their 
lines. They make a specialty of looking after the needs of 
the smaller class of printers, and those of our readers who 
have suffered from negligence and inattention to their 
orders at the hands of the very large dealers will find a 
welcome change in the courtesy and promptness of the 
members of the firm of the Union Card & Paper Company. 





BIG VALUE— SMALL COST. 

A very popular machine, made by the Challenge Machin- 
ery Company, is the ‘‘ Advance’”’ lever paper cutter. It is 
extremely simple in construction, and possesses great 
strength. Recent improvements place it far in advance of 
other lever cutters of its class. It has no gears, cams or 
springs to break or get outof order. The lever, knife bar and 
connections are counterbalanced, so that there is no danger 
of the lever or knife causing injury to the operator. It is 
furnished with interlocking back gauge and clamp, and the 
back gauge is made extra long, which brings it close to 
side gauge for facility in squaring small stock. In fine, it 
is a well built, handsome and durable machine, which can 
be furnished at a very reasonable cost. Illustrated circular, 
giving more complete description of the ‘‘ Advance”? cutter, 
may be obtained from any typefounder or dealer, or of the 
Challenge Machinery Company, sole manufacturers, Chi- 
cago. 





CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 

Personally conducted California excursions leave Chi- 
cago via the Burlington Route (C. B. & Q. R. R.) every 
Wednesday at 6.35 p.M. Route via Denver, Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway (the scenic line) and Salt Lake City. These 
excursions are accompanied by an experienced agent of the 
Burlington Route, thoroughly familiar with California. 
The latest model of Pullman tourist sleeping cars are used, 
They are fitted with every comfort: carpets, upholstered 
seats, mattresses, pillows, bed linen, toilet rooms, etc. They 
lack only some of the expensive finish of the Pullman’s run 
on the limited express trains, while the cost per berth is 
only about one-third. Ask your nearest ticket agent for 
particulars and descriptive folders, or write to T. A. Grady, 
Manager Burlington Route Excursion Bureau, 211 Clark 
street, Chicago, Illinois. 


SHERIDAN’S IDEAL. 

Users of paper-cutting machinery who require a machine 
heavier and stronger than any heretofore put on the market, 
will find in the above machine, advertisement of which 
appears on page 11 of this issue, one that just meets their 
requirements. It has all the desirable features of the well- 
known ‘ Auto” cutter, with the additional advantage that 
both clamp and knife are drawn down from both ends, with 
no reverse motion of year, giving a positive and very power- 
ful auto-clamp motion, and a machine that is absolutely 
noiseless. It is built in sizes from 36 inches to 70 inches, of 
the very best material, with steel shafts and cut gears, and 
anyone having need of such a machine will do well to write 
to the builders, T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, 413 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, or 2, 4 and 6 Reade street, New York. 
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IT WILL PAY 
Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers’ cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 





THE INLAND PRINTER GLASS SIGNS. 


One of the most successful advertisements which THE 
INLAND PRINTER has ever put out is the beautiful glass sign 
designed by the well-known artist, Mr. Will H. Bradley, 
similar to the cover for February, 1895. These signs are 
now adorning the 
windows and walls 
of supply houses, 
news stands and 
other places where 
THE INLAND PRIN- 
TER is on sale in all 
parts of the country, 
and do not fail to 
attract a great deal 
of attention, and do 
much to assist the 
agents in the sale of 
the publication. 

It is the desire of 
the company to have 
all of the people 
regularly handling 
the magazine receive 
one of these signs; 
and as it has always 
been the policy of 
the management to deal, not only with the large news com- 
panies and their agencies, but also with various news 
dealers direct, it may be that some of the dealers selling the 
publication each month have been overlooked. To such we 
ask that they inform us whether they have received the sign 
or not, and let us know how many copies of the paper they 
handle. THE INLAND PRINTER uses the latest and most 
attractive methods of publicity, and its large sales by the 
news agents attest the correctness of its business foresight 
and progressiveness. 

We give below a number of expressions recently received 
regarding this plan of advertising, which clearly indicate 
the appreciation felt by those selling the journal of the 
efforts of the publishers to help increase its sales: 








I have received the sign and consider it the finest thing ever offered me, 
and Iam an old-timer in the business.—W. V. Thomas, San Francisco, Cal. 

It has attracted much attention, and is quite an ornamental feature of 
our show winuow, aside from the mutual benefit derived from it. No doubt 
it will increase our sales.—.S. E. Rumble, Kansas City, Mo. 

Some time ago we received a beautiful glass sign. We have same in our 
window and think it a good ad.—Maunder Bros., Kansas City, Kan. 

The sign came to hand safely, and we have hung it in the most conspicu- 
ous place in the office. It received a great deal of favorable comment, and is 
a novel and attractive advertisement.—American Typefounders’ Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The glass sign came, and we have it hanging in a conspicuous place. It 
has been very much admired.— American Typefounders’? Company, Pittsburg. 

I would say, personally, that I think the sign a beautiful one and very 
attractive and makes a nice ornament in my place of business.—2. ¥. //et- 
rick, Lincoln, Neb. 

I think it is beautiful and artistic, and very effective as a means of 
advertising.—7. 7/7. Lawler, Lowell, Mass. 

It is a handsome thing, and a credit to your good taste, as well as to your 
advertising instinct.—Go/ding & Co., Boston, Mass. 

I have just received the glass hanger which you sent me, and am very 
much pleased with it. It is the best thing of the kind I have ever seen. I 
have placed it in a conspicuous place in my store and think it will help me in 
securing customers for the magazine.—W. A. Golden, Portland, Me. 

We are in receipt of your very handsome glass hanger, which will have a 
conspicuous place in our office.—American Typefounders’ Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The handsomest, costliest, uniquest, attractivest, and beautifullest thing 
in the way of an advertisement ever sent the trade for display was forwarded 
free recently to all who keep for sale THE INLAND PRINTER. It is of glass, 
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round-cornered, about two and a half times the size of a page of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and bears, in two colors, a reproduction of one of the 
most striking of Will H. Bradley’s many special cover designs for that pub- 
lication. It is framed in a chain of non-corrosive gilt metal, and the result 
is satisfactory in the extreme, and I have seen already that its display 
results in an immediate and largely increased sale for the magazine.—7he 
Book and News Dealer, San Francisco, Cal. 

I have received in perfect condition the glass hanger sent by you. It is 
very artistic and attractive.—B. Glick, Kansas City, Mo. 

Allow us to thank you for the beautiful and artistic glass sign sent to us. 
Southern California Bookstore, Los Angeles, Cal. 

We think it a very handsome advertising medium, and one that will be 
an ornament to our salesroom.—American Typefounders’ Company, New York. 

The glass sign is a beauty and a fine piece of advertising, and will be 
displayed in a conspicuous place in the state printing office.—George A. Men- 
ard, Lansing, Mich. 

The glass sign you sent us reached us O. K., and we consider same very 
unique. We think there is not a printer in this broad land who could not 
be benefited by a careful perusal of THE INLAND PRINTER. We wish you 
increased success and patronage.—Freeman, Woodley & Co., Boston, Mass. 





NEW EMBOSSED DESIGNS. 


The elegant embossed insert sheet in this issue shows 
some of the latest designs in ‘‘ Silktone,’’ executed by Mr. 
Milton H. Smith, of Rochester, New York. Mr. Smith’s 
Knight Templar and other embossed cards have been noted 
for their beauty and elegance, and his business is now 
extending so as to include the handsome designs upon 
this sheet. The work is especially adapted for menus, 
folders, etc., and cannot be excelled for beauty of coloring 
and sharpness of embossing. All the work turned out by 
Mr. Smith has a finish which makes it superior to most of 
the so-called embossing which is at present being supplied. 
The sheet in this number is the best thing he has shown, and 
goes to prove that careful attention to details is resulting in 
superior work and a largely increased business. Take a 
look at the insert, and write Mr. Smith if you need anything 
in that line. 





WILL QUADS WORK UP? 


It is claimed that quads and spaces will not work up in 
matter set up in self-spacing type. The bottom cause of 
quads and spaces working up is unequal length of lines — 
bad justification. With self-spacing type all lines must be 
of equal length. If this statement is doubted, how do print- 
ers who have carefully tinkered a form for hours, lifting 
and relifting it from the press, account for this annoying 
trouble ? Blame the press? Not justly, when, on the very 
next run of a similar form, there is no trouble at all. It has 
never been claimed asa merit of self-spacing type, by the 
patentees, Benton-Waldo Typefoundry, that their quads and 
spaces will not work up, but the experience of many users 
of the type confirms the truth of this claim. Of course, it is 
assumed that make-up and lock-up are right to start with. 


ANOTHER NEW MACHINE. 


The Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, seems bent upon producing new ideas. In our 
September number will be found illustration and description 
of their new ‘‘ Monarch ”’ jobbing machine, and we are now 
informed they will place upon the market, in the near future, 
a periodical machine that will fold, paste and trim eight 
pages, fold and paste sixteen pages, fold and wire stitch six- 
teen pages, also fold, cover and wire stitch sixteen pages. 
The value of such a machine will be readily understood by 
those interested. 





A GOOD MAILER. 


The Acme mailer, for $15 net, is as effective as mailers 
sold for more than twice that amount. Kept in stock at all 
branches of American Type Founders’ Company. For list 
of branches, see page 98. 
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NO OTHER QUOIN WILL DO IT. 


Publishers of newspapers will appreciate one of the 
merits of the Wickersham quoin, illustrated below. These 
quoins are made a trifle shorter than thirteen ems pica, and 
as they do not slide when expanding, each column can be 
locked up independently. Think out the advantages of this 
—it costs high to enumerate them here. 

The Wickersham gives a dead-sure lock-up. Expand it 
the thickness of a twelve to pica and it will hold like a jack- 
screw. Where other quoins are unsafe the Wickersham 





has acinch. They lock up safely against beveled furniture. 
(See picture on page —.) Kept in stock by‘all branches of 
American Typefounders’ Company. 

ONLY ONE QUOIN IN THE WORLD FOR THEM. 


The Wickersham quoins have been in constant use on our special tag 
machines during the past ten months,-and have proved most satisfactory. 
Our special machines are run at the remarkable speed of 8,000 impressions 
per hour, and the forms are put on ** upside down” (i. e., the reverse of those 
on a cylinder press), which makes a severe test for the holding power of a 
quoin. 

Before using the Wickersham we had tried several kinds of patent 
quoins, but none proved equal to the exigency, and we were obliged to resort 
to a very inconvenient ‘but safe) locking device of our own. With the Wick- 
ersham, however, we have not the least difficulty. They are quickly adjusted, 
lock the form securely with the greatest ease, and they wever work loose on 
the machines even at our high rate of speed with inverted form. 

Compared with the old device they are invaluable—saving time and 
trouble, and adding materially to our profits. If we could not obtain more 
we would not part with those we have for their weight in gold coin. 

EASTERN TAG COMPANY. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





ABOUT THE MIEHLE. 


Two more Miehle presses have been added to the equip- 
ment of the Columbian Engraving Company, whose fine 
sheet of photo-chromatic three-color work, produced on that 
press, was noted in our July issue under ‘‘ Review of Speci- 
mens Received.” Mr. Klopsch, of the Christian Herald, 
New York, also made some experiments with this class of 
work ona Miehle press in his establishment which had run 
over 13,000,000 impressions, with such satisfactory results 


% 


that he placed his order with the Miehle Company for five 
more of their presses. The company have recently gotten 
out a new catalogue full of interesting information relating 
to their presses, which printers and pressmen can obtain 
upon application. 





APPLIANCE FOR UNIFORM CUTTING OF LEADS 
AND SLUGS. 


THE standard gauge, which is now furnished with the 
Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, adds very greatly to the 
value of that widely popular tool. It is simple and abso- 
lutely accurate. Slots are milled on the edge of the bed, 
into which fits a spur attached to the sliding gauge. There 
are imitations of the Little Giant Cutter, but the products of 
imitators seldom equal the original. All dealers who handle 
only the best tools sell the Little Giant. 





ROOSEN INK WORKS. 


Since making reference in our August issue to Mr. H. D. 
Roosen, of the printing ink firm of Hencken & Roosen, 66-68 
John street, Brooklyn, New York, a change has occurred in 
the affairs of the company which places it under his sole 
control, and it will hereafter be known by the name given as 
the title of this paragraph. It is entirely owing to Mr. 
Roosen’s able management that the company has been able 
to reach its present state of prosperity. The same high 
standard in the manufacture of printing inks will be main- 
tained, and with the revival of business activity, which 
seems to have arrived, a brilliant future for the new firm 


is assured. 





CREDIT BOOK AND DIRECTORY. 


Printers’ supply houses, paper mills, typefounders and 
dealers in supplies and materials intended for the book, sta- 
tionery, printing and kindred trades, will find in the ‘‘ Ref- 
erence Directory of Booksellers, Stationers and Printers,’’ 
published by the Industrial Information Company, 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York, a book of great value. It is conveniently 
arranged and classified, and gives the capital and credit 
ratings and accurate addresses. For manufacturers, job- 
bers, publishers, importers and traveling salesmen the work 
will prove of inestimable value. 





LOWEST PRICES ON RECORD. 


The lowest prices ever quoted for type have been reached 
in several ‘‘ Bargain Sheets ’”’ issued respectively by the New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland and Cincinnati branches 
of the American Type Founders’ Company. These sheets 
may be procured on application to any branch of the com- 


pany. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 








cents each; the ‘‘ Printers’ Order 
mens of Job Work,” price $2. 
street, N. Y., and all typefound- 


** Printers’ Ready Reckoner,” 50 | 
Book,” price $3, and ‘Spec 
Sold by H. G. Bishop, 126 Duane & 
ers. andiest and most useful works published for printers. 
Also **The Job Printer’s List of Prices and Estimate Guide,” 
price $1. All who are starting in business need these books. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON JOB PRINTING for the 
proprietor, journeyman, and apprentice, containing many valuable 
pointers in the management of the office, buying stock, cutting prices, 
mail orders, etc. Also much information and many valuable recipes which 
are alone worth the price of the book. Price 50 cents. Also a few ‘* Speci- 
mens of Job Printing” left yet, which will be sold for 15 cents each, 
Address R. M. Scranton, Alliance, Ohio, 
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BOOKS. 


ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING i is the title of the 

pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & Ww. 

advertising competition. This is a work } yor every compositor and ad. 

writer should have. Size, 8 or 11 inches; 96 pees embossed cover; post- 

cr 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
7 Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York. 


ALENDAR-BLOTTER ADVERTISERS can find in 
“Some Advertising that Advertises’? a wealth of ideas in way of 
designs, colors and catchy text matter. One dollar buys the book which has 
material for two years’ use. The edition cost the printer nine months’ hard 
work. Price would be low at $5. Send your order to the originator of calen- 
dar-biotter advertising, W. H. WRIG did JR, Box 65, Buffalo, N. Y. 





EOR SALE—American Dictionary of Printing and Book- 

making ; Lockwood, publisher, 1895 ; board covers, half morocco; abso- 

lutely unused ; cost $12 in exchange. Will accept best offer. Address 
ve “es 16,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE— Official Memorial of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, by the Joint Committee on Ceremonies. Contains full report 
of dedicatory and opening ceremonies, and facts and figures of great and 
increasing interest. Fully illustrated with half-tone engravings of buildings, 
views, and portraits of officials. Printed on fine enameled paper, 320 pages, 
8 by 11 inches, gilt edges. Price, full cloth, $1; full leather, $1.25; full 
leather, padded, $2, with 30 cents added for postage on each volume. For- 
merly sold for 34, $5 and $7, respectively. Address THE HENRY O. 
SHEPARD CO., 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 
UST OUT — Practical Specimens No. 7. They are up to 
snuff. Send 25 cents to F. H. MCCULLOCH, Austin, Minnesota, and 
get a copy. 


PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and r receive book se How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographic Inks and their 
Varnishes.” You need it in your business) GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 
Kinney avenue and Wold street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE Union Printer says : ‘‘ THE PROOFSHEET contains 

some of the br ightest articles I have ever read, and the proofreader who 
tries to get along without it isa chump.” This is an extreme statement, but 
it is true that every proofreader can profit by perusal of The Proofsheet. 10 
cents per copy, $1 per year. Vol. Il. begins with October number. Sold by 
all newsdealers. BEN FRANKLIN CO., 232 Irving avenue, Chicago. 

















FOR SALE. 





OR SALE—A Taylor drum cylinder, 26 by 33% ; $500. 
J.H. STONEMETZ & co., 23 Park row, New York city. 


‘OR SALE—Complete job printing office, Rochester, IN. Y. 
Inventory $3,500, will sell for $2,500. Everything modern and in first- 
class condition. Has established trade that will make good living and pay 
good interest on investment for practical man. Address “K 29,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


P's SALE — Good cylinder and job presses, very reason- 


able terms. For particulars address ** K 19,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE—Taylor double cylinder, 42 by 64; $1,000. 
J.H. STONEMETZ & CO., 23 Park row, New York city. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 








A GENTLEMAN with nearly twenty years’ experience in 
the type, electrotype, printers’ machinery and supply business, thor- 
oughly practical and good salesman, in business on own account for nearly 
fifteen years, desires a position as manager or salesman. Can command good 
trade south of Philadelphia. Address ** K 17,’ care INL AND PRINTER. 


N EXPERT PHOTO-ENGRAVER wants situation or 
location. Understands all branches. Has outfit. Address **K 26,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 








OOD PROOFREADER AND EXCHANGE EDITOR, at 

present general superintendent (all departments) of large country office, 

wants permanent position. Several years’ experience. Address * K 20,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


ALF-TONE ETCHER, first-class, desires permanent 
position with responsible firm. ‘ H. T.,’? 705 Royden street, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


ALF - TONE PHOTOGRAPHER desires a_ position. 
Also etch in half-tone ande line. Address ** K 27,’? care INLAND 
PRINTER. 














POSITION wanted by former manager of manufacturing 
department connected with one of the large stationery stores in Chi- 
cago. Address ** K 22,” INLAND PRINTER. 


RELIABLE MAN, with twenty years’ experience, desires 


position as manager or superintendent of printing plant. Good refer- 
ences. Address *“ K 25,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANT TO GO SOUTH —A bookbinder ies can vale 
forward and finish, and has had charge of job bindery for eight years; 

is steady, sober and married ; must be a steady job. Address * K 28,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 
-ANTED — Position as . foreman of a live, hustling job 
office, by temperate and competent Chicago book and job printer and 
proofreader. Can estimate on all classes of work and familiar with paper 
stock. A 1 references furnished. Address * K 23,’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
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ANTED—To lease, a good job office in a live town, ora 

good position in a job office. Can do anything inside a printing office. 

Ten years’ experience. Neither chew, smoke, drink nor swear. A. L, WHITE, 
Stevensville, Mont. 





HELP WANTED. 
ON-UNION FOREMAN — Experienced, sober and of 


original ideas, can secure permanent position with good salary in beauti- 
ful city of 50,000 by investment of $700 to $1,200 in daily newspaper plant. 
Address “ K 13,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OLICITOR wanted. One thoroughly familiar with boom- 

ing daily subscription list. Original in method, prompt and accurate. 

Must be of good character, and give first-class reference. Address Reygis- 
ter Gazette Company, Rockford, Ill. 








WANTED — AN EDITOR — Must be A No. 1 and capable 

of taking full charge of editorial department of a leading republican 
daily in an Ohio town of 10,000 population. Good salary paid and no invest- 
ment expected. Best of references required. Address “*K 21,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 











ANTED -~- Foreman for a first- class job printing house, 

which winiien two technical journals of large circulation, and does a 

large business in fine job printing. Address, giving experience and refer- 
ences, * BOX 302,” Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED- Printers, pressmen, binders, etc., to write for 

particulars of the coming civil service examinations for help in the 
Government Printing Office, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Postal, Cus- 
toms and Departmental Services. Thousands of new positions; good chance 
for appointment. Latest information and ‘“ pointers” free. U. S. BUREAU 
OF INFORMATION, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ANTED — Two Foremen — One for composing room and 

one for pressroom, in first-class progressive printing house in Kansas 

City. Must be thoroughly capable and know how to handle men. State 
experience, reference and salary wanted. Address “K 15,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


ANTED — 100 practical job printers to use . CERO- 

TYPES, the printer’s friend. Lithographic effects on your own 

printing presses. Save money by writing for samples. See advertisement 
in this number, on page 110. 


BUSINESS | OPPORTUNITIES. 
OR SALE —A class publication, established eight years. 


National paid circulation. Pays between $5,000 and $6,000 a year. Rea- 
son for selling, other interests demand publisher’s attention. Location could 
be changed without detriment. Address * K 14,” care INLAND PRINTER. 

OR SALE—A large and old-established book and job 

printing office in St. Paul, Minn., or will sell part interest to the right 

man and give him the management. For particulars address * K 24,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 











OR SALE—A paying modern newspaper "plant in the 


county seat of one of the best counties in Central Illinois. Good reasons 
for selling. Address ** K 12,” care INLAND PRINTER. 











OR SALE— A small job office ; everything new and 
modern. Also copperplate D press, and embossing press; will be sold 
cheap. KEMP & CO., Fremont, Nebraska. 





OR SALE — Evening paper; city in California, over 

25,000 population; pays publisher 33,000 yearly; be sold for $6,000. 

pode Cc. Washburne, care American Press Association, 510 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco. 





>OR SALE—Nicely equipped job. plant in the most ‘sub- 
stantial city in the Indiana * gas belt.””. Only exclusive job office in 
town of 10,000 inhabitants. Gas engine, cylinder press, half and eighth 
medium jobbers, paper cutter, etc. Full line of modern-faced type, every- 
thing on point system. Office is doing acash business of $150 to $200 per 
month. Any practical printer, with the he Ip of a good man, can runit. No 
soliciting. Will sell cheap on account of continued ill-health. Address 
*K 11,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE — Something new. ‘CEROTYPES. See adver- 


tisement on page 110 of this issue. 





FoR SALE — Up-to-date printing office, located in a grow- 
ing New England town; a bargain for a cash customer. Address 
“K 10,”> care INLAND PRINTE R. 


RINTING OFFICE FOR SALE—1 cylinder, 5 jobbers, 
30-inch cutter, electric motor, etc.; composing room especially full and 
complete in every detail; all material and machinery in excellent condition 
and up-to-date; best location, very low rent; owner established business in 
present location in 1877, and has built up an enviable reputation for good 
work. Having bought out a large pressroom, which demands his undivided 
attention, above establishment is offe “ for sale. Price, $7,500; $1,500 cash. 
THAD. B. MEAD, 9 Duane street, New York city. 


WENTY- FIVE PER CENT OFF FOR CASH—Job office in 

Detroit, Michigan. Wellestablished. Material in good shape, and good 

regular business. Special inducements given if sold before November 1. 
Address ** K 18,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
OSTAL CARDS REDEEMED— Uncle Sam will not 


redeem printed, but not used, postal cards; I will. Send sample, state 
quantity , and I will quote price: W.S. PARKER, 152 Monroe si., Chicago. 


\WANTED—A secondhand automatic knife grinder. Ad- 
dress AVE MARIA, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
NYBODY CAN NOW MAKE CUTS, from drawings, 
prints or photos, with my simple pen-and-ink zinc etching process. 
Takes only about five minutes to etch one or several cuts. The few materials 
required can be obtained in even a country town, at a costof a few dimes. 
Common tinner’s zinc isused. A boy of fifteen can work it. You make a 
drawing with pen and ink on the zinc, or transfer a print or lead pencil draw- 
ing thereto, and a little acid *‘ does the rest.” A little practice makes elegant 
work. Now in extensive use all over the United States and Canada. In- 
structions as plain as A, B,C. Sent toany part of the world for$l. Illus- 
trated circulars and unsolicited testimonials on application. THOS. M 
DAY, Centerville, Ind., U.S. A. 





EMBOSSING COMPOSITION for use on platen presses. 

The best material made; readily softened; hardens in three to five min- 
utes; full instructions in package. rice, $1 per cake. Write for full partic- 
ulars, I. WHITESON, 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTING INKS — Best in the world. Carmines, 12% 

cents an ounce; best job and cut black ever known, $1 a pound; best news 
ink seen since the world began, 4 cents a pound. Illustrated price list free 
on application. Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 





SOMETHING NEW — McCulloch’s Practical Specimen 
Case. Will hold a full line of samples. Can be hung on the wall or 
folded up and used on the road. Nothing like it. Price $3. Send at once to 
F. H. MCCULLOCH, Austin, Minnesota. 


ANTED—FOR CASH-—Secondhand water motor. 
Must furnish six horse-power under eighty pounds pressure. STAND- 
ARD REVIEW, Alliance, Ohio. 









EVERY PRINTER Poeoee EMBOSSING 
UPON THE ORDINARY PRINTING PRESS. 

SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND FULL INFORMATION, 

SANDERS ENGRAVING CO., 314 N. BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





New Half-Tone Catalogue 


Qe Gp OF STOCK CUTS, NOW READY. 
Zs SENT ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS. 

This Catalogue is printed in twelve different art 
colors, and the title of picture and name of artist 
are given with each subject. It contains many fine 
plates for calendar work and illustrating, not to be 
obtained elsewhere. 


C. J. PETERS & SON, 
145 High Street, BOSTON. 








Are You a Consumer of 
Cardboard, Cut Cards or Paper? 


Write for our samples and prices, compare them with others and judge for 
yourself. Whether you buy small or large, we guarantee satisfaction, or 


money refunded. 
UNION CARD & PAPER CO., | 
198 William St., cor. Frankfort St., New York. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


OR.4™ & PINE STS. STL OUIS, M° 
PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 











A Pleased Customer 


Is the best recommendation to be desired .... ours are pleased 
customers.... they all talk in this fashion : 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 
** Your case of rules received O. K. Think it is a good 
thing. Every printing office should have one.”’ 
NICHOLSON & WILSON, Art Printers. 

Perhaps you need some special lengths or a special sized set of 
rules .... we make them.... anything you want....can please 
you in quality and prices... . correspondence solicited .... our 
catalogue is yours for the asking. 


HARRISON RULE MFG. CO., Norwalk, Ohio. 








DIXON'S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 
AND 


D i XO N Ss BELT DRESSI NG....waich PREVENTS 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








Send for Circulars. 


WANTED... 


Designers and manufacturers of original articles 
adaptable to 


ADVERTISING PURPOSES 

for wall, desk and pocket, suitable for tradesmen’s 
distribution. Original ideas also in Calendars 
invited. 





Send particulars and prices for quantities to 


WM. ASHTON & SONS (Established 25 years), 
Church Walk, SOUTHPORT, ENGLAND. 


CALENDARS S90 





Calendar Pads. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
JAMES BATCHELAR, 49-51 Ann St., New York. 








The Twelve Cover Designs, 


By WILL H. BRADLEY, made for THE INLAND PRINTER, have been 
reproduced in miniature and published in pamphlet form, size 4% x 6 
inches. Those wishing to preserve in convenient shape these artistic 
and attractive drawings, which have been so highly commended both 
at home and abroad, should order one of these booklets. . 


Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
CHICAGO OR NEW YORK. 


THE DURANT 
COUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition 


Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
















mis A Grand Triumph — Not an Experiment. 
: THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


INK REDUCER AND DRYER, 


— For Printers, Lithographers and Binders. 
r 


“ ‘Tate tat 
HIS simple and royal device most effectually REDUCES AND REFINES 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, of any color, age or stiffness 
without affecting the color. Whenever trouble arises in working any 
paper or cardboard, or you want to start up presses mornings without 
washing up to save time, the rollers are sticky, weather damp, cold or 
hot, the ink on the rollers dry, they pull and refuse to take or distribute the 
ink, just put a little Inkoleum on the rollers with your finger and mix a little 
in the ink if stiff, and note the time saved—ten times the cost of Inkoleum. 
For sale by dealers generally. Look out for infringements of our Patents; 
they are all worthless, from the axle greases up. Buy only Inkoleum. 


ELECTRINE MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn. Geo. M. Stanchfield, Patentee. 
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PATENTED. 





THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 


CONVENIENT book with spaces for 1,500 titles, in which can be 
a entered the numbers, names, authors and other particulars pertain- 

ing to all books in your possession. It also contains a complete 
index, alphabetically arranged, in which are to be entered the names of 
books and the authors, with reference to the number of each book. Nu- 
merous private collections of books are being formed, and some systematic 
method of keeping track of the volumes should be had. This work will 
meet every requirement. Full instructions for use in each volume. Size, 
8 by 8inches. Bound with leather back and corners, paper sides, regular 
library style. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 

The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVING COMPANY.... 


Process Cuts 
for all kinds of 
Illustrations. 


17 Vandewater St. 


New York. 


Duplicates of these Cuts 
$1.50 each. 





— ‘Banish all Compliments but Truth.” 


THE VOWS WO eH Ie 
“STANDS WITH- 


CRANSTON $3 iter § 








@ ITS LINE.” 


PRESS Lacmnennammam 


The Cranston Printing Press Company, 


Norwich, Conn. 





BOSTON— 10 Federal Street. 





* Dexter 
* Book— 
* Folders 


THE NEW 
QUADRUPLE SIXTEEN 
Will also INSERT and form two 32-page sections. 


a DP D 


F.L. MONTAGUE & CO. | 


Sole Agents # 17 Astor Place 
New York @ 315 Dearborn Street 


Chicago. “the 
Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. foc'veur titrary. 


We can supply bound Volumes IV, V, VII, VIII, X, XI, XII, XIII and XIV, of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named 
below. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making 
a handsome book of reference. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 








Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, . . . $1.25 | Volume XI, April, 1893, to September, 1893, . . . $2.25 
ke Vv ve 1887, ‘‘ “is TOO eas aS ‘* XII, October, 1893, ‘‘ March, 0 ae 
«¥en " 1889, ‘ mm. « ss oe ‘‘ XIII, April, 1894, ‘‘ September, 1894, . . . 2.25 
+ Via, “ees «S ee IGot «7s *s “$00 ‘* XIV, October, 1894, ‘‘ March, i are 
ee xX ny 1892, ‘‘ March, FERiGe 9. sie Rare “XV, April, 1895, ‘“‘ September, 1895, . . . 2.25 


Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XIV contain but six numbers, making 
an easily handled volume. The price of Vol. IV is special, being less than cost of the binding. This offer is made in order 
to reduce stock, and should be taken advantage of by all who wish to obtain a journal that will soon be out of print and 
exceedingly valuable. Many single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: a 
soy Petter William, of Pink leew. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE 
INTELLIGENT 
PRINTER 

IS 

AMUSED 


at the strenuous efforts being made by 





cheap ink manufacturers to induce him 
to doubt the evidence of his own senses. 
Their ads. may be very alluring, but— 
well, enough said. 


Quacen City Printing [Inks 


do not need advertising by such methods. 
They are of true and tried merit, are sold 
at prices that are right, and are sent to 
printers of known reputation and credit 
without “cash with the order.” 


on 
QOucen City Printing Ink Co. 


Cincinnati, Obio. 


CHICAGO: 
347 DEARBORN ST. 


























Calendar Design No. 106, 


DUPLICATE PLATES 
FOR SALE BY 


FRANKLIN etectrotveine CO, 


341-351 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
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Everything for the Printer. 


THE “ WICKERS 
QuOIN 


HAM 


Pd 


Conforms to all Furniture. 
Locks at any Expansion. 


The 
Perfect 
Quoin 


spread, WITH 
straight or bev 
absolutely safe 


foot of colum 


L st | dently (see page 92 for illustration of 
a e this). Cannot be put in wrong—no dia- 








gram needed. 





The Wickersham. 


The only quoin which locks by direct 


OUT ANY SLIDE, against 
eled furniture. Can’t slip ; 


. Only one piece to handle. 
Locks at any expansion from one to fifteen 
at points, by one turn of key. Placed at 


ns, it locks each indepen- 


The above summary of merits enumerates all desirable features in the principle 


of a quoin, most of them only obtainable in ‘“‘ Th 
of steel, accurately finished by special machinery. 


e Wickersham,”’ which is made 


Price, $2.50 per dozen; Keys, 50c. each. 


tata ey 
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BOSTON, - = 144-150 Congress Street. | C 
NEW YORK, = Rose and Duane Streets. Cc 
PHILADELPHIA, = 606-614 Sansom Street. | C 


BUFFALO, - - 


GALLY’S 


Universal Press. 


For years rival press builders 
have admitted its superiority as 
a printing machine, and raised 
but one objection to it —“ too 
slow for ordinary work.’’ The 
Series of 1895 is fast — speed 
limited only by expertness of 
feeder— more is superfluous. 
“The best is the cheapest.” 


HICAGO, = - 139-141 Monroe Street. 
INCINNATI, = = 7-13 Longworth Street. 
= 239-241 St. Clair Street. 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Streets. | MILWAUKEE, = = 89 Huron Street. 
83-85 Ellicott Street. | ST. LOUIS, * Fourth and Elm Streets. 
PITTSBURG, = - = 308 Wood Street. | MINNEAPOLIS, 


LEVELAND, 


ag 


SES LSS SVL V YS LOLLY EL OY ELE LEE EYES 


SILT SEL SSS 


= 113 First Avenue, South. 


LOSE TROUBLE! 


MOST EFFECTIVE 


Ink Reducer 


C FOR LETTERPRESS AND 
Me LITHOGRAPHIC INKS. 


PURE — absolutely free from mineral 
petroleum products. 


LOSES TROUBLE — prevents coated 
paper from pulling, prevents ink from dry- 
ing on rollers, prevents offset. 


SAVES INK— makes it cover 25 per 
cent more paper. 


EXPERTS SAY IT IS THE BEST. 


Goes Lithographing Co., Chicago: ‘‘Send us 100 Ibs. 
of Economy Compound same as billed March 20, 
1895.” July 18, 1895: ‘* Economy Compound gives 
us entire satisfaction.” 

The Pioneer Press Co., St. Paul, Minn.: ‘Ship us 
50 Ibs. Economy Compound, same as furnished 
heretofore.” 

Milwaukee Lithographing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
April 16, 1895: ‘Forward 50 lbs. Economy Com- 
pound, same as sent some time since.”” June 25, 
1895: ** Send to us 25 lbs. of your Compound same 
as last time.”’ 

John A. Lowell & Co., Boston: ‘ We find Economy 
Compound most excellent for printing heavy black 
forms on enameled or coated stock, enabling us to 
turn out the work quickly and without offsetting.” 

Excelsior Printing Co., Chicago: ‘It gives the ink 
a gloss, and the ink does not offset so much nor 
pull the surfaceoff the paper. It isespecially good 
for colored inks.”’ 

P. F. Pettibone & Co., Chicago: ‘‘We have been 
using Economy Compound in our pressrcom for 
some months and find ita very fine article indeed.”’ 

Matthews-Northrup Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: ‘‘As good 
a reducer as we have ever used.”’ 

Magee Printing House, Philadelphia: ‘‘It doesevery- 
thing claimed for it. We are very much pleased 
with it.” 


“The Best 
is the Cheapest.” 


Lib: cans, S.75 | 25 1b. kegs, $13.75 
—_. 3.25 50 * 25.00 
10 6.00 | 


| ST. PAUL, - - 84-86 E. Fifth Street. 
| KANSAS CITY, = 533-535 Delaware Street. 
OMAHA, = = = 118 Howard Street. 
| DENVER, - ~<_ = 1616=1622 Blake Street. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Second and Stark Streets. 
| SAN FRANCISCO, 405-407 Sansome Street, 
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Latham Rival Power Paper Cutter. 
Latham Rival Lever Paper Cutter. 
Latham Numbering and Paging Machine. 
Latham Power Embossing Machine. 
Latham Lever Embossing Machine. 
Latham Table Shears. 








New Round=Corner Index and 
Punching Machine. 


Foot-power Index Machine, ; ° $90 
Foot-power Round-Ccrner Machine, i. ae 
Foot-power Punching Machine, . ‘. ‘ae 
Steam-power attachment (extra), . s 
Punching or nee attach- 

ment (extra), . ‘ 10 


Boxed, f. ‘0. b. Chicago. 





Rival Power Paper Cutter. 


30-inch, - ; 5 : ‘ ; . $400 
32-inch, . . . : “ - : . 450 
34-inch, ‘ ‘ ‘. ; ‘ . ‘ 550 
38-inch, . - ‘ . - ‘ ‘ toe 


Boxing extra. 





Rival Paper and Card Cutter. 


18-inch, $65.00. 
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Latham Machinery Co 


Manufacturers of Everything in First-class . . . « 
———————— INCLUDING 





Latham Job Backer. 
Latham Stabbing Machine. 
Latham Roller Backer. 
Latham Standing Presses. 


Latham Round Corner and Punching 
Machine. 


Latham Index Cutter. é' 





BINNER-ENG~-CQ. 


Round-hole Perforator. 


28-inch, steam-power, : ‘ ° - $1 
28-inch, foot-power, . . ‘ ; 1 
24-inch, steam-power, i ‘ P 1 
24-inch, foot-power, 1 
20-inch, foot-power, ‘ : 

Boxed, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


~“IouUN-l 
asSonn 





Paging and Numbering Machine. 


Foot-power, 4-roll head, . ; - - $175 
Foot-power, 6-roll head, ‘ , 185 
Foot-power, 4 and 6-roll heads, 235 
Steam attachment (extra), A ; 30 
Steam and foot-power, 4-roll head, . +. “s 
Steam and foot-power, 6-roll head, 235 
Steam and foot-power, 4 and 6-roll heads, 285 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
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PRINTERS’ AND 


e BOCEKBINDERS’ 


MACHINERY .... 


Latham Perforating Machines, 
..« MONITOR WIRE STITCHER, 


.-And all other Machinery for Printers and Bookbinders... 


These machines are all of modern construction and 
have no superiors in the market. 


CYLINDER and JOB PRESSES, 


—tm—___NEW AND SECONDHAND. 





Monitor Wire Stitcher. 


No. 0— % to1¥% inches, . a . $550 
No. 1— 2 sheets to % inch, . : . 400 
No. 2— 2 sheets to % inch, ‘ ‘ - 200 
No. 3—2 sheets to 4% inch, . ; , 150 





Rival Lover Panes Cutter. 


18-inch, . ° e ° ° e ° $ 65 
24-inch, . : : ‘ 4 : ‘ - 110 
25-inch, P ‘ : : 3 - A 125 
30-inch, ‘ ; ; ‘ . 
33-inch (extra heav hy - . , P 250 





Gordon Presses. 
All sizes. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 





197-201 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 
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PASI SACS TERRA 


You Will 


Receive a copy of our New Catalogue if you let us know that you 


Want It! 


JAENECKE-=-ULLMAN CO. 


.536 & 538 Pearl Street, 
New York. 
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With IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 














oo Price, 81758 wu. 








The Best Lever Paper Cutter Made. 


— 
=——s Se Oe 
Tr SS SS 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ 
BOOKBINDERS’ anp 
PAPERMAKERS’ | 


MACHINERY. 





A 3 


ye 
/ 


yr ie eae = 2 
“iil “f ; l Za = Reerar ———— SEND FOR PRICES. ——— 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, TUPeIOUuNderS, Ss. ester Aes. oe sx. OhiGagO. 
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To Indian, Canadian and 
Colonial Printers. 


A Subscription of 16, received by October 1, 1895, will 
secure you (post free) a copy of... 


JOHN ADDON & 60'S 
wrrteove eee DAP ANd AlMANao 
. ~ for 1896, 


This publication is Demy 4to, interleaved, three days on the page, with 100 pages of useful Trade 
Information, compiled and edited by CHARLES THOMAS JACOBI, author of ‘‘Printer’s Handbook” 
and other Trade Publications. 


Subscriptions to be sent to JOHN HADDON & CO. 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, LONDON, E. c. 


NEW: - CHAMPION + PRESS 


— : 
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PRICE LIST. 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 Chase 8x12 in. ; with throw -off, $120 
8x12 ‘ 600 85 are Ss 140 
ay gx13 ¢ = 750 ‘ 100 * 2s ™ in be 175 
“ roxTs “ 000 135 “ax “ “ 225 


Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for. fine as well as ‘for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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Brain Power 


Wire Stitchers 

















HE above is a cut of the most wonderful 
Wire Stitcher ever invented, our “ NEW 
PERFECTION,” patented. 1895, repre- 

senting as it does abundance of brain power. 
These machines are made in four sizes and 
are unrivaled for simplicity, instantaneous ad- 
justment and perfect work. Capacity from 
one sheet of tissue to one and a half inches 
solid stock. All machines guaranteed as rep- 
resented. 


Send for folders giving full particulars to 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


15=17 Astor Place, 
New York. 


NOTE.— Do not overlook the fact that we are the most extensive 
reelers of the best quality Bookbinders’ Plated Wire in any 
country. Sizes: 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26,27, 28 and 30 
Round, and 18 x 20, 20 x 23, 21 x 25, 22 x 26, 23 x 27 and 
24 x 29 Fiat. 


Prompt shipment from stock and prices rock bottom. 









Patent “success” Safely BENZINE CaN. 


FOR PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, Etc. 
Be sfesse fe ae fe alee ooo of 


IT IS SAFE, 
Because it is impossible for 
the benzine to escape. 


IT IS CLEAN, 
Because the adjustment is 
so perfect that the flow can 
be regulated to the exact 
measure required, and the 
hands may be kept free from 
contact with the fluid. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL, 
Both because it saves ben- 
zine and helps to lower the 
insurance rate. 


| 

| 

| 
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APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 








Pint Can, - - - 60 cts. 
Quart Can, - - - 75 cts. 
Gallon Can, - - - $2.00 
Pose fe fohe fe ofle fee le 


CM, 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Printers’, Electrotypers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery and Supplies, 


POWER cascune: * 
THE ()T TQ) Gas ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 











CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 


45,000 IN USE! No DANGER. 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 120 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED,) 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





abi seee TAs 


Peete en 
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Calendar Cards = Calendar Pads 


WE MAKE 
A SPECIALTY OF 
TRADE WORK. 






FINELY LITHOGRAPHED SAMPLES AND PRICES 
FOR PRINTERS’ USE. ON APPLICATION. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, - 160 to 174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 





SIX MAGHINES IN ONB! 





Mehnert’s Combination Machine 
FOR BOOKBINDERS. 


Just the thing for country offices or for small city offices. 


Why buy separate machines when this one will do all your 
work as well, and costs much less ? 






Mehnerf’s for 
Combination é Bookbinders 
sw? Printers 


Machine 








Printers can put in one of these and save many dollars in 
bindery bills. The Machine includes: 
INDEX CUTTER, PUNCH and EYELETER, 


CORNER CUTTER, STABBER, 
PERFORATOR, SECTION FOLDER and PUNCHER. 








Send for descriptive circular to 


“ FRED MEHNERT, Partentee anv SoLe MANUFACTURER, 
3 GOSHEN, IND. 


fh. BROWN & CARVER 
ese ||e B wf aper Cutting Machines. 


Seem ——— pay LL J i. ACCURACY 1871 -- 1895 


GUARANTEED. 

















New Combination Two-Speed Hand and Power Cutter. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 








OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Osweao, N.Y. 
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Ud bile it 1S cru lg that in certain matters of fashion we now see the 
styles of the last generation, this does not apply 
to matters mechanical. In fact, it is quite the reverse. 

No one would buy a locomotive, or a safe, or a typewriter of a design in use twenty- 
five years ago. Not because it was antiquated in appearance, but because it would be 
inadequate and unprofitable for the uses of today. 

This applies with full force to the modern printing press. And yet there are scores 
of people investing two, three or five thousand dollars in printing presses that are handling 
their sheet just the same as they did twenty-five years ago. Would you buy a job press 
that delivered the sheet back to you upside down or at the rear of the machine? How 
much more important is it in a cylinder press to have the sheet delivered printed side up. 





The only Perfect Dehvery. Four Full Length Tracks. 
The only Perfect Distribution. All Steel Driving Parts. 
The only Perfect Air Spring. Combact and Low. 
The only Perfect Rack. Antifriction Siders. 


PERFECT IMPRESSION. SUPERIOR CONVENIENCE. SUPERB WORKMANSHIP. 
PERFECT REGISTER. UNQUESTIONABLE DURABILITY. ABSOLUTELY RIGID. 





Send for Descriptive Circula=:. 





inant The Whitlock Machine Co. 


NEW YORK: 132 Times Building, 41 Park Row. 
BOSTON: 10 Mason Bidg., Cor. Milk and Kilby Sts. 


ST. LOUIS: 30714 Pine St. Factory— DERBY, CONN. 











‘iim wane 
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THE FAIRFIELD PAPER COMPANY 


Herewith illustrate the watermarks which appear in each sheet of their 
Ledger Papers. These brands they propose to produce equal in quality to 
the best known papers for the various kinds of blank books, county and 








state records, merchants’ and bankers’ ledgers. 


FAIRFIELD PAPER Co 
1895 
LINEN LEDGER 











WORONOCO JLINEN JLEDGER 


These papers represent all that is best in qualities for strength, for 
color, for writing, and for erasing. Look for the above watermarks 
when ordering your blank books. Our papers are up to standard. We 


‘‘know how” to make paper and have the facilities for producing it. 


JPAIRIFIE LD 
MASSU.SA. 


1S95 


THE FAIRFIELD PAPER COMPANY 


MILLS AT FAIRFIELD, MASS. 





A Point to Consider === Equipment. 


Adequate equipment — equip- 
ment that is up to the times, and 
takes nobody’s dust. THAT is 
what makes possible /2/e, /éberty 
and the pursuit of happzness for 
printers and their enterprises. 


Another Point === 
Specialties. 


Look over your field, pick out 
your specialty, get machinery 
that is adapted to its production, 
and you have put up the bars 
and fenced in a field that you can 
enjoy. 


A Third Point === 


WY Y) Nii, 


4 ip OO a iit suite 
hh: 7 FO en me % Y “FY 
© ia ee F eet, VA 


: 33 / 
lb RN & shea 


Consult our catalogue and descriptive circulars and learn about our bed and platen self- 
feeding presses, with their attachments that fit them for producing specialties in a way that 


defies competition. 


THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 


26 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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A.D. Farmer & Son 


——TYPE FOUNDING co.—— 7 


Presses, 

Paper Cutters, | 
Wire Stitchers, &% SORTS FOR BODY TYPE carried in Newspaper’ 
Periorators 


AND OTHER 
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111 & 113 Quincy Street, 


BORDERS, ORNAMENTS, 
RULES, ETC. 





oi CHICAGO. 


stock and supplied on receipt of order. 





“> == 





i Not in the & SEND FOR OUR NEW : Job Type. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. Type Trust. 


SPECIMEN BOOK. 


and 


FEELERS Va ¢ 





(i (i (n(n (n(n (n(n (5 (5 (5 (5 (5 (5 (5 (05 (05 (a (ak (a (ok (08 


HERE are Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 

But when you get through experimenting, 

come back, as everybody does, to the old 

reliable goods of GEO. MATHER’S SONS COM- 
PANY, 29 Rose nian New hepa - “ed wie 
Street, Boston, Mass. . Ka Gee Se 


(9 (5 (05 (05 (5 (a5 (BE (aE (a (a (a (a (5 (95 (05 (05 (05 (05 (05 (05 (05 (95 (85 
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FOR THE USE OF 


We offer a line of care- 
fully designed, reliable 


ROUTERS, 
SAWS, 
BEVELERS, 
EDGERS, Etc. 


We are prepared to furnish 
full particulars on application 
and solicit correspondence from 
all interested in Engravers’ 
Machinery. 


New and Improved Machinery and Tools 
PHOTO - re 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. ‘., U.S. A. 
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Ingenious Argument 


i$ as convincing asa practical 
test: We make photo engravings 
*Tfyou use themegive us a trial 
order Chat will demonstrate the 
Superiority of our cuts <better than 
a volume of culogistic language < 
You can have our 
catalogue for the a¥ffing < 
oy» 
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THE INLAND PRINTER VEST POGKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


A Full and Concise Explanation of all the Technical Points in the 
Printing Trade, for the Use of the Printer and his Patrons. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
trophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbre- 
viations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof— Proof- 
reader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Standard — Number of words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads tothe Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding— Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads 
for Newspapers — Newspaper Measurement — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient Vest Pocket Size. Neatly Bound in Leather, 
Round Corners. 86 pages. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 





For sale by all Typefounders and dealers in Printers’ Materials. 


Dick’s Seventh Mailer. 








OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, BurFa.o, N.Y. 





ar ” 
66 
he AC M ’* SELF- CLAMPING 
CUTTER: 
The only AuTOMATIC Self-Clamping Cutter made. We com- 
bine Self and Hand Clamp. Also, Self and Foot Clamp. 





Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter in two years. 
HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 
FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches. 


Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 
64 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


F. L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
17 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


“A little thing gives perfection, although perfection is not a little thing.” 


THE BEST QUOIN 


THE IMPROVED 


“WICKERSHAM.” 










a, — TIME 
SECURE. cave 
Never slips. Never lets Cali tieiiabieds « «ie 


go. Absolutely reliable 


wherever placed. pointing or adjusting. 


Placed and locked in- 


- stantly. 
Direct Expansion. No slid- penis 


ing motion. No jarring 
or skewing of the form. 


Conforms to uneven fur- 
niture, obviating all. . 
looseness or springing 
of form. 





Entirely of Steel, with. . 
square hole and square 
key. 


Strength, power and wear- 
ing qualities guaranteed. 


ae 





PRICE KEYS, 
PER DOZ EACH, 
$2.50 50 CTS 


VERY HIGHEST AWARDS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


The Wickersham Quoin Company, 





174 Fort Hitt SQuare, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ocks up a form 


dita... 


very small 
space —_—-_ 


_ The old-time method of jamming in leads to make some 
forms tight, has induced the patentee of the 


MIDGET S4FETY QUOIN 


eo place the same before the craft, feeling assured, in doing 
so, he will receive the support of all practical Printers. 


$2.00 A DOZEN. 

















me i 
:APPEARANG = 





Your «‘devil’’ can handle it. 


=—— 











When locked it is practically as rigid as a quad, for the 
surfaces upon which it rests are absolutely flat. In this 
respect it is superior to others, for they all rest on inclined 
surfaces when locked, and are thus exposed to the jarring 
of the press, which tends to loosen them. 


No more 
forcing in — 
of leads i lll 


to make some forms tight. You can purchase them of your dealer. 








EDWIN B.STIMPSON 2@ SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
31 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 












Gicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul hallway 


(LAKE SUPERIOR DIVISION) 





18 — 


The SPORTSMAN’S LINE 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


AND THE 


UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 





A Paradise for Deer Hunters. 





ROUND-TRIP HUNTER’S TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES. 


Dog, Gun, 150 pounds of Baggage or Camp 
s ggag 
Equipment carried free. 





EXCURSION TICKETS 
at reduced rates to all principal resorts along the line of 
the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & Sr. PAUL RAILWAY, are on sale 
at all coupon ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
Any further information desired, maps, time tables, etc., 
will be cheerfully furnished on application to 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





The Inland Printer Account Book. 


It combines simplicity with absolute correctness. 


It shows the cost of every job, thus avoiding the expensive mistake 


of figuring below cost. 


It does away with the day book, order book and journal, and reduces 
the cost of bookkeeping to a minimum. 


It is a flat-opening book, 10% x 14%, and is substantially bound with 
leather back and corners. It is sold at prices but little more 
than such books, blank, would cost. 


If this system is once adopted you will never use any other. 


NET PRICES, F. 0. B. CHICAGO: 
400 pages, 2,000 jobs, ; ; $5.00 


200 *“ 1,000 <* 


; ‘ 3.50 


For sale by all typefounders and dealers, or by the publishers— 


The Inland Printer Company, 


Send for 
Descriptive Circular and 
Specimen Page. 


214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
38 Park Row, New York. 
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Here’s a lip to the Printer! 


There are gaps of lost time in every job printing office that 
would prove golden moments if there was “‘fillin’’ work for 
waiting hands. The way to best utilize these odd moments, 
and wrench from them a good profit, is to 


If you will send one or more stamped envelopes and 
will write us regarding the size and industries of 


2h OE IES pet Sie 











your city or town, we will take pleasure in send- 
ing you, free of charge, valuable advice and sug- 
gestions that will enable you to commence the 


START A TRADE PAPER | 





publication of a class journal, that with proper 


management can be made, not only self-sustain- 
ing from the start, but be capable of producing 


good profits. 


The richest trade paper properties had their 


birth in job printing offices. 


Nine Years Established. 


ASSOCIATED TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 
Rooms 9, 10, 11, 12—610 Thirteenth Street, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Tne AUTOMATIC TIME DATER 


FOR PRINTING OFFICES. 


Keeps a complete record of every trans- 
action from filing of order to completion 
of job. Saves time, trouble and expense. 








Used by leading Printers everywhere. 
The “Automatic” Time Dater Co. 


218=220 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 





Special rates to Printers and Manufacturing 
Stationers. Send for circular and prices. 


ING PLATES COMPLETE | 
AND READY FOR THE PRESS.Y 
THE BEST PLATES MADE@.- 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR WORKING 


BA HALF TONE & LINE ETCHINGS ~ 
mn ee 


‘, BALTIMORE 








C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


JAMES KENYON & Son, 
Derby Street Mills, 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND, 


Manufacturers of .. 
Printers’ Type Gloths 
and Blankets. 
Sole Agents in U.S. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. 


14 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 2213. 


Making Histor 
g History 

was what we were doing when we brought 
out the new Standard Arc Lamp. Weadmit that 
other arc lamps may be suitable for Noah’s Ark, 
but you and I desire only the latest, the best; for 
we are keeping pace with the onward march 
through the opening doors of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, and have no time to waste on antiquated, 
crude and complicated mechanisms. It is sim- 
plicity, efficiency, perfection that talk today. 
Cost of maintenance is a more powerful factor 
with the shrewd buyer than low first cost. Our 
book is mailed free. Tells the whole story. 

STANDARD ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
205 La Salle St., Cor. Adams, Chicago. 





or FAST TO TYMPAN. 


OLID - A \S A ROCK 





fi New Style of Gauge Pin. 


To find out about it, send to 


E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


A. A. SIMONDS & Son, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER CUTTER KNIVES 





The only firm in the country that hardens 
and tempers steel scientifically. The eye is no 
longer used, as the temperature is accurately 
measured by instruments both in hardening and 
tempering. 

Gives the best of results. 


A. A. SIMONDS & SON, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 





Have you seen the 
Latest thing out e 


ELATINE 
UMISNTIT!! 
Make a Flat-Opening Book for 
one cent extra. 
No patent required. 


For particulars and prices 
call or write 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, 
300 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 
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PATENTS 


THE PATENT DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Associated Trade and Industrial Press, 
610 13th St., WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Obtains American and Foreign Patents, Trade-marks, Designs 
and Copyrights, on terms within the reach of all. Send model, 
drawing or photo of your invention with $5.00, and a careful 
examination of the Patent Records will be made and a full 
report sent you. 


Inventions of ft Printing a Specialty. 


HAT Can We Do for You in Washington ? 


The Commercial Intelligence Department of the Asso- 

ciated Trade and Industrial Press, 610 Thirteenth St., 

Washington, D. C., and f hes in- 
formation on any subject, anywhere, at small cost. Connec- 
tions throughout the world. Established nine years. a 
reference. Absolute reliability. Inclose 50 cents for ordinary 
inquiries. Lists of manufacturers and dealers in any line, in 
any country, furnished. 





“SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 
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FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 7 
FOR MAGAZINE 
CIRCULAR AND 
BOOK WORK 
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The J. W. O'Bannon Co. 


eee 


» 
Sole Selling Agents 
—PFOR— 


——— 72 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 4 WIGGINS’ 


BOOKBINDERS’, 


SUPPLIES. 


LINEN FINISH 
BOOK CLOTHS, 


ETC. 


POCKETBOOK AND PAPER BOX MAKERS’ BUCKRAMS, 


LEATHERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SURFACE COATED PAPERS. 


Skytogene, Marble, Lithograph and Leather Papers. 


Latest and Best Thing out 
For SCHOOL BOOKS, 
{ CATALOGUES, Etc. 
No Sizing Required. 
& wvrovvr-™mhU VVOTOCUCVD 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 


together with a full assortment of 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY—155-157 W. JACKSON ST. 
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AVE YOU SEEN OUR 


VERY LATEST “a 


1895 
“HICKOK” 
PAPER- 
RULING 
MACHINE 


WITH 


NO 


EXTRA CHARGES 
FOR 


IMPROVEMENTS. 












NEW 


a PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND 
=a = DOING- ALMOST= ANYTHING MACHINES ? 





COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. 





THE W. O. HICKOK M’F’G CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 


RULING PENS. 


The Dredge Ruling P>~ 


| EXTRA FINE LINES. 
Zz NO MIXING OF INK: 
| BEST PEN MADE. 


A. DREDGE, Manufactur. 
75 Gold Street, 
wee NEW YORK. 








ALEX. Cowan & SONS, Ltd. 
395 Flinders Lane, 
MELBOURNE, - AUSTRALIA, 
AGENTS FOR 
The Tnland Printer. 


Branches at Sydney and Adelaide, Australia, 
and Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Subscriptions received and copies for sale at any 


of the above places. Subscriptions, 12s. per an- 
num; single copies, 1s. 6d. 





simple ! 
Durable ! 
Exact ! 


Perfect workman- 
ship and prices that 
defy competition. 





For particulars, address 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 
95 East Fourth St., NEW YORK. 


A Gerotype 
is the 
Printers’ Friend. 


With it he can produce lithographic results 
on his own printing presses, thus saving 
the trouble and expense of sending long 
distances for lithographing. Our plates are 
very simple and easily handled. We make 
letter-heads, bill-heads, note-heads, checks, 
drafts, receipts. 


BE YOUR OWN LITHOGRAPHER. 
Descriptive pamphlet mailed free. 
Frank McLees & Bros. 
96 Fulton St., New York. 


F. T. WimBLceE & Company, 


PRINTERS’ 
FURNISHERS, 
87 Clarence St. Sydney, N.S. W. 
AGENTS FOR 
The Mnland Printer. 


Subscriptions received and promptly forwarded. 
Copies of the paper on sale each month, 12s. per 
annum, postpaid; single copies, 1s. 6d. 
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rc Had CINCINNATI f 
arc) CHICAGO. 





Dining and Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on NightTrains, 


RUNNING 4 TRAINS Every DAY 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 


. D.G.EDWARDS, & 
2 Gen’! Pass. Agt., f 
CINCINNATI, ~ {ol 

OHIO. 








The NEW FRANKLIN Typewriter 





VISIBLE 
WRITING. 





TOWER DAWSON & CO. 
306-308 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK. 





“American Cylinder Pony” 


Leads in Register, 
Perfect Impression, 
Ink Distribution, 
Ease of Running, 


SF PANE 
as 
x C) . : Mechanical 
Stn : and Scientific 
—— ’ . Construction, 


MERICAN CYLINDER | | and Economy 




















in Price. 


THE PROUTY Co. 


Office, 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


FACTORY, 62 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO. 
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If you have trouble in getting inks to work smoothly, or with surface pulling 1] 
off of coated or enameled paper when using stiff ink, do not delay purchasing a I 
sample can of the. ! 


wal ‘SUPERIOR }, 
« <3) REDUGING [> + 
*|GOMPOUND) 











































The Best and Superior to any of the 
: [lost Reliable preparations now l 
offered to printers i] 
Ink Softener on the for the purpose. 
2. Market. 
It acts like Magic. ae oho ae of afr afte flo oo oho able of of ho fo 
Softens the Ink but ofp of 
does not weaken oe (ha compound is for sale ae 
a the color. ( ae by all typefoundries and =e 
| , oe dealers in printers’ materials ae 
! Can be used with of and supplies... oe 
' either Printing or ofp obs ] 
| Lithographic Inks. afte feo fe afe afro ofee affe offe offe offe affe offe affe sie 
7 Put up in patent cans, with screw top, in one, two and five pound sizes, and furnished | 
“ in quantities of from 1 to.10 pounds at 50 cents net per pound; 10 to $0 pounds at 45 cents 
4 net per pound; over 50 pounds at 40 cents net per pound. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Superior Reducing Gompound Go. 
a 212-214 Monroe Street, Ghicago. 








@ee-— SEND FOR CIRCULAR GIVING TESTIMONIALS AND FULL PARTICULARS —see 


eet Pyn An megnt mamee 


tre ny peti tanh + hare 
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Trade Journals 


IN THE PRINTING, BOOK MAKING, ADVERTISING, STATIONERY, PAPER MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 


Representative 





AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and information for 
printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly; $2.00 per 
annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. A _ technical trade journal 
devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all Pressmen. $1.00 per 
annum. Advertising rates on application. If you want to keep up 
with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If you want to sell good 
goods at a profit advertise in it. Robert D. Sawyer, editor, 57 Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN STATIONER;; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. -Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the best retail advertisements to be found in the various 
publications of the English-speaking world, together with many hun- 
dred excellent suggestions for catchlines, reading matter and best typo- 
graphical display of advertisements. The only journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good suggestions for display from it. 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Sample copy of BRAINS free. 
Advertising rates on application. Brains Publishing Co., Box 572, 
New York. 


BRITISH PRINTER, a bi-monthly journal of the graphic arts. At the 
head of British printerdom. First in subscribed circulation; first in 
advertising patronage. 7s. perannum. Specimen copy,1s. Post free. 
Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the craft, splendid 
illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. De Montfort 
Press, Leicester. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL {NTER AND STATIONER, a weekly journal 
of British, Colonial anc coreign printing and stationery trade intelli- 
gence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in leather 
and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette and 
unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 
free to any address in the three Americas. Published by W. John 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER, a monthly publication, de- 
voted to the interests of printers, lithographers and kindred trades. 
The best German trade journal for the printing trades. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers in printers’ supplies who wish to introduce or extend 
their business on the European continent, will find this publication a 
good medium for advertising. Yearly subscription to foreign countries, 
$1.25, post free. Sample copy, 10 cents. Address, 19 Dennewitzstrasse, 
Serlin W 57, Germany. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England. 


ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, a monthly magazine of progress in illustration 
and typography, Boston, Mass. Recent progress places 7 The Engraver 
and Printer right among the leaders. Send for acopy. $2.00 per year; 
25 cts. a number. The Engraver and Printer Co., 5 Park Square, 

Soston. 


FOURTH ESTATE, illustrated. Every newspaper man should be a sub- 
scriber. Only $2.00 a year (weekly); sample copy for stamp. Broad- 
way and Fulton street, New York. THE INLAND PRINTER Says: “As 
a weekly visitor to newspaper men generally no paper could be more 
welcome.’ 








GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 
stationery, fancy goods and notion trades; $2.00 per year; single copies, 
10 cts. ndrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 per annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfleld, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER WEST (monthly), for advertisers, writers, publishers and 
= Subscription, $1. Ewing Herbert, publisher, Hiawatha, 
ansas. 


LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFICA (monthly), the only journal in Mexico devoted 
to the art of printing. As an advertising medium it offers exceptional 
facilities for the extension of trade in Mexico and South America. In- 
valuable to exporters, circulating as it does throughout Mexico, Central 
and South America. Send for rates. Subscription, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copies, 10 cts. (stamps). Ed. M. Vargas & Co., publishers, 
P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 


PAPER AND PRESS, printerdom’s magazine, illustrated monthly. Cur- 
rent review of invention, discovery, experimental and demonstrated 
processes, mechanical devices and materials, relating to paper, print- 
ing and the allied arts and industries. Price, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year. 
— $3.00. 1414 South Penn square, Philadelphia, 

a, U.S. A. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


TRADE PRESS, a journal published exclusively in the interest of the trade 
and class journals of America. If you manage, or ever expect to 
manage, a publication, you can’t afford to be without it. Subscription, 
$1.00; single copies, 10 cts. Henry J. Bohn, publisher, Chicago. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, official journal of fifteenth district union. 
Leader of the Northwest. Bright, newsy, progressive. Per annum, 
50 cts.; six months, 25 cts.; sample copies, 5 cts. Address, Typo- 
graphical Review, Box 556, Seattle, Wash. 


UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of the 
organized labor of the country. The best trade paper published in 
the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts, 
Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. 


UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of paper- 
makers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 20 cts. 
Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. 


WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A weekly 
journal for papermakers and engineers. ‘The world’s commercial 
intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied trades. 
A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United Kingdom 
ports. he journal for all connected with or interested in paper, 
wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 
paper manufacture. {£1 per annum, post free to 4 address in the 
world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. . John Stonhill, 
editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, Paki. 


WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, devoted 
to advertising interests. Subscription, $1.00 a year; six months, 
50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 
vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson, 
editor and proprietor, 312 Karbach Block, Omaha, Neb. 





Electricity 


Is not only the cleanest and most convenient form of 


The Inland Printer 
Flexible Razor-Tempered 
Overlay Knife. 


energy, but is the favorite for use in every department | This Knife has been subjected to a careful test 


for quality of temper. It will be found to hold a 


ofa printing establishment, whether pressroom, bindery keen edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling 
or composing room. How best to utilize electricity is | the operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very 


delicately. In all respects it is of the most su- 


what you can learn by reading the pages of the hand- perior manufacture, and is the only overlay knife 


somely illustrated monthly magazine, 


V0 , 


Trial subscription for four months on receipt of 25 cents, stamps or silver, 


1105-1107 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 


made that is fully suited to present-day needs. 
The blade runs the entire length of the handle 
and is of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


The Inland Printer Co., 


Potter Building, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
38 Park Row, CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HALF- TONES 
at 12 Gts. per Square Inch. 


E are doing very fine quality of work in this way, which compares 

so favorably with copper plates as to surprise and deceive many 
experts. We would call especial attention to the price, which is lower 
than that offered by other concerns for stock plates on copper, thus giving 
to customers the advantage of exclusive use of pictures at a very low price. 


Boston Engraving ano 
McIndoe Printing Go. 


115 Purchase Street, 
Correspondence Solicited. Boston, Mass. 


E. C. Faller & Co. 


Successors to MONTAGUE & FULLER. 


Bookbinders’ pon as 


i a Cc} 


eee ano ooo WZ ‘Acme Cutting Machines, 
NZ Seybold Cutting Machines, 
= 
v/\S Ellis Roller Backers, 


Printers’ ce aes a 


/ Universal Wire Stitchers, 











r 4 Elliott Thread Stitchers, 
aC InN ? ry * eS >) } Peerless Perforators 
sa (Sole Eastern Agents), 
Christie Pressing and Tying 
Machines, 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
Embossers, Inkers, Smashers, 


Economic Paper Feeding Machines, ; : 
SOLE AGENTS Ruling Machines, 


Chambers Folding Machines 
: 2 , Paging Machines, 


. Christie Rotary Beveling Machine. Hidde Citboie, ‘etc. 


Full Line of Machine Parts, 
and Supplies, 


3845 Dearborn St. 28 Reade St. Tape, Wire, Thread, ete. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





INLAND PRINTER PREMIUM OFFERS..... 


We ap S this issue begins a new volume, now is an excellent time to make up club lists for THE INLAND PRINTER. No reduction from the 

ee Be regular rate is made for clubs, but the following premiums are offered to those who will send us subscribers, as an inducement to 

work up lists. The figure before each line indicates the number of yearly subscribers at $2.00 each required to secure the premium 

named. Where one subscriber only is named, this one must be a ew subscriber; when there are two or three, one must be a new one ; where four, two must 

be new ; where five or six, three must be new ; where eight or nine, five must be new; where twenty, ten must be new subscribers. Double the number of 
half-yearly subscribers must be sent to secure the premiums. Subscriptions can begin with any number. 


Views in Printers’ Home. 


Ww 


1 Advertisement Composition, Comment and Criti- 








| 
cism. 2 Pressman’s Overlay Knife. | Oh Mains Seale 2 } > 
4 Compounding of English Words.—7va//. 5 Photo-Engraving.—Schraubstadter. | DVERTISEMENTS fully || 
= oon ag Printer.—£arhart. 3 em a ea ; | describing all the pre- ae 
ocket Dictionary (cloth bound). Stereoty ping. -- Partridge. : ee 7 1} } 
ea ee (leather bound). 4 Steps tag: lade Seg miums will be found on {})\. 
5 English Compound Words and Phrases.—7va//. 8 Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography. other pages of this number. : 
: tne ee — : se ag racing pe meek || Look them up. Start at once 
“ffingwell’s Rules of Order. Ninety Ideas on Advertising. \| . ys DE a ee 
1 Multi-Color Chart.— White. 3 ‘Teeapocary Binder for THE INLAND Printer. || and get up a club in your office. 
5 The American Printer.—MacKellar. 3 Kelly’s Book on Presswork. | A little effort will give you a || |/ 
1 Book on Metal Engraving. 1 Artistic Display in Advertising. premium well worth the time - 
5 Perfect Order and Record Book.—WNicho/s. 3 Cost of Printing. li spent in the work 
5 The Pentateuch of Printing.—B/ades. 2 Designs and Suggestions for Jobwork. | we. . 5 ’ 
5 Wilson’s Work on Photo-Engraving. 3 DeMontfort Press Specimens. | —~ 
2 The Printers’ Art.— Stewart. 2 Etiquette of Cards and Stationery. 
2 Vest Pocket Manual of Printing (leather bound). 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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answered by a reference to 
White’s 
Multi-Color 
Chart 


In order to bring this unique and useful 
publication within reach of everyone, the 
price has been ' 


Reduced to SO Cents 


per copy, postpaid. 
Send orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Did you ever 


Want to show a customer the effect of a certain colored ink 
without pulling press proofs ? 

Want to know how colored ink would look on colored paper? 

Want to know what shade a colored ink would produce when 
printed over another color? 

Want to know anything about the appearance of colored inks, 
singly or in combination, on white or colored paper? 


Any of these questions could have been quickly and satisfactorily 


which contains samples printed with six different 
colors of ink, so arranged that the effect of each 
singly, as well as in combination with each or all 
of the others, is shown on seventy-three different 
kinds and shades of papers, thirty-two different 
effects being shown on each. The sizes and weights 
of each sample of paper are given, as is also the 
price of each color of ink used, and the order in 
which printed, the whole forming 


¢ A NECESSITY, 
) EVEN IN THE 
‘ SMALLEST 

¢ OFFICE. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Go. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 
or to the New York Office, 38 Park Row. 













Special Offer: 


We will mail one of these books free of charge, as a premium, to anyone whose name is now on 
our subscription list who will send us the name of a new yearly subscriber, together with $2.00. The 
October issue begins a new volume, and is a good number to commence with. See your friends now, 
induce them to subscribe, and secure one of these books. 
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THE PERFECTION OF PRESS BUILDING. 
















EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAM. 


A—Rotary crank. 

B—Slide. 

C—Horizontal pinion, driving the bed. 

D—Four steel tracks. 

E—Driving gears of crank. 

F—Type bed. 

G—Steel stud and oil box, attached to plate A 
working in slide B. 

H H—Double rack, in which pinion C moves. 


WE MAKE 
Two-Color Presses. 


Flat-Bed Perfecting 
Presses. 


Two-Revyolution 
Presses. 





HE above drawing shows the movement of the New Huber Press. It is so simple and powerful, it must impress 
the users of printing presses with its lasting qualities and ease of operation. The movement is driven by our cele- 
brated crank, doing away with all cam gears, springs and centers—running without jolt or jar. The bed moves on 
four steel tracks, with small, hardened, steel rollers in the carriage, and is driven by a horizontal pinion working ina 

double rack, never leaving the mesh, and, therefore, requiring no shoes to reverse. It has a full tooth register rack around 
the cylinder, during the entire print stroke. It has a pyramid distribution, or four form rollers and five vibrators, connect- 
ing all together, and giving the most uniform spread of the ink. It has the brake and back-up motion. 

We invite investigation of our new construction and mechanism, and guarantee satisfaction in speed, in register, in 
impression, in distribution and life. 


VAN ALLENS &« BOUGHTON, 


59 Ann Street, 17 to 23. Rose Street, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 
No. 256 Dearborn St., Chicago. ype—N BW YORK. 
H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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THE NEW HUBER ebress.” 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tie INVAND PRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits —complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 155 and 157 W. Jack- 
son street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arch 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebeccast., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


a arin AND MANUFACTURERS 
F ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The es Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. in following 
branches: Boston, 150 Congress street; Phil- 
adelphia, 606 Sansom street; Baltimore, corner 
Frederick and Water streets; Cincinnati, 
7 Longworth street; Milwaukee, 89 Huron 
street; Minneapolis, 113 First avenue, south; 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware street; Denver, 1616 
Blake street; Portland, Oregon, Second and 
Stark streets; San Francisco, 405 Sansome 
street. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 


Chicago. Also process engravers. 
Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 


typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

Rainbow, A. W., Company, 358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Fine wood cuts a specialty. 

Rogers, Murphy & Co., high-class wood and proc- 
ess engravers, 318 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘* Folder.”’ 

Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 

Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. ‘“*Owl” brand fine blacks and colors. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s, Geo., Sons Co., 29 Rose street, New 
York. Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 233 Randolph street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 








JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Universal Printing Press, embossers and_paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Typefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MACHINERY MERCHANTS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., merchants in all 
kinds of printing presses, cutters, folders, gas 
engines, paper-box machinery, etc. Address 
nearest branch. See list of branches under 
head of Typefounders. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., agents in New 
York for Dooley hand and power cutters. 
Cutters of all makes on sale at our branches. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., 


New York. 


New York. 


PAPER-CUTTING KNIVES. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 
Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 
Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, 
manila, etc., and specialties. 


PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 
Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruiing machines. 


PATENT STAR-WHEEL FLY-STICKS. 


—— & Seaman, 127 Winthrop st., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Star-wheel fly-sticks and star-wheels. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Binner Engraving Co., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chi- 
cago. Zinc, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston Engraving & MclIndoe Printing Co., 
50 Hartford street and 113 Purchase street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest combined engrav- 
ing and printing establishment in New Eng- 
land. Fine cut making and fine cut printing, 
our specialties. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 


bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


ro yg en and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
Our half-tones are unexcelled. 


Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 


ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 


Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electric lamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
New York Steel & Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS. 


Darrow, P. C., Ptg. Co., 401 Pontiac bldg., Chi- 
cago. Superior color work and designing. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. has “everything 
for the printer” in its eighteen branches. 
Address nearest branch. See list of branches 
under head of Typefounders. 


Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 233 Randolph street, Chicago. 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E,. Eighteenth street, New York. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. Newand secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


North Sixth 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency, Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., proprietors, P P.0. be box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 

cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and every thing 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


American Type Founders’ Co., 113 First avenue, 
south, inneapolis, Minn., makers of roller 
composition, printers’ rollers and liquid glue. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Hart, Henry L., 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best “‘ Patent” and ‘* Old Style’’ composition. 
eo E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
Roller composition and flour paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 
Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 
aed" =Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 
STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lioyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 
trotype, stereotype and electrical machinery of 
all kinds. ‘Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 308 Wood st. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 113 First ave., South. 
St. Paul, 84 East Fifth st. 

Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 349 and 351 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, typefounders and dealers in 
printers’ supplies. Brass rules a specialty. 
Everything on “standard line.” 

Dominion Lh conor agg Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada rae moo to the gov- 
ernment of Canada. Exclusive agent for the 
American Typefounders’ Company. A full 
line of printers’ supplies from the best manu- 
facturers. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 

- Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 

Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, 217 and 219 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 

Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 

Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 

Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 

TYPE METALS. 

Nassau Smelting & Refining Works. B. Low- 
enstein & Bro., props., mfrs. of standard lino- 
type, electrotype, stereotype and type metals, 
540-546 West Sixteenth st., New York. 

TYPESETTING MACHINES. 

American Type Founders’ Co., agents for Thorne 
Typesetters. Address nearest branch. See 
list of branches under head of Typefounders. 
Type nicked for Thorne machines supplied at 
short notice. 

WOOD TYPE. 

American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

7 ans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautifui faces. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TILITIES AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR PRINTERS. 


The following books and other articles are on sale by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York, and 


can be had by remitting amount named under each. 


THE PRINTER’S ART. 
TEXT-BOOK and book of specimens for printers’ use, by A. A. Stew- 
art, Salem, Mass. From every place where this work has circulated 
expressions have come concerning its value, both as an example of 
i It is a publication that 


d 


fine printing and as a practical instructor in art. 
we can commend for its practicability and good taste and its suggestiveness 


tothe printer. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION, COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 

EING a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement com- 

position, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms 

and comments of judges of award and others. A book for the 
apprentice or the journeyman. 80 pages, postpaid, 25 cents. 


TEMPORARY BINDERS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 


E can now supply binders for THE INLAND PRINTER intended to hold 

the magazine from month to month as the numbers are received. 

These covers are substantially made of cloth, under the patents of 

the National Binder Company, of Boston, with steel strips to hold six num- 
bers, the front cover being neatly stamped with the name of the magazine. 
Just the thing for preserving your numbers until ready for binding at the 
end of the volume. Price, postpaid to any address in the United States or 


Canada, $1. 
THE COLOR PRINTER. 

HE standard work on color printing in America. By J. F. Earhart. A 
veritable work of art. 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 
color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound in cloth, 

stamped in gold and fourcolors. To producea limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. Book contains 166 
colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these books. 
The limited edition will soon be exhausted. By special arrangement we 
are enabled to offer this work (the price of which was $15) at the special 
low rate of $10, postpaid. Orders must be sent through us. 


NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING. 
24-page pamphlet, by Charles A. Gray, artist and illustrator, Chicago, 
/ \ evoted to a discussion of pen drawing for newspaper work. The 
chapter on drawing gives a number of hints of value, and sev- 
eral things are told which artists are usually rather loth to divulge. The 
uninitiated in zinc etching will find thistopic fully described. A chapter on 
stereotyping closes the work. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. 

Y Edwin L. Shuman, of the Chicago Journal staff. This book treats of 
B newspaper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its 
laws in an informal way for beginners, local correspondents and 
reporters who do not already knowit all. Its chapters include ‘‘ Evolution 
of the Press,’’ ‘‘ Plan of a Newspaper Article,’ ‘‘ A Day with a Reporter,” 
‘Interviewing and News-gathering,”’ ‘‘ Getting a Start as Correspondent,”’ 
‘“Methods of the Editorial Room,’’ ‘‘ Writing a Special”? and ‘‘ Women in 

Cloth bound, 230 pp., postpaid, $1.25. 


REDUCING GLASSES. 
on printer, artist and photo-engraver should have a reducing glass 


Newspaper Work.” 


by which to examine pen drawings. By the use of these glasses you 

can tell just how your drawing will look when reduced and be ena- 
bled to tell how much reduction it will stand. Price, unmounted, securely 
packed in box, by mail, 35 cents. 


EVERYBODY'S POCKET DICTIONARY. 

ONTAINS 33,000 words, the pronunciation, syllable divisions, part of 
speech, capitalization, participles and definitions being given. It isan 
invaluable companion to everybody who has occasion to talk, read or 

write. This book is not a ‘‘speller,’’ made hastily only to sell; but is an 
accurate and complete dictionary, compiled from the latest edition of Web- 
ster’s great Interuational. Especially valuable to every editor, printer, 
ressman, student and stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to any- 
Come. Size, 2% by 5% inches. Leather, indexed, 50 cents; cloth, not 
indexed, 25 cents. 
VIEWS IN THE PRINTERS’ HOME, 
LL printers take an interest in the Home which has been established 
d at Colorado Springs for the benefit of sick and disabled members of 
the craft. Many have read of it, but have not been able to visit the 
institution. The next best thing is to have correct photographic views of 
the various rooms. These are genuine photographs mounted on cardboard, 
8 by 10 inches, not half-tone prints. Thirteen views, postpaid, $1.50. 


GOODWIN’S MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. 

ITH this work you can learn bookkeeping at home, within 100 hours’ 
study, without the aid of ateacher. The best book of the kind pub- 
lished, Practical; up-to-date; written by anexpert. Size,74 x 104, 

293 pages, printed in red and black, richly bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, $3. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND STATIONERY. 

HE average person is prone to forget the forms that usage demands 
should be observed in visiting cards, invitation cards, wedding an- 
nouncements, death notices, etc. To be able to place in the hands of 

inquirers a neat code of rules answering all questions, saves much time, 
and secures orders for work. ‘The Etiquette of Cards”’ fills all require- 
ments of this nature. No printer doing society printing should neglect 


securing this convenient and handsome work, which also includes the sen- 
timents of flowers and jewels. 95 pages, 4% by 6% inches. Silver em- 
bossed cloth cover. Price, 50 cents. 
DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOBWORK. 

fifty-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 
/ \ designs for job composition taken from The British Printer. Its 

pages are printed in browns, olives and greens; all of the designs 
shown being given in one color as suggestions or key forms for colored 
work or to be used separately. British composition varies considerably 
from work in America, and printers here can gain ideas which can be 
worked over and used to advantage. Printed in fine style by Raithby, 
Lawrence & Co., Ltd. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Look over the list. 


You will see a number of things you ought to have: 


WILSON’S BOOK ON PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
wT 
B York. A comprehensive and practical manual pertaining to photo- 
engraving, photo-etching and photo-lithography in line and half- 
substantially bound in cloth, size 6% by 8% inches; fully illustrated. Its 
chapters include photo-engraving in line and half-tone, photo-engraving 
COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 
HEN and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules 
stantially bound in cloth, size 5by7 inches. The work is a most 
useful one for authors, printers, teachers, telegraphers, stenographers, 
$1.25. 
ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. 
REFERENCE list with statement of principles and rules, by F. 
was compiled from a list of common compounds selected by the 
author in preparing the Standard Dictionary. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 
HIS is a standard work and should be in the hands of all printers who 
desire to excel in their art. It contains practical directions for man- 
instructions for apprentices. It gives several useful tables, numerous 
schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. Revised 
WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHART. 
HIS book contains seventy-three specimens of cover papers of various 
black, yellow, red, blue and brown—colors most generally in use. 
Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
value to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a cer- 
tain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. Price, 80 cents. 
HIS is one of the most useful record books for printers running offices 
of moderate size, that has ever been published. It serves both as an 
short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn ata 
lance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
an order. Size of book, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. Price, $3. 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTION IN METAL ENGRAVING. 
It is intended more particularly for apprentices, and gives copies, 
script, alphabets, Old English text, monograms, ciphers, inscriptions, 
and how to use them, with full instructions and illustrations. Also givesa 
synopsis of the different branches and general information on engraving. 
VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 
HE INLAND PRINTER’S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing, just issued, is 
pilation of the most valuable tables of reference arranged in con- 
venient form, together with a practical and up-to-date treatise on punctua- 
of complete and accurate diagrams of imposition. Size, 2% by 5% inches, 
86 pages. Leather, 5socents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Edward I,. Wilson, Ph.D. A complete handbook of the terms, 
processes, formule and appliances available in photography. Ar- 
valuable work. It is condensed from a thousand authoritative sources and 
prepared with a view solely to its practical usefulness and historical accu- 
page, 522 pages. Handsomely bound. Price, postpaid, $4.00. 
PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING. 
illustrated with portraits, specimens of early typography, and pic- 
tures of the printers’ materials and processes, is an admirable 


W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by Edward L. Wilson, New 
tone; also collotype and heliotype. This book contains 180 pages; is 
on copper and all the various processes. Price, postpaid, $3. 

and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace Teall. Contains 224 pages, sub- 
typewriters and all who care for the correct writing of English. Price, 

Horace Teall. 312 pages, bound in cloth, size 6 by 9 inches. This work 

MACKELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. 
aging all departments of the printing office, as well as complete 
and enlarged, 384 pages, bound in cloth, price $2; by mail, $2.12. 
colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great 

NICHOLS’ PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK. 

order book and a journal, no journalizing being necessary, making a 
een posted. Once entered in this book, it is impossible to omit charging 
HIS work gives full information in regard to gold and silver marking. 
etc. Shows how to learn engraving of this kind, the kind of tools to use 

Forty-eight pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 
indispensable to everyone interested in the printing trade. A com- 
tion and capitalization, with definitions of bookbinders’ terms, and a series 

WILSON’S CYCLOPAEDIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 
BY 

ranged in cyclopzdic form for ready reference, this volume is a most 
racy. Copiously illustrated. Set in new brevier type, two columns to the 
" Tn Pentateuch of Printing,’’ written with simplicity and profusely 
volume for every printer, or for those entering upon the practice of the 


art. This great work has been reduced from the original price of $4.50. 
Crown quarto, cloth, gilt top. Mailed on receipt of $2.50. 


LEFFINGWELL’S RULES OF ORDER. 
EFFINGWELL’S Manual and Rules of Order for Parliamentary 
Debate is pF mee grove of thirty-two pages, giving points that every 
presiding officer and every member of any organization should 
know. Compiled from the best authorities; condensed ; simplified ; tells 
what may and what may not be done pending any question in debate. 
Price 10 cents, postpaid. 


DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS. 


O keep in touch with the progress being made in England in tvpog- 
raphy and presswork, American printers and pressmen should pur- 
chase a copy of ‘‘ Specimens from the De Montfort Press,’ a magnifi- 

cently printed specimen book, 9 by 11 inches in size, bound in flexible 
cloth, containing 50 sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic 
art, color printing and engraving. This work is a valuable one for the 
compositor and the pressman, giving, as it does, such a variety of designs 
for ball programs, invitations, business cards, letter-heads, menus and 
other classes of job work, printed in colors, and with an index giving 
description of each job, the colors used, and how obtained. Specimens of 
— color work by various processes are also given. Price, postpaid, 
1.10. 
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A SHORT DISSERTATION 
ON ADVERTISING. 


COMPLETE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


I. WHY TO ADVERTISE. 


Advertise to sell goods. That should be the only reason. If you haven’t 
anything to sell, don’t advertise—at least, not in THe INLAND Printer. You 
will have a lot of explanations to make if you do. 


Il. HOW TO ADVERTISE. 


Don’t expect busy men to be interested in the fact that you would like 
to sell them something. They probably know that without being told. 
To fire at them month after month the statement that you deal in a certain 
line of goods is the kind of bombardment which never makes any breaches 
in the wall. Tell them rather something aout what you have to sell — 
tell them why it is to their interest to buy. In short, when you advertise, 


say something. 
III. WHERE TO ADVERTISE. 


Look over carefully the different journals which come into your office. 
Which would a possible buyer of your goods be most likely to pay two 
dollars a year for, and which would he take home with him to read at his 
leisure? That is the journal for you. Comparisons are not odious to us. 


IV. WHEN TO ADVERTISE. 


As long as you are looking for more business. When you have passed 
that period we will excuse you— certainly —good-bye— have you our 


address? You will probably need it before long. Here it 1s: 


Lhe Inland Printer Company, 


CHICA GO—212 Monroe Street. 
NEW YORK—38 Fark Row. 
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WHITE AND BLUE, 
LAID AND WOVE, 


Sizes and Weights: 


17 x 22—20, 22, 24 and 28 Ib. 


19 x 24-— 24 and 28 Ib. 


Insurance Policies, 


Legal Blanks and general 


MILLS AT 
DALTON, MASS. 


Mercantile Purposes, 


THESE PAPERS ARE UNEQUALED. 
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Baltimore Engraving Co 
Barhydt, Frank 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Batchelar, James 


Binner Engraving Co 
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Blomgren Bros. & Co 
Boston Engraving & McIndoe Printing Co.. 
Brown Folding Machine Co 
Brown, L. L., Paper Co 
Buckie Printers’ Roller Co 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works ............. ... 
Business Directory 





Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Challenge Machinery Co 
Chambers Brothers Co 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. ...... 
Chicago Paper Co 
Child Acme Cutter & Press Co 
Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co 
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Cranston Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
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Otto Gas Engine Works 


Paper Mills Company 
Parsons Paper Co 
Peters, C. J., & Son 
Philadelphia Photo-Electro Co 
Pope, A. W., & Co. 

Prouty Co., The 
Queen City Printing Ink Co 
Representative Trade Journals.............. 
Riverside Paper Co 
Rockford Folder Co 
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Rowe, James 
Royle, John, & Sons 


Sanborn, George H., & Sons 
Sanders Engraving Co 
Scott, Walter, & Co 
Seybold Machine Co 
Shepard Co., The H. O 
Sheridan, T. W. & C. B 
Shniedewend, Paul 
Simonds, A. A., & Son 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy 
Smith, Bradner, & Co... 
Standard Electric Co 
Steen Stamping Press Co 
Stimpson, Edwin B., & Son 
St. Louis Photo-Engraving Co 
Suffolk Engraving Co 
Superior Reducing Compound Co.......... é 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co 
Thomson, John, Press Company 
Thorne Typesetting Machine Co 
Tower, Dawson & Co 
Union Card & Paper Co 
Union Quoin Co 
Van Allens & Boughton. 
Wade, H. D., & Co 
Want Advertisements .......... 
Wells, Heber 
Wesel, F., Manufacturing Co 
Western Coated Paper & Card Co 
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Whiting Paper Co 
Whitlock Machine Co 
Wickersham Quoin Co 
Wimbie, F. T., & Co 
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CUT CARDS 


+> 


ofe QUANTITIES, QUALITIES, SIZES, SHAPES AND PRICES. ofe 


> 


Cards and Card-Making. 


WEDDING BRISTOL is manufactured from 
the same character of stuck as the finest wed- 
ding paper—in fact, when right, it is simply a 
number of sheets of wedding paper pasted 
together (stratified), the number used depend- 
ing upon the ply —each ply representing one 
sheet of 60-pound wedding paper, viz: 4-ply, 
four sheets placed together and_ carefully 
plated under hydraulic pressure. This is the 
rule, its only exception being in heavy weights 
where it is found advisable to use a less number 
of sheets than the ply would indicate, making 
those in the center proportionately thicker, but 
the quality is rigidly maintained. The past- 
ing gives the card snap. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR WEDDING BRISTOL 
and other cards take the form of — 


1. Cheap center sheets. In this case sheets 
enough are put in, but those inside are of in- 
ferior quality. 


2. Through the use of a less number of sheets 
than there should be, each sheet being propor- 
tionately thicker, thereby saving pasting. 


3. Through a combination of 1 and 2, viz: 
cheap centers run thick and few in number, 
thus saving in the cost of both pasting and 
stock, the outside sheets only being up-to-grade 
and used to veneer or cover other discrepancies. 


BRISTOLS. Bristols, the ordinary or Mill 
Bristol Board, such as our Florence, Wawasa, 
Peerless, etc., are manufactured from the same 
character of stock as writing paper; they are, 
in fact, writing paper run thick, their quality, 
as in flat writing papers, depending upon the 
quality of stock put into them and the degree 
of skill used in manufacture. They are not 
pasted, and their ply depends upon weight— 
20-pound per ream to the ply, viz: 


2-ply, 100 pounds to 500 sheets. 
3-ply, 120 “ “ “ 
4-ply, 140 “ “ se 


Cheap, shoddy stock in Bristols or ordinary 
Mill Bristol Board is sometimes colored to look 
bright, but beyond this there is meager room 
for substitution, and consequently the popular- 
ization of cut cards from regular Bristol is not 
encouraged by certain dealers who are trade 
strategists. 
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‘‘Goods sold below cost are the most expensive to the purchaser.’’— Anon. 
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Our claims to your Cut Card orders 
are based on advantage to you. 


Are you buying your cards 1,020 cards 
to the thousand? That is the way 
we put them up— banded, 51 in a 
pack, 10 packs in a neat and strong 
telescoped box ; 2 boxes, 1,020 cards, 
for the price of 1,000. 


If you place an order with us for 50,000 
cards, assorted sizes, or ali one size, 
we will furnish box labels printed with 
your name without extra charge. 


We cut our square -corner cards with 
shear knives operated by hand, not 
with power knives, hence there are 
no frayed or turned edges. Our 
round-corner cards we cut with a die, 
the only way to obtain perfect edges 
and uniformity in size and symmetry 
in shape of corners. 


Our Cut Cards are put up in dust- 
proof boxes. 


We call the stock in our cards by its 
proper name. 


We can save you money if you are 
buying the stock in sheets -and cut- 
ting it under a power knife. Our 
way is pre-eminently a money-saver 
for card users. : 
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J.W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


216-218 MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Cards and Card-Making, 


BLANKS are manufactured from the same 
character of stock that enters into the makeup 
of ordinary news-print paper—cheap and bulky 
—and while in quality it varies as does print 
paper, it is a class of stock that ranges on the 
list about the lowest of anything in the card- 
board line, and is only rendered practical for 
use through laying upon its surface facing- 
sheets of higher grade paper—these outside 
sheets varying in quality according to the re- 
quirement, regulating its value as with other 
cardboards. Blanks are sold by plys, but differ- 
ing from either Wedding or regular Bristol, 
the ply signifying a certain gauge or thickness 
—each ply representing about 3-1000 of an inch 
in thickness above the 2-ply basis, viz: 


2-ply, - - 15-1000 inches. 
3-ply, - - 18-1000 ‘* 
4-ply, - - 21-1000 


The density of the boards varies a trifle, but 
the figures given are the correct general basis, 
and the trade strategy lies in misrepresenta- 
tion, the goods being sometimes sold as of a 
certain ply, which they simply are not. 


TRANSLUCENT CARDS. The term “*Trans- 
lucent Bristol” signifies a high-grade, carefully 
prepared bristol stock, exquisitely coated for 
tint and perfect surface effects. In anything 
above the thinnest weight, true translucent 
board is always pasted, the same as wedding 
bristol, thus ensuring snap, uniform thickness, 
and a flat or level laying sheet after the coat- 
ing preparation has been put upon it. Our 
three grades of Translucent Cards, namely, 
Extra Heavy, Steel Engravers’ and Tinted 
Enamel, are cut from boards made of high- 
grade bristol stock, and the coating is prepared 
and applied with especial care that the proper 
surface so much desired by plate, lithograph 
and type printers, may be obtained. 


TRANSLUCENT BRISTOL. Under the deli- 
cate surface of Translucent Bristol the hidden 
possibilities for substituting are unlimited. 
In Translucent Bristol the art of substitution 
has wrought its work. The term “translucent” 
has been degraded to mean a brand for every- 
thing down to even a cheap, coated blank, like 
the ‘* goodly apple rotten at the core.’’ Tear 
open acard cut from a sheet of thick, but cheap, 
so called “translucent” and see how strikingly 
similar it is in appearance to the center of a 
sheet of blank, and how unlike the center of a 
sheet of high-grade bristol, and—it is needless 
to detail the rest. 
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High Tide... 
all along the coast, but High Speed 


is found only in a 


“Rew Model.” 








[2,000 to 14,000 four or eight-page papers per hour; 
What do you say to 16,000? [nucredible? 


Come and see. 
Bring your watch. 
Count it yourself. 


The press 1s running every day in the week. 


Our Factory is corner of Wythe Ave. and Hewes St., Brooklyn. 





Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Profit in Business 


Is the “Milk in the Cocoanut.”’ 


The cocoanut is a hard nut to crack. If you don’t 
crack it right you spill the milk. So with business. 
Business done in an impractical, unbusinesslike way, 
J will soon spill the profits. Open the cocoanut prop- 
: erly, you save the milk. Equip your business properly, 
you save the profits. 
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The Century Pony will squeeze profitable returns 
from jobs which competition and antiquated machin- 
‘ ery had apparently wrung out dry. t 
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Campbell Printing Press 
& Mfg. Co. 


5S Madison Ave., New York. 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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RIVERSIDE PAPER Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Manutacturers of ..... Animal Sized 
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‘ Pole Dried, 
fagna Charta + werrine 
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17 x 22 


17 x 28 
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19 x 24 





The Barons of England making oath before Cardinal Stephen Langdon, November 20, 1214, that they will compel King John to grant to the people the Charter 
of Liberties of Henry I. From painting by W. Martin, deposited in the Museum at Oxford, Eng., and photographed only for the Riverside Paper Co. 
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SHBRIDAN'S IDEAL 
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ics The Latest and Best! 5) 








HIS CUTTER embodies the result of sixty years of labor and experience. Has all the desira- 
ble features of our well-known ‘‘Auto” Cutter, with the advantage that both clamp and knife 
are drawn down from both ends, with no reverse motion of gear, thus securing an abso- 
lutely noiseless machine with a positive and very powerful Auto-clamp motion. It is the heaviest 

and strongest paper-cutting machine ever put on the market. All gears are cut and all shafts of 
steel. It is built in the very best manner, of the best material, and we unhesitatingly guarantee 
it for the heaviest as well as the most accurate work. Built in sizes from 36 to 70 inches, 


Write us for prices and full particulars. 


T. W. & G. B. SHERIDAN, 


2,4 x 6 Reade Street, 413 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. Works — Champlain, N. Y. GHIGAGO. 
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Therefore... 
—— the Progressive Printer 
Laughs! 
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NKS at prices commensurate with the quality of the goods are 
Inks—not substitutes. Progressive printers do not risk their 
prestige for good printing by using ‘“bargain-counter inks’— such 
inks are dear at any price. Relying on the Queen City Inks the 
printer’s trade increases—therefore, he laughs at the Cheap John’s 
request for “small trial orders,” and writes to the Queen City for 


another consignment of their reliable goods. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHICAGO: 
347 DEARBORN ST. 
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SANBORN'S Cutting Press 
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HIS PRESS is used for cutting envelopes, labels and a great variety of other articles in paper, strawboard, 
pulpboard, leather and cloth. Knife dies are used, being forced through the material, which is laid upon a 
cutting board. A roller table makes the handling of the work an easy operation. The platen is adjustable 

to different cutting thicknesses. 


P EXTREME BETWEEN i 2. ; 
This is without exception the BED. PLATEN. Sep akp PLATER. RISE AND FALL. WEIGHT ABOUT 


finest Cutting Press ever built. ee a {i 
It has steel shafts and cut gears, 


and is the heaviest and most 23x38 inches. 18x36 inches. 9% inches. 3 inches. 5,000 Ibs. 
powerful press in the market. 


(SEO. H. SANBORN & SONS. 


No. 69 Beekman Street, oy 42-44 W. Monroe Street, 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL ORNAMENTS BY J. MANZ & CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Initial Design, Copyright 1895. 
Electrotypes of any letter in this series of initials sent prepaid at 75c each. 
10 per cent discount on order of 5 or more, 15 per cent on order for entire font. 


J.MANz & Co's SPECIAL OFFER 
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F YOU are interested in work of this character, we feel Pa ese 
‘ ‘ . & On) 
confident that you will pass favorably upon the speci- ON gg 
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mens here shown. If you are in the habit of using bt ex 4 ‘ 
& | 


BORDERS and INITIAL LETTERS to embellish work, ay 4 
you will not fail to add these to your line of printer’s accessories. ‘ me 





ssvelf We have not already had the pleasure of serving you, we 
trust you will take this opportunity of opening an account with 
us, when we will endeavor, by courteous and prompt treat- 
ment, to supply you with anything in the engraving line, at 
the very lowest rates. It will pay you to correspond with us. 


J. MANZ & CO...183 Monroe Street....CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ELECTROTYPES OF THIS COPYRIGHTED BORDER FOR SALE AT $2.50 EACH 
IF MORTISED $3.00, 
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The Scybold Machine Co. 








Designers and Builders of Double-Sixteens, Rotary Board Cutters, 
Paper Cutters Columbian Folders, Round Corner Cutters, 
in Seven Styles Embossing Presses, Backing Machines, 
and Eleven Sizes, Hand Stampers, Glue Heaters, 
Provided with Every Signature Presses, Index Rolls, 
Modern Convenience, Standing Presses, Numbering Machines, 
Automatie Trimmers, Gathering Machines, Power Punch Machines, 
Folding Machines Knife Grinders, Press Boards, 
of Late Design Smashing Machines, Agents for the Best 
and Best Finish, Automatie Feeders, Wire Stitchers, 

Plain Book Folders, Perforators, Fine Knives, ete. 

a Seybold Job Folders, 
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: G HE SEYBOLD EMBOSSER is noiseless, swift, easy to adjust and operate. It is self-contained; the base a single 
4 ; 6 casting. It possesses maximum strength, simplicity and speed, and requires minimum space and driving power. 
It is built with or without Inker, sizes, 14 x 14, 18 x 20 and 21x31. We make also a complete line of lever and 


power Stampers. IT WILL. BE TO YOUR INTEREST TO WRITE US BEFORE BUYING. 
THE SEBYBOLD MAGHINE GO., Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA, OFFICE: LONDON, ENGLAND, OFFICE: 
J. B. ELMENDORF, 140 Nassau St. FORD & HILL, 371-373 Dearborn St. J. L. MORRISON & CO., 28 Front St. W. C. HORNE, No. 2 White Horse Alley 


Cowcross St. 
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Dexter e 
Book 4 QUagiuple 
Folders 
~~ SIXTEEN 
AUTOMATIC POINTS Will also INSERT 
and form 
will register accurately on two 32-page 
Rapid Drop Roll Folders, sections. 
sheets with lost guide edges. 
ait 
F.L. Montague & Co. soe seas 


17 Astor Place, * Rew York. 
515 PDearborn Street, 9 Ghicago. 











2.4.0 ADVANCE CUTTERS 


NOW IN USE 


Throughout the United States, Canada, Australia and other 
countries proclaim the excellence of these popular machines. 
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eedonhecdefecfonfecfoclocfocboetecdonfectentecfenfecferfeefenleeteclenfecfeefecfoafecfonfee 
Mechanically Perfect. Materials the Best. Price the Lowest. 
FOUR SIZES— 22%, 25, 30 anD 33 INCHES. 
ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS SELL THEM. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, CHICAGO. 
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| | 
E. MENUEL & SONS, | E.MENUEL&SONS, | 
| PRIZE MEDAL, 


LONDON, 1870. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 
LONDON, 1862. 


a 


HONORABLE MENTION, 
PARIS, 1878. 


| 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
SYDENHAM, 1865. | 











... Missouri... 


Brass Cype Poundry 
Company 


E. MENUEL & SONS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


No. 1611 South Jefferson Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


oo ———  o-eurd oe - —— 
of Every Description, for .... 


..« BOOKBINDERS, 

s+ EMBOSSERS, 

..« HAT TIP PRINTERS 
and WOOD PRINTERS. 


MADE OF OUR CELEBRATED 
EXTRA QUALITY OF HARD BRASS. 





Manufacturers Of = & « 


-+. SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


NOT IN THE TYPE TRUST. 
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THE KMMERICH 








—-+ IMPROVED +-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 800 IN USE. 
SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


+——— EMBOSSING MACHINES ——_-# 


<< nen nee agi anaeallll nes 


& 


i Sega, 
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PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 


WHO BUY OUR 


kueaanties Calendar Pads: Biens 


ee CERTIFICATE BLANKS, — 


BOND BLANKS, 
CHECK, CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT ARE ALWAYS IN IT! 


the AND DRAFT BLANKS 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


hearse =—GOES Lithographing Co. 


—Isn’t in it. We make a specialty of Commercial and 160 to 174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
oe Color Lithographing for the Trade. 7s ° 


Start Right! 


In selecting a newspaper outfit for the country 
do not fail to include the 


IDF ald HAND GYLINDER 


aff 


= % Easy to Kun! 
Easy to Own ! 


“| A “COMMON-PLACE AD.” 


, 
HE only press at a low price that perfectly meets the don’t pay now-a-days 


needs of the country publisher who would avoid on the ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED 


one side the slowness and drudgery of the old hand- 


The man 
who 
drives 


PHP PSPSPS SSH SSS 



































press, and on the other the cost of a drum cylinder which ADVERTISING 
fate, cal eyes. Were emaarseatinane: DOES. 
ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS I prepare same from a few words, complete, 
SELL THEM. ready for publication, and for all purposes 
The Challenge Machinery Co., itiiutacturers, W. H. MUNROE 
CHICAGO. Long Distance ‘Telephone 7 a 





Samuel Bingham’s Son Mis, Co. @ @ & 


SOLE AND EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARAGON SOLIDIFIED TABLET GUM 


EXC ELSIOR ‘LIQUID TABLET GUM. 


The Best and Cheapest Composition ever invented for 
Tablets, Pads, etc. 

A material of excellence and perfection, surpassing all 
others. Elastic and tough as rubber. 

Warranted not to Break or Scale, not to Pull Off on the 
Edge of Sheets, and to be Unaffected by Heat. 


Manufacturers DRI NTERS’ 
ROLLERS 








Nos. 22=24 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BWBBPPPPBBH 


AFTER USING THIS YOU WILL USE NONE OTHER. 
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Why not have Art Supplements or Art Covers? 


Pe ee — as re. mean Life and Health for your 
Seen le eeee business; Life and Health for your 
advertising columns. Have fine illus- 
trations in black, or throw a bit of color 
into your pictures. Have illustrations 
that illustrate. Illustrations that hold 
the mirror up to nature, until the printed 
page is as rich and warm in color as 
the scene itself. You can do it! 

















We will send you specimens of the color work of our new Rotary Presses 


and descriptive literature upon application. 
Our machines do work which must be seen to be appreciated. 


The Kidder Press Manufacturing Co. 
Get Posted <? 26 to 34 Norfolk Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


An Irresistible Force for; GOOD INK 


Success in Printing +++ + \ 2. 


a> a ao aris 


= Xe - «6The 

y ~~)”. Buffalo 
Printing 
Ink 
Works 


\/A\ AKE A CONSTANT STUDY of all the peculiar requirements of modern printing in the manufacture of 
\ their inks. They give thoughtful attention to all orders. They sell for cash or on time. They have a 
large manufactory, and are noted for making reliable goods. They have a reputation to sustain and an 








established business. Where a low or a high grade ink is needed, write to them. They can inform you to your 


The Buffalo Printing Ink Works, 


20 to 30 Brace Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


advantage and profit. Address 





De Sa aie 
alison angen eal 





Bn ne eee — 


i Aaa aS iti cies 


we ee Re Te ee 





Our Competitors Meet 


our prices once in a while, but not often; 
they can’t. We are doing more busmess 
every month than we did the month before, 
and the secret of it is, we make it an object 
to the printer to buy of us. Give us a chance 
to prove this to you. If you will drop us a 
line we will send you a nicely printed pam- 
phlet describing the new American Cylinder, 
the best press made. Whether you are just 
now in the market for a press or not, its 
description cannot fail to interest you. 


the Manhattan Type Foundry 


54 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK. 
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Leatherettes, 3 In 
S Every 


Leathers, : Style 

Bookbinders’ Boards, <* *™4 
S$ Variety. 

Bookbinders’ Supplies, 


Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


Fo 


We are Specialists in the lines named 
above. Our motto is Excellence! 


Fo 


(Giane Brothers & Co. 


.... 179 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


81 Duane St., New York City. 
406 North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 





New Monarch Jobbing Folder 


—= Wee 


Niagara Automatic Feeder. 








— MADE BY — 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 
ERIE, PA. 
















Your Opportunit 
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tielenele_cle_cle_cle_ele_cle_cle_o\0_cle_0\0_0l0_0\0_ 0/000 0/0_00 0/0000 


to save money. We offer you the 
following Secondhand Machinery, 
thoroughly overhauled and guaran- 





Hoe 3-Revolution, 33x46, with Folder attached. 
Taylor Double Cylinder, 30x 45%. 

Cottrell & Babcock, 32 x 46. 

Cottrell & Babcock, 31x 46. 

Campbell Drum, 31x 46. 

Campbell Drum, 31x31. 

Campbell 2-Revolution, 23 x 28. 

Campbell Drum, 23x 28. 

Potter, 33x50, Tapeless Delivery. 

Acme, 31 x 46. 

Universal, 13x19, Steam Fixtures and Fountain. 


Gordon (Jennings), 13x19, with Throw-off. 


teed in good running order. Every machine a bargain. 


Gordon, Improved, 9x13, with Throw-off. 
Gordon, Old Style, 9x14. 

Gordon, Old Style, 8x12. 

Gordon (Chandler & Price), 8x12, with Throw-off. 
Peerless, 8x12, with Throw-off. 

Peerless, 9x13, with Throw-off. 

Ruggles’ Rotary, 44x7%. 

Leader Lever Cutter, 30. 

Peerless Lever Cutter, 30. 

Minerva Rotary Cutter, 30. 

6 H. P. Baxter Engine and 8 H. P. Boiler. 
Proof Press, 10x 31. 


Large assortment of Chases, Cases, Stands and other material. 


The Hoe Three-Revolution with Folder attached, or Taylor Double Cylinder above mentioned, would 
make a very satisfactory and cheap press for a “ Daily ” in a second-class city. 


Our stock of Machinery and Material is constantly changing, and if you are in need of anything not 
on above list we would be pleased to hear from you. Write for prices and terms. 


EDWARD K. GRAHAM & CO., sis,commeRce steeer, 


Oe) On 0 OOO O00 9/00/0000 0/00/00 00/00/0000 0_ 0100/00 


‘ Universal, 13x19, Steam Fixtures and Fountain. 
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daily. 


Thorne Typesetting 
Machine Company, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
139 Monroe Street, = CHICAGO, ILL. 





SeCCECE CESSES 







An average of 
7,062 Bms per hour on 


Che 
Chorne 


is the report from a 
Massachusetts 





Worcester Evening Post. 
Worcester, Mass., Sept. 6, 1895. 








MESSRS. THORNE TYPESETTING 
MACHINE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


DEAR SIRS :—The Thorne Ma- 
chine put in last August (1894) 
has proved entirely satisfactory 
in every respect. We have set 
for six consecutive days an 
average of 56,500 ems per day, 
solid minion, and believe there 
is still greater speed in the ma- 
chine. Yours truly, 


WILL LOOMIS. 





THE THORNE is unequaled 
for Speed, Efficiency and 
Economy.... 








34 Park Row, NEW YORK CITY. 
Factory, 581 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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Protect Type Matter, 
Save Floor Space, 
Expedite Work 


BY USING THE.... 


Martin 
Page 
Cabinet 





The Martin Page Cabinet and Make-up Table. 


Same height and size as regular make-up table. Accom- 
modates in the drawers an entire eight-page paper, either 
six or seven columns to the page. Renders make-up 
easy and quick. 


With Iron Top, - . = $55.00 
Same, Brass Covered, - = 65.00 


F. Wesel Mfs. Go. 


FACTORY: 


BROOKLYN. 11 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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Nothing under the sun to take its place—you know 
that as well as we do. It’s a waste of time, talk 
and type to tell you how vitally essential it is toa 
printer’s success. Not a week passes but you feel 
the need of a Wetter—but it’s so easy to put off 
buying; you keep on waiting and pinching the few 
dollars it. takes to buy it in the hope you'll get one 
with a pound of tea some day. Not much! 


Joseph Wetter & Co. 


20 and 22 Morton Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


~ 


























Sold by all Supply Houses. 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY, Toronto, Ont., Canadian Agents. 


The Bennett 
Electro 
Cabinet.... 


With 
Index. 


Our $20 Cabinet. 


Have you any system for keeping your electros ? 
Do you know how many or what you have? 


Can anyone in your office find any particular cut at once? 
Is your foreman’s memory your only index? 


What proof have you that the electro called for is or is 
not in your possession ? 


Will Accommodate 800 Two-Column Electros ! 


( Floor Space, 22 x 42 inches. 
DIMENSIONS: < Size of Drawers, 14 x 18 x 1 inch, inside. 
Number of Drawers, 50. 


Mounted on Casters. Made of Oak and well finished. Drawers are numbered and 


Index is sent with each Cabinet. 


James Slocum, of Holly, Mich., writes us: ‘‘ The Electro Cabi- 
net must find its way into every well-regulated printing office.” 


Respectfully, 


|] \\. THE ROCKFORD FOLDER CO. 


Sole Owners and Makers of 
The BENNETT LABOR-SAVERS for the Composing and Press Rooms, 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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B ru ce’ S Ty 
New-York Type Foundry 


13 Chambers Street. | 
The Old Reliable” still in the field. | 


Unrivaled metal and material finished in the best manner known 





to the trade. Up-to-date in every respect. 


An overstock of $100,000 worth of type 


all of our well known quality, will be sold to newspaper publish- 
ers, book and job printers and other type buyers for a reasonable 


time, in lots to suit, at extraordinarily low prices for actual cash. 


No special bargains, 





but a bargain in everything. 


Send along your lists for estimate before the best has been culled 


out, as this stock will not again be duplicated to be sold at similar ¢ 





prices. 


Geo. Bruce’s Son & Co. 
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OSSESSING the LARGEST and MOST COPIPLETE 


PRINTING [NK works 
in America, THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


give the most careful attention to the require- 
ments of the trade, and their superb equipment 
enables them to best fill the wants of INK con- 
sumers in every department of the graphic arts. 
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LETTERPRESS COPPERPLATE anp 
STEELPLATE INKS LITHOGRAPHERS’ 
~ 
DRY COLORS, VARNISHES OILS and DRYERS 


In EVERY GRADE 
and for EVERY VARIETY of Work. 


THE {\ULT & WIBORG CO. 
ai a YORK. 
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ESTABLISHED 1857. CABLE ADDRESS, CHAMBERS, PHILADELPHIA. INCORPORATED 1888, 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER-FOLDING MACHINES, 


SHEBT VWMARNISHING AXACHINES. 


FIFPTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVENUE, 


PHILADELPHIA _ Setober 10, 1895. ae 


Dear Sir: 
We have recently secured in trade some of our Point Feed 


Paper Folding Machines of various styles, and those that we offer 
below are in very good order. Each Machine will be set up and care- 
fully tested in our shop before shipment, and any part that may be 
the least worn to affect the good working of the Machine will be 
renewed. They will be thoroughly overhauled, nicely cleaned and 
painted, and we offer them subject to acceptance after 30 days' trial. 
The list comprises: 


No. 1. Single Octavo, working 16-page sheets from 21x28 to 16x18 inches. 
No. 2. Single Octavo, working 16-page sheets from 22x52 to 16x18 inches. 


No. 3. One 16 and 32 page Machine, working sheets from 22x32 to 16x18 
inches. Very desirable for book and pamphlet work. 


No. 4. One 24=-page Insetting Machine. Receives a sheet containing 
24 pages, cuts off 8, and inserts it in the remaining 16, thus 
delivering a 24-page section. Will also fold 16-page work. 


No. 5. Double 16-page Folding Machine for 12mo work, adjustable for 
sheets measuring 22x32 inches and smaller. Almost new. 


No. 6. Double 16-page Machine, adjustable for sheet measuring 50x41 
inches down to 17x28 inches. A modern machine in excel- 
lent order. Both of these Double 16-page Folders will 
inset or deliver separately. 


No. 7. Music Book Machine in which the first and second folds are 
parallel, and the third fold at right angles to the 
second. Will receive a sheet as large as 28x46 inches and 
is adjustable for smaller sizes. 


These machines will be sold on the above terms at prices ranging 
from $300.00 upwards, and if you are interested in anything on 
this list we shall be pleased to hear from you and give further par- 


ticulars. 
Yours very truly, 
CHAMBERS BROS. CO. 


2-2 
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The tally +s 
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The Best MBS 


is the 


Cheapest eS 























BOSTON, = = 144-150 Congress Street. | 
NEW YORK, - Rose and Duane Streets. 
PHILADELPHIA, - 606-614 Sansom Street. 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Streets. 


BUFFALO, ~ - 83-85 Ellicott Street. 
PITTSBURG, = = = 308 Wood Street. 
ATLANTA, = Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Co. 
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GENERAL SELLING AGENTS, 


American Type Founders’ Co. 


i 84-86 E. Fifth Street. 
CINCINNATI, = = 7-13 Longworth Street. KANSAS CITY, 533-7535 Delaware Street. 


*Twas ~—_ 
Slow-:.:- 


> 1S 
* Rast! 


ne... Motion 
Impression Crank 
did it. 


LO BRO BRS 


OR twenty-five years Gally’s Universal 
has excelled all other job presses in 
the perfection of its product, the result 

of the only perfect system of distribution, great 
inking capacity, squareness and rigidity of impres- 
sion, and accurate adjustments. The best printers 
all the world over have preferred it for these 
reasons, although it was admittedly a slow press. 
NOW IT IS A FAST PRESS, owing to the 
application of the Continuous Motion Impression 
Crank, and its speed is limited only by capacity 
of feeder. # The series of 1895 represents the 
highest development of a printing press to date, 
meeting the requirements of everyday work and 
also satisfying the most exacting. # WF SB 





139-141 Monroe Street. ST. PAUL, 


CLEVELAND, = 239-241 St. Clair Street. OMAHA, = = 118 Howard Street. 
MILWAUKEE, = «= 8g Huron Street. DENVER, - = 1616-1622 Blake Street. 
ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Elm Streets. PORTLAND, ORE., Second and Stark Streets. 
MINNEAPOLIS, = 113 First Avenue, South. SAN FRANCISCO, 405-407 Sansome Street. 

DALLAS, = = = = Scarff & O’Connor 








EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER. 
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U.S. Government Printins 
swine Cabinets: | 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 










R.W. Hartnett & Bros. 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 


52 a4 54 North Sixth St. ase 
and Machinists 


Philadelphia: 
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SGOTT PRINTING PRESSES 


“‘1F NOT SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, ARE CERTAINLY INFERIOR TO NONE.” 




















For Fine Golor Work 


This press is almost a necessity. Especial care has 
been taken in its construction to insure absolute 
perfection of register, and, while built in the most 
substantial manner, its delicacy of impression is one 
of its best features. More and more color work is 
being done every day, and to be up with the times 
every printer must soon put ina color press. Investi- 
gate the merits of this. 











Class I.— Stop Cylinder. 








As a Money Maker 


For a printing office of moderate size it would be difficult to find 
a better press than this one. A newspaper office with a job plant 
1 attached must needs have a machine which will do both kinds of 
work. The one we show is strong, fast running and requires but 
little floor space. It is a splendid press for the smaller class of 
bookwork also. The price is very moderate, and it can be made 
to pay for itself in a comparatively short space of time. This isa 
press which may be found in towns and cities all over the country. 





Class D.— News and Job Press. 








The Book Printer 


Best appreciates a thoroughly good book press. 
Almost any press may be used in printing books, but 
very often they could not be recognized as such unless | 
it is known for what they are intended. Some ofthe | 
best publishing houses in the world use this press, 
and they find it meets every requirement of the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. 

Class LT.— Perfecting Four-Roller Book Press. 











The Modern Newspaper 


Must have a modern press. Our Rotary Web fills the bill 
in every respect. It is modern in design and modern in 
construction. Some of the handsomest daily papers pro- 
duced are printed on this press, and we could fill a volume 
with the words of praise we have received from their pub- 
. | lishers. For printing large editions quickly and well, no 
7 : a = better press was ever put upon the market. 

| Class UN.— Newspaper Printing and Folding Machine. | 








‘The Bmpire Bxpress’”’ 


Is a name we might give to this press that would be understood 
by the railroad printer, for whose needs it was more particu- 
larly designed. The comparison is suggested by the fact that | 
it has plenty of speed, may always be relied upon, and gives | 
pleasure and profit to the user. It is also a good press for the 
stationer and general job printer. It may be easily and expedi- 
tiously operated, and gives a perfect impression and register. 











Class GN.— For Railroad and Stationers’ Work. 

















OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION OF THESE PRESSES, WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


Manufacturers of PRINTING MACHINERY, 


PLAINFIELD, N. J- 
Times Building, New York. 





Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
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Our STEEL PLATE Are the Finest Goods ever 
CALENDARS produced. 


Every Design a Seller. 
FOR 1896 —>—~ Over One Hundred Styles. 











EECEEPEPES 2° HALF-TONES AND PADS. ©8655 EP 


THE CHAS. W. ELLIOTT Co: 


a S. W. Cor. Broad and Race Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 


St66N's POWGP Stamper a Illuminator. 


HIS MACHINE has passed the Experi- 
mental Stage and is an 


ASSURED SUCCESS 


and a certain money earner. 














It will stamp sunk or surface dies 
equal to a hand-press in colors, gold, sil- 
ver or other bronzes, and illuminate 
perfectly. Will stamp two or more dies 
at the same operation. 


THE SPEED 


is regulated only by the skill of the opera- 
tor. We have stamped bona fide orders 
at the rate of 


1 500.:-- 


impressions per hour. It is built of the 
best material in a thorough manner. 


We have spared no expense to make 
it a durable machine and to give it 
the extraordinary strength that we 
know by years of experiments is neces- 
sary for this work. 


we 


This press is now being used by printers and lithographers 
in this country and England. All interested are invited to 
call and see the press in operation. Correspondence solicited 
and all information cheerfully furnished. Specimens of the 
work done on it will be mailed on request. 

For further particulars on operation, price, etc., apply to 
JOSEPH R. WILSON, Gen’! Selling Agent for the United 
States and Canada for the 


St66n Stamping Press 
~ GOMpANY, 
(PATENTED. ) 1001 onestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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Coated and Enameled Papers, 
Enameled Book Paper, 
Blanks and Boards, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Lithograph Paper, 
Cover Paper, 
Translucent Bristol, 
Label Paper, etc., etc. 


PRINTERS’ GOODS, SsuecH AS ENAMELED BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, 
WE ARE SELLING TO JOBBERS EXCLUSIVELY. 





e 
Lever C tt 
Reliance ri Cutter 
Clearly Outranks all Cutters of its Class. 
In Strength, nanan, “abies of 
Construction it has No Equal. 


--. OVER... 


Reliance 
a 2 Cutters 
now in use and not 
ONE COMPLAINT nor 
call for REPAIRS, 
either on account of 
weakness or defective { 
material or workman- 
ship. 


ALL PARTS .... 


Strictly 
Interchangeable. 


THREE SIZES MADE 


guaranteed to be as rep- 
resented. Accept no 
other before making a 
comparison. 

FOR SALE BY ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., 


195, 197, 199 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





ILLUSTRATION OF 251%4-INCH SIZE. 





SiX MAGHINES IN ONB! 





“chnert’s Combination Machine 


FOR BOOKBINDERS. 
Just the thing for country offices or for small city offices. 


Why buy separate machines when this one will do all your 
work as well, and costs much less ? 


r 






Mehnert’s tor 
Combination Bookbinders 
Machine oe Printers 


Printers can put in one of these and save many dollars in 
bindery bills. The Machine includes: 
INDEX CUTTER, PUNCH and EYELETER, 


CORNER CUTTER, STABBER, 
PERFORATOR, SECTION FOLDER and PUNCHER. 


Send for descriptive circular to 


FRED MEHNERT, Patentee anpo SoLE MANUFACTURER, 
GOSHEN, IND. 
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Manufacturers of 


Printers’ 
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Rissinger & Lau, \ T/ 
FULTON & DUTCH STREETS, NEW YORK. ret 
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NEWS PAPERS, 
COATED PAPERS, 
CARDBOARDS, 
BOOK PAPERS, 
BLOTTING PAPERS, 
WRAPPING PAPERS, 74vantageous prices to all 
ENVELOPES, atiatiala ae 

WRITING PAPERS, 
TWINES, Etc. 


As representatives of the 
leading manufacturers both 
in the East and in the West, 
we are ina position to make 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Che Paper ADills’ Company, 


1535-1536 Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 
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P.R. SHUMWAY, President. 
E. U. KIMBARK, Secretary. 


Long Distance Telephone, 
Main Express 84. 


wossis Paper. 


News Papers: We can fill orders for mill ship- 
ment promptly. Quality good, price low. 


@e@eeee@ 


° . « We make a specialty of specialties in the paper line. We 
Specialties * give quick and intelligent service. Prompt reply to inquiries. 


Correspondence solicited. 





Bradner Smith & Company, 
.+- Paper Makers... 
Chicago. 


WE HAVE SOME 


EXTRA BARGAINS 


FLAT anp RULED PAPERS, 
ENVELOPES, 
CARDBOARD, Etc. 


Send for Samples and Bargain Catalogue. 


$ We Manufacture .. 
Ledgers, 






Superfines, 
>) Fines, 
~ —— * Bonds, 
+ Linens, 
f P > Colored Flats, 
Bristols, 
2) Ruled Stock, 
=?4 ' . Wedding Stock, 
238 240 foams S) >j etc., etc. 
i SHIGAGD). 
HEADQUARTERS FOR..:--+ 
LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. 
All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity, 30 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, sent on 


application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 





LEATHERKETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut- flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A. W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 


45 HIGH ST. BOSTON. 





ILLINOIS ™ 
; C(VERS 


cove COVER ILLINOIS 


——And all States and Territories where—— 
—Printers and Publishers know good- 
—== Paper from bot. = —— 


COVER, ILLINOIS PAPER CO. 


DOCUMENT, 181 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


ROPE AND 
No. 1 MANILA. 








W. O. TYLER, President. 


(imerican PAPER Company, 


50 and 52 Custom House Place, 


CHICAGO. 


COLUMBIA AND TACOMA BOND. 
‘' COLUMBIA AND TACOMA LINEN LEDGERS. 
' AMERICAN SUPERFINE FLATS. 
WHITE AND CREAM LAID AND WOVE. 
EXTRA FINE AND WINAMAC WHITE. 
| WOVE FLATS. 
BOOK AND NEWS of all grades. 


Have just issued new price lists for Cardboard and Envelopes and a 
new revised list of job in Book, Print, Flats, Covers, etc. Please write 


F. P. TYLER, Sec. and Treas. 


Our Specialties are 








for them. 





FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 
500 SHEETS TO REAM. 
Made of Pure Linen. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in stock the following sizes and weights : 


10, 12 lb. Cap. 10 Ib, Cap. 
LAII ‘ 16 - a WOVE \ 14, 16, 20 lb. Folio. 
9, « 12, 16, 20 Ib. Folio. : 3 3 
16, 20, 24 Ib. Royal. 16, 20 Ib. Royal. 
20, 24 lb. Double Cap. : 20 lb. Double Cap. 


PRICE, 20 CENTS PER LB. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Brown’s Papers Lead All Others! 


UNRIVALED FOR DURABILITY AND 
ERASING AND REWRITING QUALITIES 
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“Linen Ledger=Kecord” Papers 


For Blank Books, Merchants’ and Bankers’ 
Ledgers, County or State Records. 


“ll Linen” Papers 


For Typewriting and Fine Correspondence. 


“Bond” Papers 


For Policies, Deeds and Commercial Pur- 
poses. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER Co. 


Western Agents for the above Papers, 
216-218 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 





“Hand-(Made” Papers. 


We are the only makers of Hand-Made 
Paper in the United States, and the 
increasing demand for these papers 
for drawing, water-color painting, cor- 
respondence and special book editions, 
gives ample evidence of their popu- 
larity. 
GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO. 


Western Agents, 
207-209 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 








L.L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, 








aenen PAPER MANUFACTURERS > ———_—_—__~_~-_—___—- 


MILLS AT ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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That was an unpleasant 
sort of picture 


we advertised some time ago, wasn’t it? The one where 
the fellow was getting it right square in the face — and so 
cruel was the punishment that the picture showed him as 
seeing not only stars, both great and small, but queer 
looking moons and all sorts of things. It was, indeed, 
anything but a pleasant picture to look at, but it wasa 
true picture all the same. When things become too bad 
the truth must be shown up, no matter how ugly it may 
look. 

A printing type is a beautiful thing—an exquisite 
work of art, though through familiarity you may have 
forgotten the fact, and those who wantonly abuse the face 
of such a thing deserve, from an esthetic point of view, 
the severest condemnation, and from an economical point 
of view, being brought up with a short turn. And will 
you question that the use of quoins whose racks are above 
the center constitutes such abuse? If you still have such 
quoins your duty to your good taste as well as to your 
pocket requires that you throw them out and put in the 
Improved Brower Quoin, the best quoin of the nineteenth 
century—the best the world has ever seen. 





Union Quoin Company, 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Wl. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 















Spoiled in the Printing. 


How often do we hear this said. Paper 
was of fine quality but porous — varnish in 
the ink was absorbed — color left lying on 
the surface — every time touched it rubbed 
off — result, job was spoiled. Moral, use 
good inks. 


Try our Fine 
y Halft-Tone 
Blacks. 


Their ingredients stick together, and it takes a 
chemist to get them apart —a good chemist at that. 
We will put our inks for half-tone printing against 
the world. 


















ROOSEN INK WORKS, 


66-68 John Street, = = BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Parsons Paper Co, carssscasxs) 
First-Class Bond. 


For Bonds, Deeds, Certificates, Drafts and 
Correspondence. 


These papers are unexcelled. 





“@* 


FOR 


| 
| 
SEND | 
| 
SAMPLES. | 


eo casas eaemapenernisemian eames —§f{) 
PARSONS ~—= 


PAPER | 
COMPANY, : 5 





Ho.tyoxke, Mass. 


] Royal Bond, warsnscanxeo) 


The Best No. 2 Bond in the market. 


Old Hampden Bond. (WATERMARKED) 


Pink, Blue, Buff, Lavender, Azure Wove, 
Cream Wove and Laid. 


17X 22-16, 17X 28-20, 19X 24-20, 19x 30-24. 















ad ; LARGEST VARIETY. 
BEST QUALITY. 





es a 
Extra No. 2 Bond. 


An Excellent Paper at less price than 
First-Class Bond. 


Mercantile Bond. 


Suitable for all Commercial purposes. 
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Automatl6 7) 
Wire Stitoher ! 


The 
Best is 
the 
Cheapest. 













MONEY MAKER 
BECAUSE 

TIME IS SPENT 
IN STITCHING, 
NOT IN 
ADJUSTING. 


SIMPLICITY, 
DURABILITY, 
RELIABILITY AT 
LAST 

REACHED. 


1p TONIT OR 
o£ STITCHER 


No. 1. ; 
Machines cover all classes of work up to 1 in. 


WHAT THEY SAY: 


CLINTON, Iowa, September 14, 1895, 
LATHAM MACHINERY Co., Chicago, I11.: 

Gentlemen,—Inclosed find our check in payment for Monitor Wire Stitcher. 
The bill is not due for a few days yet, but thought perhaps it might come in 
handy Monday morning, so forward it tonight. The machine is working 
splendidly and we consider it worth twice the money to us. 

Respectfully yours, 
AGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CHICAGO, September 19, 1895. 
LATHAM MACHINERY Co., 197 South Canal Street: 
Gentlemen,—We have had two of your wire stitchers in use since April 15, 
and they have given complete satisfaction. Yours truly, 
THE ARMOUR PRINTING WORKS. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., August 5, 1895. 
LATHAM MACHINERY Co., Chicago, I1l.: 
Gentlemen,—We find the Monitor Stitcher to be first-class in all respects. 
It is easy to operate, does the work in a thoroughly efficient manner, and in 
our opinion, after a severe test, it is unbreakable. We consider it the best 
stitcher for the price in the market. Respectfully, 
WM. MAYER & BRO. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., August 22, 1895. 
LATHAM MACHINERY Co., Chicago, I11.: 

Geutlemen,—We have been using the Monitor Wire Stitcher for several 
months. It is an elegant machine, is doing excellent work and shows no 
appreciable wear. We recommend it on account of its simplicity, reliability, 
accuracy, economy and durability. Yours respectfully, 

ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER, 
By Tuos. REEs, Manager. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CoO., City: CHICAGO, July 29, 1895. 
Gentlemen,—We are well satisfied with the Monitor Wire Stitcher pro- 
cured from you, our only regret being that we did not buy one at an earlier 
date. Very respectfully, 
ROBBINS BROTHERS. 


Send for illustrated circular of the ** Monitor ’’ before you buy. 


LATHAM MAGHINERY GO., General Agents, 
197-201 South Ganal Street, GHIGAGO, 





Brain Power 


and 


ire Stitchers 

















HE above is a cut of the most wonderful 
Wire Stitcher ever invented; our ‘“ NEW 
PERFECTION,” patented 1895, repre- 

senting as it does abundance of brain power. 
These machines are made in four sizes and 
are unrivaled for simplicity, instantaneous ad- 
justment and perfect work. Capacity from 
one sheet of tissue to one and a half inches 
solid stock. All machines guaranteed as rep- 
resented. 


Send for folders giving full particulars to 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


15-17 Astor Place, 
New York. 


NOTE.— Do not overlook the fact that we are the most extensive 
reelers of the best quality Bookbinders’ Plated Wire in any 
country. Sizes: 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26,27, 28 and 30 
Round, and 18 x 20, 20 x 23, 21 x 25, 22 x 26, 23 x 27 and 
24 x 29 Flat. 


Prompt shipment from stock and prices rock bottom. 


SPREE. pe CLANS ea 
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Ingenious Argument 


i$ as convincing as a practical 
test= We make photo engravings 
Tf you use themegive us a trial | 
order Chat will demonstrate the 

Superiority of our cuts <better than | 
a volume of culogistic language = f 


You can have o y 


catalogue forthe 39 fing < ¢ 
Q = 





Z 


a 


Phil adelphia Pit IB < Electrot 
a7=\ 49=51 North Cepth $t< 
Philade' phia A Bie. 
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Linden 
Loft Dried 
Papers 


BONDS, LINENS, 
LEDGERS, 
FLATS, BRISTOLS, 
RULED GOODS. 
af eae se oe 


Specialties of all kinds made to order. 
Pe fe fesfe fee 


dre 
the 
Best! 


MAPS, 





Linden 
Paper Gompany, 
Holyoke, Mass. 





Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 





SEND 
FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE 
OF 


WATERMARKS. 








are well made, strong, hard sized, 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS rule nicely, write easily, erase and 


rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the a. by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


Me) i », ty ‘Vi NW) iN {i> 
—tayEBe Vee 
MMMM 
Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 


RAVELSTONE Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 


Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 








WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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Correspondence Solicited. 


HALF-TONES 
at 12 Gts. per Square Inch. 


HE above line in last month’s INLAND PRINTER attracted a good deal 
of attention. We have not yet marked the price up—or down. 
Results will control the future on that point. 
say that we will guarantee the quality to be first-class, or no pay. 


Boston Engraving wo 


MocIndoe Printing Go. 


115 Purchase Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


We simply want to 





Designing and Bailding 


watt WLAGHINERY 


For Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 


REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


Secondhand Machinery 


FOR SALE. 


JAMES ROWE, 
General Machinist, 


303-305 Dearborn St. ..- CHICAGO. 





wemake Wood Type 


Cases, 

Stands, | Patent 
Cabinets, |. Steel Furnitare. 
Galleys, | 


Furniture, | Po; 


i eerie. | We have but one standard— 
THE BEST. 


Letter Boards, 
Proof-Presses, We sell everything a printer 
uses, except paper. 


Steel Bearers, 
MORGANS-WILCOX CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


O CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 
wo cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 

pt A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 

ew. engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 

AS — outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 

stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 

machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 
best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - 





ST. LOUIS. 





Dick’s Seventb Mailer. 


/ 
/ 





OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N.Y. 

















a pee ao. 


Brown & Carver 
Paper Cutter 


With Power Back Gauge Movement. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR..... 











The 
Whitlock 
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THE WHITLOCK FOUR-ROLLER BOOK PRESS. 




















x 


Sales Offices: 


132 Times Building, - | NEW YORK. 
10 Mason Building, - - BOSTON. 
30714 Pine Street, -  $T. LOUIS. 











With 

Printed Side Up 
Delivery. 
Unsurpassed for 
ease of handling 
and steady 
production.... 


iver a SINGLE new device, but a DOZEN 


money-saving ~tmprovements. 


: WHITLOCK MACHINE Co. 


Factory: Derby, Conn. 
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The _ = ae: Optimus 


Few Duties Gao Reaction Sv esien. 




















F; ront Delivery a+ F rinted Side Up. 


Built especially heavy for fine halftone, catalogue, book and letterpress 
work, 

Absolutely rigid impression and perfect register, 

The only perfect front-delivery—printed side up—without fly, grippers, 
or adjustments of any nature, from smallest to largest sheet. 

The BEST Two-Revolution Press built. 


eee SOS > 


Pabeock Gp rinting Press Mikg. Oo. 


FACTORY—NEW LONDON, CONN, 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
C, A. COLLORD, Manager, New York Office, 910 Tribune Building, 
TYPEFOUNDERS 


General Western Agents 


CHICAGO, 
: GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 
ices GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO,, St. Louis, Mo. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul, Minn, 
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| S an old saying and it is suggestive of the fact that 

fine furniture will make a fine printing office, so 
far as appearances and possibilities go. With your office 
thus equipped, the responsibility for success or failure 
devolves upon the business management. Our goods are 


of a superior quality and labor saving. Everything 





is designed by practical printers to produce a saving. 


THE CITY STAND. 


Designed to bring the upper case nearer the compositor, thus 
making the type more accessible. Costs but little 
more than the ordinary stand, but far better. 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


TIO RIVERS, WIS. 


WoopD TYPE AND PRINTBRS’ FURNITURE. 


All of our goods are made of beautiful hardwoods, and you get them for the same 











price that you would pay for cheap stained furniture. Ask your dealer for our goods; send 
to them or to us for catalogues. Each is a story teller and a revelation to the printer. 


“ines (Zhandler & Price == =-s0e. 


PATENTED € E , OLD 
as meee —CSIVILE 













«+ OTHERS PENDING. 


ooo SIZES AX® PRICES... 


Eighth Medium, 7x 11 § with Throw-off and } a $150.00 


? Depressible Grippers § 
“ “ 


- ae 8x12 = 165.00 
Quarto Medium, 10 x 15 - = 250.00 
Large Quarto, 12x18 “ = = 300.00 
* Half Medium, 14 x 20 - “ = 400,00 
* “ = 14% x 22 ” “ - 450.00 
Steam Fixtures, = = = = = 15.00 
Chandler & Price Fountain, for either size press, 20.00 
Buckeye Fountain, - = = = = 10.00 


* With each Half Medium are four rollers, thus securing 
superior distribution. 


With each press there are three Chases, one Brayer, two 
sets of Roller Stocks, two Wrenches and one Roller Mold. 


No charge for boxing and shipping. 
All our goods guaranteed in every respect. 


N. B.— None genuine without the name of Chandler & 
Price, Cleveland, Ohio, cast upon the rocker. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON. 
Not one returned t 
Over 5,000 Sold! the nena. 


AN UNEQUALED RECORD. 





om 2 ae FOR SALE BY DEALERS ONLY. 


Buy the BEST at FIRST and thus SAVE REPAIR BILLS, 
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The Printer is 
Always Sensible 








whe buys 


COPPER amy pom 


Made only by 





BARNHART Bros. & SPINPLER 
183 to 187 Monrece Street, 


CHICAGO. 





No Connection with any Trust or Combine 





GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, KANSAS CITY. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., ST. PAUL. 

( ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS. 


BRANCHES - 


THIS MACHINE IS OUR LATEST. 








Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO., Canal and Jackson Sts., CHICAGO. 


HALF-TONE RABBETING MACHINE. 








The Latest 


Crane’s il 
Early English sec 
® Made... 


GEORGE B. NVKD & CO. | 


Sine Stationery, 
173-175 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue of 


boliday Goods 


now ready. Send for it. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


425-427 Broome St. Q> JOS. P. COYLE, Manager, 
New York. sig CHICAGO. 





“ Paper Folding 


FoR FINE 
Book and Pamphlet Work. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 








Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





E.C.FULLER & CO., Sole Agents 
NEW YORK. 


28 Reade Street, - 





CHICAGO. 


345 Dearborn Street, - 
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DRAWN BY WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN. 
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“BILL BURT SAID TO ME, ‘THE DAY’S COMIN’ WHEN THEY’LL SET TYPE BY MACHINERY!’” 





